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DEFENSE  REFORM  INITIATIVE 


PN  Interviews  DoD's 

New  Chancellor  for  Education  & 

Professional  Development 

Dr.  Jerome  F.  Smith  Jr.  -  Strong  Advocate  of 
Developing  an  Educational  "Net  Worth" 

P.  A.  BARNES 


If  it  were  up  to  Dr.  Jerome  F.  Smith 
Jr.,  we  would  all  have  not  only  a  rich 
financial  portfolio,  but  also  an  edu¬ 
cational  portfolio  that  we  invest  in 
for  life.  That’s  just  one  of  the  ideas 
he  brings  to  the  table  as  DoD’s  new 
Chancellor  for  Education  and  Profes¬ 
sional  Development. 

“I  think  it  is  important  for  people  to  have 
an  educational  portfolio  much  like  a  fi¬ 
nancial  portfolio.  As  your  financial  port¬ 
folio  has,  hopefully,  not  minuscule 
holdings  of  stocks,  bonds,  or  CDs  [cer¬ 
tificates  of  deposit],  your  educational 
portfolio  would  include  similarly  diverse 
investments:  investments  in  formal 
schooling;  investments  in  graduate  ed¬ 
ucation;  investments  in  training  courses; 
investments  in  seminars,  experiences, 
and  conferences;  and  investments  in 
work  experience. 

“All  of  those,”  he  contends,  “would  sum 
up  to  some  kind  of  a  net  worth  that  re- 
\jlects  your  ability  and  readiness  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  kinds  of  challenges  you  want 
to  take  on,  much  the  same  way  that  your 
financial  portfolio  tells  you  whether  you 
can  meet  the  expenses  of  retirement  or 
buy  a  new  home,  or  whatever  it  is  you 
want  to  do.” 


Barnes  Is  a  professional  journalist  with  over  26 
years  of  military  and  civilian  experience.  She  is  re¬ 
tired  from  the  US.  Army  Reserve,  where  she 
served  in  the  Public  Affairs  and  Communications 
Media  career  field.  She  is  a  past  recipient  of  the 
Army's  Keith  L  Ware  Award  for  Excellence  in  Jour¬ 
nalism. 
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BER  OF  YEARS.  MlNE  IS  AN  OPERATIONAL  AND  NOT 
A  POLICY  OFFICE.  My  JOB  WILL  NOT  BE  TO  IDENTIFY 
WHAT  SKILLS  ARE  GOING  TO  BE  EFFECTIVE  IN  THE 
NEW  DEFENSE  ORGANIZATION;  RATHER,  MY  TASK 
WILL  BE  TO  ENSURE  THAT  THE  CURRICULA,  FACULTY, 
AND  ACADEMIC  OPERATIONS  OF  INSTITUTIONS  MEET 
QUALITY  STANDARDS  TO  ENSURE  THAT  OUR  CIVILIAN 
EMPLOYEES  OBTAIN  THE  COMPETENCIES  THAT  THEY 
NEED." 


Photos  by  Army  Sgt  Richard  Vigue  and  C.  Tyler  Jones 


Smith’s  value-based  perspective,  together 
with  his  outstanding  militaiy  and  edu¬ 
cational  “net  worth”  undoubtedly  fig¬ 
ured  in  his  selection  to  be  first 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  Chan¬ 
cellor  for  Education  and  Professional 
Development.  He’s  a  man  who’s  been 
building  his  “educational  portfolio”  since 
his  early  days  in  the  military  education 
system,  after  signing  up  in  1957  as  a  mid¬ 
shipman.  At  his  Oct.  1, 1998,  swearing 
in  ceremony,  Smith  gave  the  first  indi¬ 
cation  of  his  No.  1  priority  as  Chancel- 


accountable  to  DoD’s  senior  leaders:  “f 
must  be  able  to  assure  Departmental 
leadership,”  he  said  at  his  swearing  in, 
“that  the  significant  funding  invested  in 
education  resources  is  receiving  the  high¬ 
est  quality  return  possible.” 

Toward  that  end,  he  has  already  begun 
work  in  his  Northern  Virginia  office  and 
is  assembling  a  staff  and  developing  close 
working  relationships  with  the  leaders 
of  many  educational  institutions  and 
programs  throughout  DoD. 


“ ...  One  of  the  [best]  things  about  the 
professional  military  education  system 
[is  that]  it’s  a  lifelong  process  ...  1  know 
just  how  much  these  folks  [military]  ben¬ 
efit  from  and  value  their  opportunity  for 
education,  but  I  also  know  that  few  of 
our  civilians  get  such  a  chance.” 

He  believes  that  DoD  absolutely  can  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  education  for  the 
civilian  workforce,  and  ultimately  make 
the  civilian  education  system  every  bit 
as  good  as  the  military  system. 

In  his  words,  Smith  is  “delighted”  to  be 
given  the  task  of  working  with  the  edu¬ 
cational  and  career  development  re¬ 
sources  that  the  Department  supports. 
He’s  not  hesitant  to  assume  responsi¬ 


bility  and  considers  himself  personally 


“If  you  look  at  our 
system  for  the  civilian 
workforce,  it  is  not 
remotely  equivalent  to 
what  we  provide  our 
milit^  members  or 
milit^  dependents. 
Our  ci^an  workforce  is 
trained  and  educated  in 
a  variety  of  ways  or  not 
^  at  all” 


From  DRI, 

A  New  Position  Emerges 

The  position  of  Chancellor  was  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  result  of  the  November  1997 
Defense  Reform  Initiative  (DRI)  report, 
which  made  specific  recommendations 
for  reducing  DoD  infrastructure  and  im¬ 
proving  efficiency  by  adopting  effective 
practices  used  in  corporate  businesses. 
Since  his  appointment  as  Chancellor  on 
Oct.  2,  1998,  Smith  has  addressed  sev- 
'Cral  groups  to  explain  his  role  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  advocate  for  the  quality  and  cost 
effectiveness  of  education  for  DoD  civil¬ 
ian  personnel. 


4  This  article,  based  on  Smith  s  Jan.  28 

1  eaucmea  ui 

f  ways  or  not  fense  Systems  Management  College 
:  «  (DSMC)  and  his  recent  interview  with 

^  representative  from  Program  Manager 
'' _  magazine,  communicates  the  goals,  chal¬ 

lenges,  and  overall  man- 
Smith  (center)  met  with  DSMC  Comman-  agement  philosophy  of  the 

DANT,  Navy  Rear  Adm.  “Lenn"  Vincent  and  man  who  will  lead  civilian 


Admv  r ni  ln«:PDH  InHW^iDM  IaN.  28 


tVip  7 1  <;!■ 


ING  HIS  FIRST  VISIT  AS  DoD  CHANCELLOR.  On 
THE  SUBJECT  OF  LEARNING,  HE  HAD  THIS  TO 

say:  "You  just  don’t  stop  learning  when 
YOU  complete  your  formal  schooling. 

And  although  we  can  provide  more 
schooling,  more  education,  and  more 
training  experiences  along  the  way  of  a 
career,  it  is  really  the  willingness  of  the 
individual  to  entertain  new  ideas.  We 
learn  from  everything  —  from  our  for¬ 
mal  education  experiences,  from  our  in- 

TERAaiON  WITH  OTHERS  ON  THE  JOB,  AND 
from  THE  LIFE  EXPERIENCES  WE  ENCOUNTER 
EVERY  DAY.  We  NEED  TO  KEEP  THE  PROCESS 
OF  FORMALLY  ENTERTAINING  NEW  IDEAS  ALL  OF 
THE  TIME." 


century. 

Civilian  Education 
Falls  Short 

“Looking  at  the  whole  realm 
of  education  for  the  Defense 
workforce,”  says  Smith,  “we 
have  a  wonderful  military 
education  system.  Our  PME 
[Professional  Militaiy  Edu¬ 
cation]  system  is  world-class 
and  clearly  organized  with 
authorities  assigned.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  gives  the 
basic  guidance  for  the 
system;  the  Services  each 
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support  components  of  the  process  in  a 
veiy  integrated  fashion. 

“Second,  we  have  a  dependents’  educa¬ 
tion  system  [Department  of  Defense  De¬ 
pendent  Schools]  that  is  well  organized, 
has  standards,  and  accomplishes  its  job. 

“But  if  you  look  at  our  system  for  the 
civilian  workforce,  it  is  not  remotely 
equivalent  to  what  we  provide  our  mili¬ 
tary  members  or  military  dependents. 
Our  civilian  workforce  is  trained  and  ed¬ 
ucated  in  a  variety  of  ways  or  not  at  all.” 

He  points  out  that  the  quality  of  DoD 
educational  programs  is  mixed.  “If  you  re 
working  in  the  acquisition  area,  there  is 
a  pretty  systematic  process  to  develop 
requirements  for  job  areas  or  the  classi¬ 
fications,  to  categorize  them  by  Levels  I, 
II,  and  III  to  develop  the  competencies 
required  at  each  level,  and  then  to  task 
the  schools  with  developing  courses  that 
will  deliver  those  competencies  to  the 
members. 


“Simply  put,  our 
workforce  needs  the 
types  of  skills  that 
enable  the  American 
civil  Itfe  to  regenerate 
^dreleahi." 


“But  even  so,”  he  questions,  “Are  we  sure 
that  the  right  people  go  to  school?  Are 
we  selecting  the  people  who  would  most 
benefit  the  institution  by  being  edu¬ 
cated?”  Those  two  questions  are  often 
asked  of  Smith. 

He  believes  that  in  many  areas,  we 
haven’t  made  enough  headway  to  clearly 
lay  out  what  competencies  are  required, 
because  we  haven’t  effectively  defined 
the  needs  of  the  workforce.  “Our  No.  1 
problem,”  according  to  Smith,  “is  that 
our  civilian  education  system  is  not  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  needs  of  the  civilian 
workforce.” 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  problem  [of 
defining  the  necessary  competencies]  is 
not  a  static  one.  What  people  need  to 
know  is  changing  all  of  the  time.  If  we 
are  going  to  accomplish  what  the  lead¬ 
ership  has  directed  and  make  a  world- 
class  support  organization  to  back  up 
our  world-class  military,  Smith  believes 
we  need  an  infusion  of  new  skills  within 


Dr.  Jerome  F.  Smith  Jr. 


Department  of  Defme  *  Cfnmcellor  for  BtkHMhn  andProfesskmalDey^ehpment 


Dr.  Jerome  F.  Smith  Jr.,  was  named  as  the  first  Chancellor  for  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Professional  Development  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
William  S.  Cohen  and  sworn  in  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
John  Hamre  Oct  2, 1 998.  In  this  position  he  serves  as  the  principal  ad¬ 
vocate  for  the  quality  and  cost  effectiveness  of  education  for  civilian  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Smith  Is  a  native  of  San  Diego,  Calif.  He  began  a  career  In  the  U.S.  Navy 
upon  graduation  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in  June  1 961 .  He  then  at¬ 
tended  Stanford  University  for  graduate  study  under  U.S.  Navy  sponsorship, 
where  he  earned  an  M.S.  and  a  Ph.D.  in  Electrical  Engineering.  Smith  went 
on  to  serve  in  research  and  development  of  sensors  and  information  sys¬ 
tems  aboard  the  escort  research  ship,  USS  Glover  (AGDE- 1 );  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense:  and  as  Executive  Officer  of  USS Doi^es  (FF- 
1 070).  From  June  1 974  to  June  1 976,  he  was  commanding  officer  of  (/SS 
Marvin  Shields  (FF-1066),  an  anti-submarine  frigate  homeported  in  San 
Diego. 


on  the  staff  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op¬ 
erations;  followed  by  assignment  as 
Commander,  Cruiser-Destroyer  Group 
Five.  During  this  assignment,  he  de¬ 
ployed  to  the  Western  Pacific  and  In¬ 
dian  Oceans  as  Commander  of  the  USS 
Ranger  Carrier  Battle  Group,  and  later 
organized  and  commanded  the  USS 
Missouri  Battleship  Battle  Group. 


Smith  next  served  as  Deputy  Commander-in-Chlef,  U.S.  Southern  Com¬ 
mand,  responsible  for  U.S.  military  forces  in  Central  and  South  America, 
with  headquarters  In  Panama.  His  final  active  duty  position  was  Comman¬ 
dant,  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  National  Defense  University, 
Fort  McNair,  Washington,  D.C.  He  completed  34  years  of  commissioned 
service  before  retiring  from  active  duty  In  August  1 995. 


After  serving  as  C3I  Program  Analyst  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op¬ 
erations,  Smith  returned  to  sea  duty  as  Commanding  Officer  of  the  guided 
missile  cruiser,  USS  Reeves  (CG-24),  operating  out  of  Yokosuka,  Japan;  and 
Chief  of  Staff,  Battle  Force  Seventh  Fleet,  based  in  Cubi  Point,  Republic  of 
the  Philippines.  After  his  selection  to  flag  officer  rank.  Rear  Adm,  Smith  as¬ 
sumed  duties  as  Director,  Politico-Military  Policy  and  Current  Plans  Division 


Prior  to  his  appointment  to  the  newly  created  position  of  DoD  Chancellor 
for  Education  and  Professional  Development,  Smith  was  the  civilian  Dean 
of  the  Information  Resources  Management  College,  National  Defense  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  is  a  member  of  several  professional  societies.  He  and  his  wife, 
Jill,  live  in  Falls  Church,  Va.  They  have  two  adult  children:  Dorothy  S.  Bradley, 
an  editor  with  the  University  Press  of  America;  and  Navy  Lt  (select)  Jerome 
F.  Smith  III,  a  1 995  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  and  naval  aviator. 
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the  Department,  especially  if  we’re  going 
to  adopt  those  business  practices  that 
have  been  successful  in  reengineering 
and  revitalizing  the  American  commer¬ 
cial  sector. 

“Simply  put,”  says  Smith,  “our  workforce 
needs  the  types  of  skills  that  enable  the 
American  civil  life  to  regenerate  and  re¬ 
learn.” 

Importance  of  Functional 
Leaders 

All  civilian  education  and  professional 
development  programs  fall  under  func¬ 
tional  leaders  who  retain  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  ensuring  that  the  civilian 
workers  in  their  functional  areas  are 
being  properly  prepared  and  supported 
in  their  jobs  by  education  and  training 
programs. 

Functional  boards  made  up  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  workforce  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  policy  community,  he 
explains,  meet  and  hammer  out  what 
the  workforce  should  have  in  the  way  of 
skills,  competencies,  and  levels  of  capa¬ 
bility,  and  then  pass  those  competencies 
onto  the  schools.  The  schools  then  de¬ 
velop  curricula  and  teach  courses  to  de¬ 
liver  education  on  the  competencies. 

For  example,  the  Under  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  for  Acquisition  and  Technology  is 
responsible  for  the  proficiency  of  the  ac¬ 
quisition  workforce.  He  funds  and  di¬ 
rects  the  Defense  Acquisition  University 
to  provide  the  required  education  and 
training.  The  President  of  DAU  carries 
out  that  mission  through  the  compo¬ 
nent  schools. 

He  sees  these  functional  leaders  and 
boards  as  vital  to  the  civilian-education 
system,  and  describes  them  as  DoD’s 
best  means  of  “coupling  what  the  work¬ 
force  needs  today  to  what  the  schools 
are  teaching  today.” 

No  “Czar  of  Education” 

For  DoD 

Smith  stresses  that  the  educational 
process  does  not  change  with  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  his  position.  He’s  con¬ 
cerned  by  the  image  conveyed  by  various 
media  of  the  Chancellor  for  Education 


“We  cannot  attract  and 
keep  quality  people  if 
we  brins  them  in  vdth 
the  view  that  they  have 
learned  everythins 
they  have  ever  needed 
to  know,  and  from  then 
on  h’s  a  matter  of 
beink  a  practitioner. 
We  have  to  ensase  in 
what  Is  called  continu- 
in|  education." 


and  Professional  Development  being  a 
“Czar  of  Education”  for  the  DoD. 

“1  understand  that  the  emergence  of  an¬ 
other  new  player ...  can  be  unsettling  to 
many  who  have  served  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  education  business  for  a  number 
of  years.  Mine  is  an  operational  and  not 
a  policy  office.  My  job  will  not  be  to  iden¬ 
tify  what  skills  are  going  to  be  effective 
in  the  new  defense  organization;  rather, 
my  task  will  be  to  ensure  that  the  cur¬ 
ricula,  faculty,  and  academic  operations 
of  institutions  meet  quality  standards  to 
ensure  that  our  civilian  employees  ob¬ 
tain  the  competencies  that  they  need.” 


Accreditation 

According  to  Smith,  his  first  task  is  to 
ensure  that  every  DoD  training  insti¬ 
tution  is  accredited  or  actively  pursu¬ 
ing  accreditation  by  Jan.  1,  2000.  As 
noted  in  the  DRI  report,  only  one-fifth 
of  OSD-sponsored  educational  institu¬ 
tions  are  accredited  by  a  recognized  aca¬ 
demic  accreditation  association.  Only 
five  of  37  educational  and  professional 
development  programs  have  at  least 
some  course  certified  for  college  credit 
by  the  American  Council  on  Education. 

Continuing  Education 
AS  A  Benefit 

With  infrastructure  reduction  a  primary 
goal  of  improving  the  way  that  DoD 
does  business,  how  can  it  attract  and 
keep  top-notch  personnel?  Smith  ad¬ 
mits  that’s  a  tough  one. 

“Shaping  the  demographics  of  the  civil¬ 
ian  workforce  is  a  complicated,  tough 
problem  that  is  staring  us  in  the  face 
right  now.  The  military  services  care¬ 
fully  managed  the  recent  downsizing 
process,  reshaping  their  workforces  to 
retain  the  proper  balance  of  skills  and 
experience  levels,  and  continuing  to 
admit  new  entrants. 

“Downsizing  the  civilian  workforce  was 
a  significantly  different  process.  Con¬ 
sequently,  our  civilian  workforce  is  not 
precisely  the  shape  we  would  have  it, 
and  it  doesn’t  include  precisely  the  skills 
that  we  need.  So  we  have  a  problem  that 
has  many  facets  in  front  of  us. 

Smith  says  that  we  can  address  this 
problem  in  two  ways:  reshape  our  work¬ 
force  or  re-skill  our  workforce. 

“In  a  full-employment  economy  that  is 
strong  and  vital,”  Smith  predicts,  “we 
are  going  to  have  to  compete  for  peo¬ 
ple  against  that  strong  economy.  So,  we 
have  to  ask  ourselves.  What  do  world- 
class  companies  offer  their  workers?”’ 

In  last  year’s  DRI  report,  Defense  Sec¬ 
retary  [William  S.]  Cohen  answers  that 
question: 

Among  the  lessons  of  corporate 

America  is  that  every  successful  or- 
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ganization  finds  its  people  to  be  its 
most  important  asset,  and  reflects 
their  importance  in  a  strong,  corpo¬ 
rate-sponsored  program  of  continu¬ 
ous  training  and  professional 
development. 

“The  signal  that  I’m  getting,”  says  Smith 
“is  that  we  will  have  to  compete  by  pro¬ 
viding  training  and  education  as  a  ben¬ 
efit,  if  that  is  the  appropriate  term,  if  we 
are  going  to  have  people  capable  of 
adopting  new  ways  of  doing  business 
(and  I’m  not  just  talking  about  today’s 
needs.  I’m  talking  about  future  needs). 

“They  must  repeatedly  have  new  expe¬ 
riences  in  education  or  training,”  Smith 
emphasizes.  ‘We  cannot  attract  and  keep 
quality  people  if  we  bring  them  in  with 
the  view  that  they  have  learned  every¬ 
thing  they  have  ever  needed  to  know, 
and  from  then  on  it’s  a  matter  of  being 
a  practitioner.  We  have  to  engage  in  what 
is  called  continuing  education.” 

The  importance  of  continuing  educa¬ 
tion,  he  explains,  can  be  seen  in  the  new 
policy  on  continuous  learning  for  the 
defense  acquisition  workforce  recently 
promulgated  by  USD(A&T)  that  clearly 
recognizes  people’s  skills  cannot  remain 
static,  and  that  experiences  in  training 
or  education  and  application  of  those 
skills  are  both  needed  regularly  to  re¬ 
fresh  students  and  educators  alike  —“to 
keep  them  alive  and  alert,”  as  he  puts  it. 

Determining  Training  Needs 
Who  Takes  the  Lead? 

“How  can  we  best  develop  the  training 
needs  of  employees  from  Afferent  back¬ 
grounds  and  different  Services?  That 
question  has  no  single  answer,”  Smith  ob¬ 
serves.  Part  of  the  answer,  he  believes,  is 
employee-driven  —what  employees  want 

If  employees  want  to  grow  in  their  posi¬ 
tions  or  want  to  improve  as  individuals, 
they  have  their  own  sense  of  what  they 
need  to  acquire  in  the  way  of  specific 
skills  or  general  knowledge,  training,  or 
education. 

Supervisors,  Smith  explains,  have  an¬ 
other  view  —  one  that  is  equally  impor¬ 
tant  —  of  the  skills  they  want  to  see  in 


“I  would  arsue  that 
the  indiYidual  needs 
fo  fake  charse  of  his 
or  her  educational 
prosram  by  means  of 
the  Individual  Devel' 
opmenf  Plan  [IDP]. 
Be  a  major  player  in 
puffing  if  together; 
be  a  driving  fbrce  in 


making  sure 
som|fhing  happens. 

Supervisors  must 
look  but  fbr  not  only 
f hi  institution's 
nee|s,  but  also  the 
development  of  their 
{individual 
employees,  making 
sure  that  they  have 
IDpI  and  that  they 
h|ve  I  idle,  to 


employees.  They  have  some  idea  of 
where  they  want  to  place  or  grow  a  par¬ 
ticular  employee  through  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  But  even  the  supervisor’s  view  is 
not  enough,  according  to  Smith,  because 
it  does  not  address  the  aggregated  need 
of  the  larger  workforce.  Managers  at 
higher  levels  may  put  more  emphasis  on 
the  skills  affecting  the  overall  demo¬ 
graphics  of  the  workforce  in  determin¬ 
ing  training  needs. 

“I  would  argue  that  the  individual  needs 
to  take  charge  of  his  or  her  educational 
program  by  means  of  the  Individual  De¬ 
velopment  Plan  [IDP].  Be  a  major  player 
in  putting  it  together;  be  a  driving  force 
in  making  sure  something  happens.  Su¬ 
pervisors  must  look  out  for  not  only  the 
institution’s  needs,  but  also  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  their  individual  employees, 
making  sure  that  they  have  IDPs  and  that 
they  have  a  role  in  preparing  them. 

“Finally,  through  the  functional  boards, 
we  have  to  communicate  the  aggregated 
requirements  —  that’s  the  big  “R”  —  of 
the  institution,  whether  it  be  the  DoD, 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  or  wherever,  to  the 
employee  and  to  the  supervisor.” 

Smith  looks  forward  to  working  coop¬ 
eratively  with  the  functional  leaders  - 
“the  line  leadership  that  has  the  com¬ 
mand  authority  over  the  institutions  and 
the  programs  -  to  ensure  that  we  are 
doing  the  very  best  job  we  can  of  edu¬ 
cating  our  civilian  workforce.  We  want 
to  ensure  that  we  are  doing  as  good  a 
job  of  educating  our  civilian  workforce 
as  we  do  with  our  military  workforce.” 

Technology  and  Course  Delivery 

Smith  acknowledges  that  technology  is 
having  a  huge  impact  on  education.  “I’m 
proud  to  say  that  DoD  is  at  the  leading 
edge  in  this  area.”  He  relates  that  in  his 
trips  throughout  the  United  States  to  ed¬ 
ucational  institutions  run  by  DoD,  he 
has  found  remote  teaching  via  television, 
and  has  personally  participated  in,  and 
put  online,  Web-based  instruction. 

He  notes  that  many  organizations  are 
putting  out  instruction  on  CD-ROM. 
“There  are  countless  ways  that  technol¬ 
ogy  is  influencing  the  delivery  of  in- 
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struction.  That  having  been  said,  you 
still  have  to  find  the  appropriate  media 
to  deliver  instruction  to  the  individual 
student.” 

He  explains  that  this  involves  identify¬ 
ing  the  level  of  student,  the  complexity 
of  the  subject,  the  time  the  person  has 
available  to  devote  to  that  instruction, 
and  the  purpose  for  teaching  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  or  skill.  Technology,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  can  assist  in  educating,  but 
technology  is  not  necessarily  the  answer 
to  every  question  in  education. 

Smith  notes  that  there  are  people  at  all 
ages  who  find  technology  difficult.  When 
it  comes  to  students,  he  prefers  to  mea¬ 
sure  ''brain  age,  rather  than  bone  age.” 
He  believes  we  have  to  give  credit  to  peo¬ 
ple  who  keep  their  minds  alive. 

One  of  the  hopeful  things  about  educa¬ 
tion,  he  says,  is  that  “We  can  take  a 
worker  who  has  been  in  the  workforce 
for  a  long  time,  who  has  developed  some 
bone  age,  but  has  a  lively  mind  and  is 
willing  to  consider  new  ideas,  and  ex¬ 
pose  the  mind  to  education.  We  don’t 
want  to,  in  any  way,  disregard  the  won¬ 
derful  life  experiences  this  person  had. 
We  just  want  to  add  to  that  the  flexibil¬ 
ity  of  mind  that  education  encourages.” 


Hever  Stop  learning 

If  he  has  a  learning  philosophy,  it  could 
be  captured  in  three  simple  words: 
“Never  stop  learning.”  Smith  believes  it 
is  vitally  important  for  each  individual 
to  keep  his  or  her  mind  engaged 
throughout  their  whole  life. 

“You  just  don’t  stop  learning  when  you 
complete  your  formal  schooling.  And  al¬ 
though  we  can  provide  more  schooling, 
more  education,  and  more  training  ex¬ 
periences  along  the  way  of  a  career,  it  is 
really  the  willingness  of  the  individual 
to  entertain  new  ideas. 

“We  learn  from  everything,”  he  says. 
“From  our  formal  education  experiences, 
from  our  interaction  with  others  on  the 
job,  and  from  the  fife  experiences  we  en¬ 
counter  every  day.  We  need  to  keep  the 
process  of  formally  entertaining  new 
ideas  all  of  the  time. 

“As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  need  to  keep 
an  educational  portfolio  much  like  a  fi¬ 
nancial  portfolio.  As  individuals  have  to 
manage  their  investment  portfolios,  they 
likewise  have  to  manage  their  educa¬ 
tional  portfolios.  We  ought  to  encour¬ 
age  people  to  do  that,  to  have  a  sense  of 
their  educational  net  worth  from  accu¬ 
mulation  of  multiple  experiences. 


“If  we  in  the  Department  can  contribute 
to  building  individuals,  the  members  of 
our  workforce,  through  helping  them 
with  those  investments,  I  think  that  is  a 
valuable  contribution  we  can  make,”  says 
Smith.  “It  benefits  the  individual,  but  Fm 
absolutely  certain  that  it  benefits  the 
DoD  in  a  very,  very  direct  way.” 

fleeting  Challenges, 
measuring  Progress 

Smith  is  excited  about  the  new  chal¬ 
lenges  he  faces  as  Chancellor.  “I  left  a 
job  as  head  of  an  institution  of  educa¬ 
tion,  a  college  where  I  truly  enjoyed 
working,  because  I  believe  Secretary 
Cohen  and  Dr.  Hamre  [Deputy  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  John  Hamre]  have  a  very 
good  appreciation  of  the  changes  that 
Defense  needs  to  make. 

And  part  of  that  challenge,  says  Smith, 
will  be  measuring  our  progress.  “As 
you’re  taught  at  DSMC,  the  process  is 
not  manageable  without  measurements. 
We’ll  be  working  cooperatively  with  all 
players  to  ensure  we  can  breathe  some 
new  life  or  shed  some  new  light  on  this 
rather  under-organized  process  of  civil¬ 
ian  education,  and  help  it  help  us,”  he 
concludes,  “to  deliver  a  more  effective 
DoD  education.” 


Mir'-Des^book  loatecT  bp  ;th^^  Web  at 
fettp://ww*dc^1dbookosd.^ 

IWhat  IS  Deskbook?  r  ‘  , 

r  The  Defense  Acquisition  Deskbook  is  an 
|electronic  knowledge  presentation  system 
Iproviding  the  most  current  acquisition  pol¬ 
icy  for  all  DoD  Services  and  agencies.  Desk- 
pook’s  extensive  refence  material  includes 
Imformation  on  the  various  functions,  disci- 
Iplines,  activities,  and  pmcesses  of  the  De- 
f  partment  of  Defense  beginning  with  “User” 
^requirements,  flowing  through  concept  de¬ 
velopment,  program  establishment,  con- 
'  tracting,  testing,  production,  sustainment, 
and  ending  with  disposal. 

Deskbook’s  database  includes  over  1000 
mandatory  and  discretionary  policy  docu¬ 
ments,  DoD  and  component  discretionary 
practices,  software  tools  and  descriptions, 


Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition  Re¬ 
form),  and  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Acquisition  and  .Technol- 
ogy)/Acquisition  Program  Integration. 

The  Defense  Acquisition  Deskbook  origi¬ 
nated  firom  an  acquisition  reform  initiative 
to  reduce  directives  while  assisting  managers 
to  make  informed  decisions. 

Its  capabilities  include:  complete  text  of 
documents,  full-word  search,  and  structured 
information  grouped  by  subject  matter  and 
level  of  authority. 

Deskbook’s  Two  Main  Features 

1.  A  Deskbook  reference  set  listing 
mandatory  and  discretionary  documents 
such  as  laws,  directives,  policies,  regulations, 
and  guidance  and  handbooks.  The  reference 
set  also  includes  forms  and  templates,  front- 


2.  The  Deskbook  Web  site  is  an  entry’ 
point  fdi  afcquisitibh^^m  place  to 

receive  up-to-date  policy  and  procedures,  to 
receive  answers  to  your  acquisition  questions, 
and  a  way  to  communicate  with  the  acqui¬ 
sition  community.  Through  the  Web  site  you 
have  the  ability  to: 

•  Ask  A  Professor  —  Accessible  from  Desk- 
book’s  toolbar  as  well  as  the  World  Wide 
Web,  submit  your  acquisition-related  ques¬ 
tions  and  receive  a  response  from  a  pro¬ 
fessor.  You  can  also  search  previously 
asked  questions  and  answers. 

•  Learn  about  upcoming  events  and  train¬ 
ing  opportunities. 

•  View  new  policies  and  guidance. 

•  Obtain  access  to  pertinent  Web  sites 
through  acquisition  links. 
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MODELING  AND  SIMULATION 


neet  "MASTER"  -  Modeling  & 
Simulation  Test  &  Evaluation  Reform 


Energizing  the  N&S  Support  Structure 


JAMES  F.  O’BRYON 


In  the  following  few  pages,  I  discuss 
my  personal  thoughts  on  an  issue 
of  paramount  importance  not  only 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  but 
also  to  the  nation’s  defense.  My 
hope  is  that  this  article  will  provoke  se¬ 
rious  thought  and  meaningful  action  to 
resolve  the  issues  raised. 

First,  A  Look  Back 

Since  arriving  in  the  Pentagon  just  over 
12  years  ago,  and  for  more  than  a  decade 
before  that  serving  as  a  weapons  analyst 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  in¬ 
frastructure  away  from  the  Washington 
area,  I  have  been  witness  to  numerous 
and  surprisingly  similar  technical  and 
management  discussions  about  the  need 
to  get  the  modeling  and  simulation  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  the  DoD  organized,  incen- 
tivized,  under  control,  and  more  efficient 
to  better  serve  the  weapons  development 
and  acquisition  process. 

These  discussions  included  such  issues 
as  a  common  and  meaningful  model  ar¬ 
chitecture,  model  inter-connectivity,  lan¬ 
guage  consistency,  validation,  model 
proliferation,  and  configuration  control. 
They’ve  also  covered  the  problems  of  du¬ 
plication,  modeling  “stovepipes,”  the  lack 
of  meaningful  and  up-to-date  docu¬ 
mentation  supporting  M&S,  and  of 
course,  the  lack  of  model  realism. 


OBryon  serves  as  the  Deputy  Director,  Operational 
Test  and  Evaluation,  Live  Fire  Testing,  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  The  Pentagon,  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC  His  undergraduate  degree  is  in  Mathe¬ 
matics,  and  he  also  holds  two  graduate  degrees: 
one  in  Operations  Research  from  The  George 
Washington  University,  and  another  through  the 
Electrical  Engineenng  Department  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
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If  one  views  the  M&S 
Consortium  member 
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During  an  M&S  conference  hosted  at  a 
military  installation  last  year,  over  200 
participants  from  the  Services  and  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in¬ 
cluding  myself,  gathered  to  again  dis¬ 
cuss  these  persistent  issues  and,  in 
particular,  attempt  to  implement  an  ini¬ 
tiative  promulgated  some  two  years  ago 
by  Dr.  Paul  Kaminski,  the  former  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and 
Technology.^  The  initiative,  called  the 
Simulation  Test  and  Evaluation  Process 
or  “STEP,”  was  an  attempt  to  make  M&S 
more  of  an  integral  part  of  the  test  and 
evaluation  process.  To  quote  its  charter, 
“STEP  is  an  iterative  process  that  inte¬ 
grates  both  simulation  and  test  for  the 
purpose  of  evaluating  the  performance, 
military  worth,  and  effectiveness  of  sys¬ 
tems  to  be  acquired.” 

Along  with  many  others,  I  attended  con¬ 
ferences  and  listened  to  expressions  of 
concern  about  1)  why  more  money  isn’t 
being  invested  in  realistic  models  and  im¬ 
plied  simulations;  and  2)  why  our  mod¬ 
els  are  not  more  reliable  and  realistic. 

All  of  these  issues  now  force  me  to  per¬ 
sonally  rethink  why  DoD  has  made  lit¬ 
tle  progress  in  getting  its  arms  around 
the  M&S  issue. 

A  Problem  Growing 
Progressively  Worse 

As  the  defense  community  continues  to 
discuss  these  significant  and  pervasive 
problems  and,  on  occasion,  to  make 
small  incremental  progress,  the  under¬ 
lying  problem  gets  progressively  worse. 
At  the  same  time,  our  weapons  systems 
continue  to  become  more  costly  and 
complex.  It  is  also  becoming  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  anticipate  and  test  all  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  permutations  of  combat  conditions 
and  threats  against  which  they  might  be 
deployed. 

Simultaneously,  program  managers  face 
increasing  budgetary  pressures  to  cut 
back  on  system-development  costs  while 
pushing  to  accelerate  the  acquisition 
process  and  Acquisition  Reform. 

In  a  nutshell,  virtually  everyone  seems 
to  believe  that  we  must  do  something  or 
fund  something.  But  exactly  what  to  do, 


how  to  play,  who  will  play,  who  will  pay, 
who  will  be  paid  to  do  it,  and  how  much 
should  be  spent  have  not  yet  been  spelled 
out  and,  as  importantly,  not  yet  incen- 
tivized  and  resourced.  Effective  incen¬ 
tives  are  needed,  as  are  workable 
mechanisms  to  ensure  that  resources  are 
available. 

Current  Ground  Truth 

In  order  to  have  an  idea  of  what  could 
be  done,  first  we  need  to  acknowledge 
some  ground  truths. 

No  NEW  MONEY. 

Whatever  solution  we  come  up  with,  it 
is  a  near  certainty  that  asking  for  and  re¬ 
ceiving  new  money  will  not  be  an  op¬ 
tion.  It’s  no  secret  that  the  Department 
is  struggling  to  keep  adequate  funding 
for  the  programs  that  are  already  on  the 
table.  Couple  this  with  the  growing 
threats  and  obligations  around  the  world 
and  it’s  easy  to  see  that  raising  new 
money  for  M&S  is  a  non-starter. 

PMs  AND  PEOs  CONTROL 
LARGEST  FUNDING  BLOCKS. 

Program  Managers  (PM)  and  Program 
Executive  Officers  (PEO)  control  the 
bulk  of  the  redirectable  (discretionary) 
funding.  A  quick  look  at  the  DoD  FY99 
budget  reveals  over  200  defense  pro¬ 
grams  with  active  funding,  ranging  from 
large  Acquisition  Category  (ACAT)  ID 
programs  —some  exceeding  $50  billion 
-  down  to  very  small  ACAT  IV  programs, 
which  are  in  the  low  millions.  These 
200+  programs  tip  the  scales  at  many 
billions  of  dollars. 

Conservatively,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  if  not  several  billion,  are  being 
spent  annually  (DoD  expenditures  were 
estimated  at  between  $1.3  and  $1.6  bil¬ 
lion  annually  five  years  ago)  on  diverse 
efforts  involving  M&S  across  the  DoD.^ 
M&S  investments  have  grown  geomet¬ 
rically  over  the  intervening  five  years 
since  this  estimate  was  made. 

If  one  goes  to  the  PMs  themselves,  what 
do  they  estimate  spending  on  M&S? 
This  question  was  informally  posed  to 
a  few  PMs  and  former  PMs.  While  no 
PM  had  a  firm  estimate,  the  answers 
came  back  in  a  broad  range,  from  a  low 
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J  amesF.  “Jim”  O’Bryon  accepted  his  . 
current  appointment  as  Deputy  Direc¬ 
tor  for  Operational  Test  & 
Evaluation/Uve  Rre  TesHr® —an  appoint¬ 
ment  equivalent  to  a  Deputy  Assistant .. 
Secretary  of  Defense  positiqn  -  in  March 
.1995.^  - 

O’Bryon  began  work  in  ttie  Penta^n  i 
a  member  of  the  Senior  Executive  Service 
in  November  1 986  as  Assistant  Deputy,' 
Under  Seaetary  of  Defense,  a  position  /. 
created  in  response  to  le^atiai  enacted, 
by  Congress  that  requires  realistic  Live  ■ 
Rre  Testing  be  performed  on  DoD's.major 
conventional  weapons  and  an  indepen- 
dent  Live  Rre  Test  Report  be  prepared  ! 
and  submitted  to  Congress  before  these 
systems  enter  fuli-rate  production.  Since 
that  time,  he  has  also  served  within  the ;  / 
Office  of  the  Seaetary  of  Defense  as  ;  > 
Deputy  Director,  Test  and  Evaluation:  as  ■ 
Director,  Live  Fire  Testing;  and  as  Acting 
Director,  Weapon  Systems  Assessment , 

O’Bryon  has  more  than  25  years  erf 
leadership  experience  in  weapon-system 
technology  and  survivability,  and  has  testh. 
fied  before  Congress  on  several  occasrans 
regarding  weapons  acquisition  and  testing? 
His  technical  experience  includes  work  in 
the  biophysics  department  at  IBM’s 
Thomas  J.  Watson  R^earch  Center:  the 
Actuarial  Department  at  the  home  office 
of  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company;  the 
Ballistic  Research  Laboratories;  the  Army 
Materiel  Systems  Analysis  Activity  at 
Aberdeen;  and,  since  1986,  the  Office  of 
the  Seaetary  of  Defense  at  the  Pentagon. 

Bom  in  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  O’Bryon  re¬ 
ceived  his  undergraduate  d^ree  in  Math¬ 
ematics.  He  also  has  graduate  d^ees 
from  The  George  Washington  University  in 
Operations  ResearcIVManagement 
Science  and  from  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 


.  tutp  of  TetJihoit^  {MfT),t}iroi^h  tte  Efec- 
,ii1cai  ^^eering  Depaitnent  ’  ; 

' O'Bry^  1^  also  invtrfv«|jn  m^-  ■  , 
outside  ^divites  and  hip'ests  sorpwfter 
'and  reccrfdit^'artistv^foif  ato  ki  his 


V-‘  Uiurch  and  cbir^  arid  ' .. 

conferaice  ^aeaker  on  math&nalics,  ed- 
ucatiori  music,  ^  the  patent/copyright 

In  a^itkm  to  buiidirig  hfe  own  harpsi¬ 
chord  he  worked  ^  a  radio,  anriouncer 
and  fiaflsca^  for  in  Baltlrifrore  for 

1 5  years,  aM  s^ed  as  miBic  cfirector  for 
diurches  in  three  statK.  Currently,  he 
serves  cm  the  Board  of'Trustees  of  a 
■  private  coll^,  malntairs  an  active  speak¬ 
ing  aid  concert  schedule,  and  is  an  active 
member  of  the  MIT  Education  Council. 

,  /An  authcir  of  over  60  technical  publi¬ 
cations  and  holder  of  ^veral  copyrights, 
O’Bryon's  honors  inditoe  Who’s  Who  in 
America,  Outstending  Young  Men  in 
Amerira,  Sgma  Xi,  and  Disdnguished 
Lecturer  at  the  Defense  Systems  Man^e- 
,  ment  Coli^.  ITe  is  also  a  Fellow  of  the 
Center  for  Advanced,  Engineering  Study  at 
MIT  and  is  Chairman  of  the  T&E  Division 
of  the  National  Defetise  Industrial  Associ-. 
atton.  -  ... 

O'Brybn  currently  resides  iri  Bel  Air, 

Md.,  with  his  wife  Adina.  They  have  four 
children. 


of  3  percent  up  to  as  much  as  15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  budget  controlled  by 
the  PM. 

PMs  AND  PEOs  WILL  BENEFIT 
THE  MOST. 

Although  M&S  benefits  the  in-house 
labs,  development  houses,  and  other  ac¬ 
tivities,  PMs,  by  far,  benefit  the  most  from 
the  efforts  of  the  M&S  community.  These 
models  assist  them  in  R&D,  allowing 
trade-offs  between  cost,  weight,  maneu¬ 
verability,  susceptibility,  range,  delivery 
accuracy,  reliability,  vulnerability,  and  a 
host  of  other  factors.  If  W&A’d  prop¬ 
erly,  these  models  can  yield  multi- 
million-dollar  savings  on  the  resultant 
systems  as  well  as  shortening  the  ac¬ 
quisition  cycle.  Future  PMs  will  also  con¬ 
tinue  to  reap  the  benefits  as  additional 
programs  come  along. 

PMs  HAVE  SHORT  TIME  HORIZONS 
ON  THEIR  PROGRAMS  AND  HENCE, 
ON  THEIR  INVESTMENT 
DECISIONS. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  current  PM  sys¬ 
tem  of  weapon-system  management 
would  agree  that  the  time  that  a  PM 
serves  is  typically  about  three  years,  give 
or  take  a  year  or  so.  Under  this  man¬ 
agement  paradigm,  the  typical  PM  of  a 
multi-billion  dollar  program  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  overall  management  of  his 
or  her  assigned  program  through  only 
one  milestone.  Rarely  is  a  PM  involved 
in  two  milestones,  let  alone  more. 

Since  PMs  are  so  highly  trained  and  mo¬ 
tivated  to  meet  their  acquisition  mile¬ 
stone  and  budgetary  goals  and  to  move 
on  in  their  careers  (having  met  these  im¬ 
portant  and  highly  visible  criteria),  there 
is  litde  motivation  or  incentive  for  them 
to  invest  in  realistic  M&S  since  the 
amount  of  time  needed  for  the  PM  to 
see  the  benefit  of  any  M&S  investment 
has  been  historically  beyond  his  or  her 
tenure  as  PM.  Furthermore,  little  incen¬ 
tive  structure  exists  for  a  PM  to  invest  in 
these  models,  especially  when  the  funds 
could  be  used  for  other,  more  timely  and 
visible  investments  in  the  program  at 
hand. 

Hence,  in  making  investment  decisions 
among  M&S  options,  PMs  are  driven  by 
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the  short-term  goals  of  getting  their  pro¬ 
gram  through  the  acquisition  milestone 
wickets  whUe  tiying  to  minimize  the  risk 
of  time  delays  and  cost  overruns.  Nor 
does  the  current  acquisition  structure 
offer  motivation  to  the  PM  to  make  sig¬ 
nificant  investments  in  M62:S  on  the  basis 
that  such  investments  may  also  mutually 
benefit  other  current  or  future  programs. 

Regarding  the  need  for  PMs  to  invest  in 
M&S,  the  current  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Acquisition  &  Technology), 
Dr.  Jacques  S.  Gansler  has  made  clear 
that  he  “expects  programs  to  make  the 
up-front  investment  in  modeling  and 
simulation  application  technology,  and 
will  be  looking  for  evidence  of  that  in¬ 
vestment  in  program  planning  and  exe¬ 
cution.”^ 

Realistic  M&S  is  not  necessarily 
VIEWED  as  a  benefit  BY  THE  PM. 

This  point  is  perhaps  non-intuitive,  so 
allow  me  to  explain.  Most  weapon  sys¬ 
tems  have  a  number  of  what  are  often 
called  “Measures  of  Effectiveness”  or 
MOEs.  These  may  take  any  number  of 
forms,  such  as  probability  of  kill  (Pk) 
given  an  engagement  or  radar  cross-sec¬ 
tion. 

History  has  shown  that,  typically,  the 
simpler  the  models  characterizing 
weapon-system  performance,  the  more 
optimistic  their  results  since  they  often 
fail  to  take  into  account  the  realities  of 
the  “dirty  batdefield.”  Such  things  as  bat- 
defield  obscuration,  weather  effects,  false 
targets,  mobility,  jamming,  C31,  terrain 
features,  and  a  host  of  other  factors  can 
all  be  pivotal  factors  in  lowering  esti¬ 
mates  of  actual  system  performance  in 
a  realistic  hostile  and  stressful  combat 
environment. 

To  bring  this  discussion  into  focus,  let 
me  take  an  example  case  of  a  hypothet¬ 
ical  ftre-and-forget  weapon  with  an  MOE 
calling  for  a  60-percent  probability  of 
kill  given  a  shot  (Pk/s).  Let’s  assume  that 
this  weapon  is  intended  to  be  dropped 
from  an  aircraft,  descend  on  a  parachute 
while  scanning  the  target  area,  sense  the 
armored  vehicle  it  is  to  attack  and  deto¬ 
nate,  send  a  slug  down  onto  the  vehicle, 
and  (hopefully)  destroy  it. 


Early  estimates  performed  in  support  of 
the  PM  might  show  that  the  estimated 
Pk/s  is  approximately  .91  —well  above 
the  .60  required.  Shordy  after  this,  some¬ 
one  notices  that  the  terrain  was  assumed 
to  be  flat  and  does  not  represent  the  ter¬ 
rain  of  its  expected  combat  theater.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  addition  of  hilly  and  vegetated 
terrain  to  the  model,  estimates  of  Pk/s 
drop  slightly  to  .86  due  to  terrain  mask¬ 
ing  and  intervisibility. 

Shortly  afterward,  another  “enhance¬ 
ment”  is  added  to  the  model  to  account 
for  wind.  This  increases  the  delivery  error 
and  also  causes  some  sensor  scanning 
gaps  on  the  ground  due  to  the  parachute 
motion  caused  by  the  gusting  wind.  This 
drops  the  estimates  to  around  .78. 

By  this  time,  the  PM  may  be  feeling 
somewhat  concerned  but  still  not 
enough  to  panic.  Well,  no  panic  until  an¬ 
other  M&S  realism  factor  is  added:  the 
fact  that  the  targets  must  be  moving  and 
not  simply  stationary  targets  waiting  to 
be  hit.  Adding  moving  targets  further 


complicates  the  aiming  algorithm  and 
delivery  error,  further  dropping  the  Pk/ s 
to  .62.  By  this  time  the  PM  has  begun  to 
wonder  how  much  of  this  “M&S  real¬ 
ism”  he  or  she  can  really  tolerate,  let 
alone  actually  pay  for. 

But  it’s  not  over.  The  data  start  to  roll  in 
regarding  the  reliability  of  the  sensor  and 
aiming  algorithm,  further  dropping  the 
performance  estimate,  this  time  push¬ 
ing  the  Pk/s  below  the  required  .60.  As 
time  goes  by,  additional  model  realism 
sets  in  as  fratricide,  countermeasures, 
false  targets,  and  a  host  of  other  realism 
enhancements  are  added  to  the  models 
supporting  the  PM. 

One  can  readily  conclude  that  realistic 
models  can  actually  serve  as  a  disincen¬ 
tive  to  PMs  who  might  want  to  use  an 
M&S  tool  for  public  relations  rather  than 
for  greater  understanding  of  the  system. 
Why  invest  significant  funds  to  build  a 
model  or  simulation  more  complex  and 
representative  of  real-world  conditions, 
only  to  have  it  yield  more  realistic,  and 
probably  lower,  estimates  of  perfor¬ 
mance.  In  other  words,  why  spend  more 
money  for  bad  news? 

The  Golden  Rule:  Them  that 

HAVE  THE  GOLD  MAKE  THE  RULES. 
In  the  United  States,  the  PM  system  has 
been  purposely  designed  to  place  both 
great  autonomy  and  heavy  responsibil¬ 
ity  on  each  PM  to  get  the  job  done.  There 
is  nothing  innately  wrong  with  this  ei¬ 
ther.  Because  of  this,  PMs  are  driven  to 
invest  their  time  and  energies  in  those 
areas  where  the  return  will  match  the 
short  term  of  their  PM  tenure,  all  the 
while  hoping  not  to  create  more  prob¬ 
lems  than  they  solve. 

I’m  not  blaming  the  PMs  for  this  thought 
process  since  there  is  little  incentive 
structure  to  do  otherwise.  It’s  a  tough 
business  tiying  to  manage  these  multi- 
billion  dollar  programs,  balancing  the 
numerous  requirements  placed  on  them 
by  the  Pentagon,  Congress,  the  private 
sector  and  their  career  demands. 

Since  no  clear  incentive  structure  cur- 
rendy  exists  within  the  PM  system  to  in¬ 
vest  in  realistic  modeling  for  the  long 
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term,  PMs  have  made  investments  that, 
for  the  most  part,  have  been  disorganized 
across  the  DoD,  with  funding  being 
“shotgunned”  out  to  any  number  of  con¬ 
tractors  and/or  in-house  labs  to  answer 
shorter-term  questions. 

So  WHAT  IS  THE  CURRENT 
M&S  SITUATION? 

Significant  funds  are  being  spent  rein¬ 
venting  models  and  sub-models  as  suc¬ 
cessive  PMs  arrive  in  support  of  various 
programs.  And  in  some  cases,  these  same 
models  may  possibly  be  resold  back  to 
the  government  under  a  new  name. 

Another  situation  may  be  that  a  model 
might  be  written  from  scratch,  without 
the  knowledge  that  the  model  may  al¬ 
ready  exist.  Or,  the  government  may 
have  already  paid  for  a  model  under  one 
PM’s  program  that  could  meet  the  needs 
of  another  PM  with  little  or  no  modifica¬ 
tion. 

The  proclamations  of  such  policies  as 
the  STEP  process  and  the  Pentagon  s 
Simulation  Based  Acquisition  (SBA)  Ini¬ 
tiative,  and  other  similar  initiatives  may 
well  not  rise  to  the  levels  of  success  orig¬ 
inally  intended  and  projected.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  people  who  are  in  the  best  position 
to  fund  and  benefit fvm  realistic  M&S  may 
not  do  so. 

Aim  at  nothing  and  you’re 

SURE  TO  HIT  IT.  Is  THERE  A 
SOLUTION? 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  solution  to  the 
current  problem.  But  it  will  require  some 
major  shifts  in  the  way  DoD  does  busi¬ 
ness  — shifts  in  the  way  we  manage  and 
fund  M&S,  test  and  evaluation  -real  re¬ 
form.  It  will  require  change  in  the  way 
we  organize  and  oversee  this  process. 
Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  it  will  also 
require  a  major  shift  in  the  way  PMs 
think  about  funding  M&S  and  how  the 
defense  infrastructure  responds.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  concept  recognizes  and  deals 
with  all  of  these  factors. 

ny  Proposal  -  Meet  ^mSTER” 

I  call  this  change,  “Modeling  and  Simu¬ 
lation  Test  and  Evaluation  Reform”  or 
MASTER.  This  is  not  a  small  perturba¬ 
tion  in  the  way  M&S  is  managed.  It  in- 


architecture  that  welds 
I  together  the  entire  life 
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volves  a  significant  shift  in  current  pro¬ 
cedures.  It  is  not  intended  as  a  challenge 
to  or  substitute  for  SBA  or  STEP  but 
rather  as  a  means  of  helping  to  achieve 
the  goals  established  by  these  two  im¬ 
portant  initiatives. 


•  Logistics  Modeling 

•  Others 

In-house  government  R&D  centers 
would  be  identified  (perhaps  through 
the  use  of  a  Blue  Ribbon  Panel)  to  lead 
each  M&S  expertise  vector.  These  cen¬ 
ters  would  be  responsible  for  assuring 
that  the  models  in  the  technology  vec¬ 
tor  for  which  they  are  responsible  are 
verified  and  validated.  This  accountability 
would  extend  to  those  models  and  sim¬ 
ulations  within  their  own  organizations 
as  well  as  others  outside  their  organi¬ 
zations  that  might  possess  other  unique 
capabilities  that  the  vector  lead  organi¬ 
zation  could  also  call  upon.  In  each  of 
these  centers  would  reside  state-of-the- 
art  knowledge  in  each  center  s  assigned 
technical  vector,  along  with  lead  M&S 
responsibility  for  that  same  vector 
throughout  DoD. 

To  provide  needed  M&S  support  to  PMs 
in  their  respective  vector  disciplines,  each 
center  would  also  have  the  authority  and 
responsibility  to  decide  where  model 
funding  would  best  be  allocated.  In  turn, 
these  lead  centers  would  be  responsible 
for  providing  PMs  timely  support  in  the 
model  vector  for  which  they  are  re¬ 
sponsible. 


The  first  action  required  would  be  to 
identify  the  characteristics  of  the  M&S 
support  historically  needed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  acquisition  community.  I 
would  call  these  “M&S  Vectors,”  each 
vector  being  a  specific  category  of  tech¬ 
nical  modeling  expertise.  At  this  point, 
let  me  list  a  few  possible  M&S  vectors. 
Such  a  list  might  include  M&S  exper¬ 
tise  in: 

•  Terrain  Modeling 

•  Weather  Modeling 

•  Geometric  Solid  Modeling 

•  Aerodynamic  Flow/Flight  Modeling 

•  Target  Signature  Modeling 

•  Sensor/Fusing  Modeling 

•  Smoke/Obscuration  Modeling 

•  C3I  Modeling 

•  Electronic  Warfare  Modeling 

•  Ballistic  Modeling 

•  1-1  Combat  Modeling 

•  M  on  N  Combat  Modeling 

•  Vulnerability/Lethality  Modeling 


For  example,  when  a  PM  is  first  assigned 
to  a  weapon  system,  the  PM  would  ap¬ 
proach  the  Consortium  membership, 
explaining  what  the  system  is  intended 
to  do  and  what  issues  relate  to  its  devel¬ 
opment  and  performance.  The  Consor¬ 
tium  membership  would  then  identify 
which  M&S  vectors  are  needed  to  sup¬ 
port  the  PM,  and  assume  responsibility 
for  providing  M&S  support  to  the  PM 
in  those  areas  of  responsibility,  extend¬ 
ing  the  edges  of  extant  models  and  mod¬ 
ifying  others  to  meet  the  PMs  needs.  In 
some  cases.  Consortium  members  might 
even  assign  professionals  to  the  PM’s  of¬ 
fice  to  assist  on  an  interim  basis. 

Why  a  Consortium? 

The  word  “Consortium”  is  carefully  se¬ 
lected  since  it  carries  with  it  the  idea  of 
an  organism  made  up  of  a  number  of 
entities,  bound  together  by  a  common 
purpose.  It  would  not  require  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  new  entities,  merely  the 
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realignment  of  responsibilities  of  those 
entities  that  already  exist.  This  “Con¬ 
sortium,”  an  organization  made  up  of 
personnel  drawn  primarily  from  the  civil¬ 
ian  sector  of  DoD,  would  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  responsibilities: 

•  Implement  policy  regarding  estab¬ 
lished  M&S  architectures  and  codes. 

•  Assure  that  all  codes  under  their  over¬ 
sight  are  verified  and  validated  as  well 
as  accompanied  by  documentation 
explaining  both  the  capabilities  and 
limitations  of  each  code  to  avoid  mis¬ 
application. 

•  Maintain  a  repositoiy  of  codes  for  ac¬ 
cess  and  application  on  behalf  of  other 
PMs,  assuring  that  codes  are  not  rein¬ 
vented  with  each  successive  PM,  but 
rather  are  upgrades,  expansions,  or 
modifications  of  those  that  already 
exist. 

Does  DNSO 
Have  a  Role  to  Play? 

Absolutely!  Avery  central,  strategic,  and 
critical  role.  The  Defense  Modeling  and 
Simulation  Office  (DMSO)  was  created 
in  1992  “to  both  carry  the  mantle  and 
promote  the  mantra  of  simulation  s  enor¬ 
mous  potential  for  streamlining  acqui¬ 
sition  and  development  of  new  weapon 
systems,  plus  enhancing  training  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  readiness.”"^  It  was  set  up 
with  the  hope  of  bringing  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  discipline  and  organization  to 
DoD’s  M&S  efforts. 

In  the  early  years,  immediately  after  the 
creation  of  DMSO  (1992-1994),  the  bud¬ 
get  provided  was  executed  through  a 
mechanism  called  “focus  call”  -a  broad 
range  of,  arguably,  mostly  disjointed 
M&S  requests  from  a  wide  variety  of 
sources.  Since  the  development  and  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  DoD  M&S  Master  Plan 
(1994-1995),  the  investments  by  DMSO 
were  redirected  toward  establishment  of 
the  key  enablers  called  for  in  the  Mas¬ 
ter  Plan. 

The  fruits  of  these  investments  are  only 
beginning  to  be  realized  now  with  the 
establishment  of  the  High  Level  Archi¬ 
tecture  (HLA)  as  the  DoD  M&S  Tech¬ 
nical  Architecture  standard  in  1996,  and 
its  acceptance  by  the  industrial  Object 


Management  Group  (OMG)  and  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Electrical  &  Electronics  Engi¬ 
neers  (IEEE)  as  commercial  standards. 

The  North  Atlantic  Council,  in  their  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  first  NATO  M&S  Master 
Plan,  recently  adopted  the  HLA  in  De¬ 
cember  1998.  Additionally,  it  is  expected 
that  1999  will  see  the  embracing  of  the 
Synthetic  Environment  Data  Represen¬ 
tation  and  Interchange  Specification 
(SEDRIS)  by  key  M&S  development 
communities  in  the  commercial  and  mil¬ 
itary  markets. 

While  these  steps  show  positive  move¬ 
ment  in  development  of  key  M&S  in¬ 
frastructure  areas,  there  is  much  more 
Enterprise-level  work  that  needs  to  be 
done. 

To  illustrate,  let  me  use  (for  lack  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  analogy),  the  Professional  Golf  As¬ 
sociation,  the  PGA  or,  perhaps,  the 
United  States  Golfing  Association 
(USGA). 

If  one  views  the  M&S  Consortium  mem¬ 
ber  organizations  as  “member  golf 
courses,”  the  PMs  “as  golfers,”  and  the 
DMSO  as  the  PGA,  the  PGA  would  set 
the  rules,  manage  the  “member  golf 


courses”  and  ensure  fair  play.  Further, 
the  PGA  would  adjudicate  technical  com¬ 
petencies  (the  “handicaps”)  and  lead  de¬ 
cisions  on  behalf  of  “member  golf 
courses”  on  which  tournaments  would 
be  scheduled,  which  “fairways”  would 
need  to  be  upgraded,  where  new  “greens 
and  sandtraps”  would  need  to  be  built, 
and  what  the  “purse”  would  be  to  meet 
needs  of  the  “golfers.” 

In  essence,  DMSO  would  establish  the 
set  of  rules  within  which  the  entire  Con¬ 
sortium  membership  would  be  man¬ 
aged,  and  all  play  would  be  executed. 
They  would  serve  as  the  DoD’s  “Win¬ 
dows”  protocol  establishers,  architecture 
writers,  and  the  qualifiers  and  disquali- 
fiers  when  member  organizations  or  in¬ 
dividual  members  don’t  play  by  the 
rules. 

Another  key  point  is  that  DMSO  would 
not  write  any  code.  DMSO  would  over¬ 
see  development  and  provisioning  of  key 
infrastructure  enabling  software  that  is 
developed  commercially  or  through 
other  development  members  of  the  Con¬ 
sortium  until  such  time  as  a  viable  com¬ 
mercial  marketplace  for  the  applications 
could  be  fostered  and  sustained. 

The  decisions  on  which  M&S  needed 
to  be  upgraded  (and  invented  from 
scratch  if  needed)  would  be  made  by  the 
technology  vector  members  of  the  Con¬ 
sortium  charged  with  the  lead  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  specific  areas  of  M&S.  Even 
then,  the  modeling  would  often  not  be 
done  within  that  lead  organization’s  fa¬ 
cility,  but  would  be  funded  at  the  facil¬ 
ity  that  represented  the  state-of-the-art 
in  that  M&S  technical  area,  even  an  or¬ 
ganization  outside  of  the  DoD. 

The  recently  strengthened  Office  of  the 
Director,  Defense  Research  and  Engi¬ 
neering  within  the  Office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense,  would  play  a  vital  role 
in  the  success  of  this  effort. 

n&S — Hore  Success  on  Training 
Side  Versus  Acquisition  Side 

Clearly,  the  Department  has  experienced 
more  success  in  its  M&S  training  activ¬ 
ities  than  in  support  of  its  acquisition 
activities.  In  fact.  Navy  Capt.  James  Hol- 
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lenbach  said  recendy  that  “Simulation 
has  to  prove  its  worth  to  protect  its  dol¬ 
lars.  The  consensus  is  [the  M&S  com¬ 
munity]  has  had  the  most  [M&S]  success 
in  the  training  realm,  some  in  analysis, 
and  the  least  penetration  with  acquisi¬ 
tion-oriented  M&S.”^ 

Part  of  this  success  has  been  the  close 
coupling  that  exists  between  the  train¬ 
ing  community  and  those  who  build 
their  trainers.  The  MASTER  concept 
should  help  address  this  problem  on  the 
acquisition  side  by  similarly  bringing 
closer  together  the  builders  and  users  of 
these  acquisition  models  and  simula¬ 
tions. 

"HASTER’’  and  Its  Benefits  - 
A  Brief  Recap 

MASTER  is  a  management  approach  to 
M&S  in  support  of  DoD  s  policy  of  Sim¬ 
ulation  Based  Acquisition  and  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Reform.  It  will  ultimately  provide 
critical  mass  funding  to  DoD’s  M&S  ef¬ 
forts,  add  discipline  to  the  development 
of  M&S,  ensure  that  the  funds  are  ex¬ 
pended  to  further  the  state-of-the-M&S- 
art,  including  its  W&A 

In  addition,  it  would  add  consistency 
and  efficient  connectivity  across  various 
model  vectors  cuirently  being  developed, 
free  up  the  PMs’  time  and  concerns 
about  realistic  M&S  support,  and  assure 
that  realistic  models  and  simulations  are 
exercised  in  designing,  testing,  evaluat¬ 
ing,  training,  fielding,  and  employing 
our  defense  systems  in  combat. 

The  benefits  are  many,  but  let  me  cite  a 
few: 

•  MASTER  would  assure  that  PMs  re¬ 
ceive  the  best  and  most  realistic  model 
support  for  their  programs. 

•  By  establishing  necessary  Consortium 
protocols  for  model  architecture,  lan¬ 
guages  and  other  M&S  characteris¬ 
tics,  no  funds  would  be  invested  in 
model  development  or  upgrades  un¬ 
less  such  development  or  upgrades 
met  established  protocols,  thereby  fa¬ 
cilitating  interoperability.  Rather  than 
spending  significant  funds  reinvent¬ 
ing  and  re-buying  codes  that  exist  or 
exist  in  part,  MASTER  would  direct 


model  investment  funds  toward  ex¬ 
tending  the  capability  of  extant  mod¬ 
els  and  simulations,  in-house  and 
out-of-house,  where  appropriate. 

•  The  MASTER  structure  would  provide 
an  adequate  source  of  funding  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  state-of-the-art  in  the  M&S 
base,  versus  a  situation  where  the  PM 
allocates  M&S  funds  at  his  or  her  dis¬ 
cretion  in  an  attempt  to  maximize 
short-term  return. 

•  MASTER  would  focus  national  ex¬ 
pertise  in  each  model  discipline  to  as¬ 
sure  that  needed  model  investments 
are  not  only  funded,  but  also  directed 
at  extending  the  edges  of  the  best 
models  currently  available. 

•  MASTER  would  free  up  some  of  the 
PM’s  time  and  attention  to  other  man¬ 
agement  responsibilities  and  let  the 
Consortium  provide  the  M&S  sup¬ 
port  needed  for  their  respective  pro¬ 
grams. 

•  MASTER  would  also  help  keep  the 
government’s  in-house  laboratories  re¬ 
sponsive  to  real-time  needs  and  allow 
the  government  to  retain  its  smart- 
buyer  capability,  which  it  has  been  los¬ 
ing  over  the  past  decade. 

Strength  in  Numbers 

The  MASTER  concept  also  benefits  from 
the  fact  that,  with  so  many  acquisition 
programs  ongoing,  a  small  percentage 
of  each  of  these  many  programs  ends 
up  being  a  large  source  of  M&S  funds. 
These  funds  constitute  an  investment 
critical  mass  sufficient  to  serve  the  DoD 
much  better  than  the  many  disjointed 
investments  now  ongoing  in  a  host  of 
individual  programs. 


Something  to  Think  About, 
Something  to  Talk  About 

The  thoughts  I  discuss  in  this  article  are 
presented  to  precipitate  meaningful  and 
open  discussion.  Clearly,  they  have  some 
rough  edges  and  need  refining.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  issues  relating  to  the  role  of  up¬ 
grades  to  private  proprietary  models, 
which  are  not  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  DoD,  need  to  eventually  be  ad¬ 
dressed,  but  I  don’t  think  this  is  an  in¬ 
surmountable  issue.  Hopefully,  these 
ideas  will  serve  as  food  for  thought  and 
eventually,  once  sufficiendy  refined,  pro¬ 
vide  a  catalyst  for  action. 

Dr.  Gansler  was  recently  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing,  “The  biggest  hurdle  in  achieving 
Simulation  Based  Acquisition  is  getting 
people  to  pay  for  the  modeling  and  sim¬ 
ulation.  No  one  program  wants  to  pay 
for  something  that  benefits  many.”^ 

The  ideas  set  forth  in  this  article  might 
sound  somewhat  radical,  but  they  do  in- 
centivize  ^nd fund  the  STEP  and  SBA  con¬ 
cepts,  which  have  become  Pentagon 
policy  in  recent  months  and  years. 

We  can’t  afford  to  continue  to  talk  in 
hopes  that  new  money  appears  or  that 
the  PM  will  do  something  significant  in 
M&S.  There  must  be  an  incentive  and 
a  plan.  After  all,  aim  at  nothing,  and  were 
sure  to  hit  it 
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DoD  Awards  S19l1illion 
For  Science  and 
Engineering  Research 


—  eputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Science  and  Techriblogy),  Pc' 
lores  Etter  announced  today 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD) 
plans  to  award  $19  million  at  32  acade¬ 
mic  institutions  in  18  states;  including 
Puerto  Rico,  to  perform  research  in  sci¬ 
ence  and  engineering  fields  important  to 
national  defense.  Sixty-seven  projects 
were  competitively  selected  under  the 
fiscal  year  1999  Defense  Experimental . 
Program  to  Stimulate  Competitive  Re¬ 
search  (DEPSCoR).  The  DEPSGdR  is  to 
expand  research  opportunities  in  States 
that  have  traditionally  received  the  least 
funding  in  federal  support  for  university 
research.  The  average  award  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  $284,000.  . 

University  professors  in  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Mississippi,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Okla¬ 
homa,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Wyoming,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  were 
eligible  to  submit  proposals  under  this 
competition. 


The  Air  Force  Office  of  Scieiitific 
Search,  the  Army  Research  Office,  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research,  arid  the 
lishc  Missile  Defense  Orgahization  (Sci¬ 
ence  and  Technoiogy  directorate) 
solicited  proposals  utilizing  a  defense¬ 
wide  Broad  Agencj^  Announcement 
(BAA).  .Ac  D  Was 

lished  on  the  Internet  abd  accessed 
the  Experimental  Program  to  Stimulate 
Compedtive  Research  State  Committees, 
which  solicited  and  selected  projects  for 
their  states’  proposals.  In  response,  19 
proposals  consisting  of  244  projects  were 
submitted  reqdesting  more  tluh$77  mil- 
slion.-' V  :'4  ;  h;  i  (T-'  f 

Editor’s  Note:  This  information 
public  domairl  For  a  list  of  FY99 
projects,  see  Jaii.  21,  OASD 
Affairs  News  Releases  at  http://www 
defenseiink.mil/news  on  the  Internet. 
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OASD  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  NEWS  RELEASE 


Advanced  Concept 
Technology  Demonstration 
Programs  Announced 


nder  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and 
Technology  Dr.  Jacques  S.  Gansler  announced 
today  1 1  Fiscal  Year  1999  Advanced  Concept 
Technology  Demonstration  (ACTD)  programs 
designed  to  mature  technology  to  meet 
warfighter  needs.  The  President’s  FY99  budget  includes 
$89.83  million  for  ongoing  and  new  FY99  ACTD  pro¬ 
grams.  This  amount  leverages  underlying  Department 
of  Defense,  military  services,  and  defense  agenc>^  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology  investments. 

Numerous  proposals  were  submitted  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  sendees,  theater  commanders,  and  joint  staff.  Re¬ 
view  of  the  proposed  ACTDs  was  conducted  by  the 
military  services  and  unified  commanders,  with  final 
reviews  and  recommendations  from  the  Joint  Re¬ 
quirements  Oversight  Council  G^OC)  and  Office  of 
the  Secretar)'  of  Defense  staff.  The  J ROC  also  recom¬ 
mended  prospective  user  sponsors  and  lead  ser- 
vices/agencics  for  the  programs.  Eleven  finalists  were 
rank-ordered  h)'  thcJROC,  and  have  been  approved 
for  start  in  FY99. 

Manning  new  operational  concepts  with  new  tech¬ 
nologies,  ACTDs  are  aimed  at  fielding  new  systems 
within  two  to  four  years.  The  ACTD  is  DoD  s  approach 
to  capturing  and  harnessing  technology  and  innova¬ 
tion  rapidly  for  military  use  at  reduced  costs.  ACTDs 
are  designed  to  directly  foster  alliance  bem^een  the 
technologists  and  the  warfighters,  eliminating  barri¬ 
ers  and  improving  the  management  of  these  critical 
efforts. 

Descriptions  of  the  ACTDs  selected  for  initiation  in 
FY99  follow: 

*  Joint  theater  logistics  visualizes  the  combat  support 
system  compared  with  executing  operations  plan 
and  the  common  operations  picture,  to  enhance  the 
command  and  control  of  combat  support  at  the  Joint 
Task  Force. 

•  Common  spectral  MASINT  (Measurement  and  Sig¬ 
nature  Intelligence)  exploitation  applies  emerging 
multi-  and  hypcr-spectral  imager)^  processing  tech¬ 
niques  to  support  targeting,  sea-air  rescue,  counter- 
drug  ops,  etc. 


•  Theater  Air  and  Missile  Defense  interoperability  in¬ 
tegrates  the  Patriot  and  Aegis  theater  air  missile  sys¬ 
tems,  resulting  in  an  integrated  air  picture  and 
extended  engagement  zones. 

•  Joint  medical  operations/ telemedicine  uses  digital 
imaging  devices  and  information  technology  to  cre¬ 
ate  “telemedicine  teams”  to  enhance  diagnosis  and 
treatments,  and  reduce  ev^acuations  and  size  of  med¬ 
ical  teams. 

•  Human  intelligence  support  tools  use  targeting,  col¬ 
lection,  and  dissemination  technologies  to  enhance 
human  intelligence,  force  protection,  and  forensic 
intelligence  missions. 

•  Battle  damage  assessment  in  joint  targeting  tools  in¬ 
tegrates  automated  combat  assessment  of  fixed  and 
mobile  targets  into  the  joint  targeting  tools  system 
to  produce  physical,  functional,  and  campaign-level 
assessments. 

•  Personnel  recovery  mission  software  integrates  semi- 
automated  image,  intelligence,  and  passive  detec¬ 
tion  tools  to  increase  capabilities  of  joint  search  and 
rescue  operations. 

•  Force  medical  protection/dosimeter  uses  personal 
sensors  and  field  analyzers  to  detect  chemical  (and 
possibly  biological)  agents,  resulting  in  casualt)’  pre¬ 
vention  and  management  through  agent  surveillance. 

•  Small  unit  logistics  applies  web-based,  Internet,  data- 
interface,  and  neural  technologies  to  enable  better 
command  and  control  of  tactical  logistics  forces. 

•  Compact  environmental  anomaly  sensor  uses  ad¬ 
vanced,  miniaturized  sensors  integrated  onto  a  de- 
fense-supporl-program  satellite  to  pro\1de  warnings 
of  dangerous  space  emnronment  conditions. 

•  Coherent  analytical  computing  emironment  pro¬ 
vides  decision  management  tools  for  aviation  assets 
to  support  AV-8B  and  Joint  Strike  Fighter  “autonomic 
logistics,”  thereby  reducing  total  ownership  costs. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  information  is  in  the  public  do¬ 
main  at  http://www.defenselink.mil/news  on  the 

internet. 
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NVENTING  GOVERNMENT 


iGof e  Pushing  Privatiiation 

[  "Transforming  Governments  in  the  21  st  Century' 


e  are  here  at  this 
extraordinary  in¬ 
ternational  gather¬ 
ing,  the  very  first  of 
.  ,  ,  ,  its  kind,  to  talk 

*5  i  K'  f-"  t* 

ahoulJi  subject  that  lies  at  the 
veiy  heart  of  economic  growth 
and  productivity  -  and  even 
basic  political  legitimacy  —  for 
the  21st  century:  reforming  and 
reinventing  government  so  that 
it  is  smaller,  smarter,  and  more 
responsive  to  change  in  this  fast¬ 
changing  Information  Age. 


Editor’s  Note:  At  the  Jan.  14  special  “Global  Forum  On 
Reinventing  Government,”  Vice  President  A1  Gore 
brought  in  a  number  of  current  and  former  leaders  of 
foreign  governments  to  tout  the  benefits  of  privatization. 
The  speakers,  from  Poland,  South  Africa,  Great  Britain, 
and  New  Zealand,  talked  about  how  they  cut  costs  and 
improved  services  by  turning  over  various  government 
functions  to  the  private  sector.  Excerpts  from  Gore’s 
speech  to  the  international  delegates  are  reprinted  here 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  This  information  is  in  the 
public  domain  at  http://www.npr.gov  on  the  National 
Partnership  for  Reinventing  Government  Web  site. 


first  principle  of  21st  century 
government:  economic  pros¬ 
perity  demands  political  legiti¬ 
macy. 


Economic  ProspeiHy  Demands 
Political  legitimacy 

Just  a  handful  of  years  ago,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  hold  this  conference. 
Government  reform  was  considered 
purely  a  domestic,  internal  topic  -  that 
is,  when  it  happened  at  all.  And  back 
when  our  economies  were  defined  by 
our  political  borders,  it  was  far  less  of  an 
economic  imperative.  After  all,  if  our 
businesses  had  to  battle  a  bloated  bu¬ 
reaucracy,  ever-rising  taxes,  and  over-reg¬ 
ulation,  at  least  all  of  their  competitors 
had  the  same  disadvantage. 

Today,  so  many  forward-thinking  na¬ 
tions  have  realized  that  they  cannot  make 
the  most  of  the  Information  Age  with  the 
creaking  governmental  machinery  of  the 
Industrial  Age.  We  cannot  compete  and 
thrive  in  the  global  marketplace  if  we  are 
battling  bureaucracy  and  apathy  on  our 
own  shores.  And  we  certainly  cannot 
earn  and  sustain  the  faith  of  our  people 
if  we  do  not  show  them  that  self-gov¬ 
ernment  can  work  for  them  -  that  they 
can  reap  its  benefits,  and  become  full 
partners  in  its  progress. 

Reinvention  and  reform  is  not  a  way  to 
scale  back  our  ambitions,  or  tighten  our 
belts  for  its  own  sake  —  as  if  sacrifice 
were  a  first  principle. 


It  is,  in  fact,  a  recognition  of  this  funda¬ 
mental  truth:  that  we  cannot  chase  our 
highest  ideals  unless  they  are  grounded 
in  workable,  practical,  responsible  self- 
governance. 

We  need  governments  that  are  as  flexi¬ 
ble,  as  dynamic,  as  focused  on  serving 
their  customers  as  the  best  private  com¬ 
panies  around  the  world.  We  need  to 
adopt  the  very  best  management  tech¬ 
niques  from  the  private  sector  to  create 
governments  that  are  fully  prepared  for 
the  Information  Age. 

In  this  fast-moving,  fast-changing  global 
economy  -  when  the  free  flow  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  data  sustain  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  strength,  and  whole  new  industries 
are  bom  every  day  —governments  must 
be  lean,  nimble,  and  creative,  or  they  will 
surely  be  left  behind. 

Then  there  is  the  basic  freedom  that  un¬ 
derlies  free  markets  everywhere.  When 
governments  work  for  the  people  - 
when  citizens  receive  good  basic  services, 
and  have  faith  in  the  government  that  is 
providing  them  —  when  taxes  are  low, 
and  government  meets  public  needs 
without  maddening  bureaucracy  -  then 
a  large  measure  of  political  and  economic 
stability  naturally  follows.  Let  this  be  a 


ntain,  i  am  exhilarated  by  the  vision 
ts  and  and  passion  for  change  in  this 
iment  room.  I  know  the  great  sacrifices 
jore  s  many  of  you  have  made  to  re- 
i  here  make  your  governments.  I  want 
in  the  us  to  stand  together,  and  forge 
tional  a  new  global  coalition  for 
smaller,  smarter  governance. 
Over  the  next  two  days  -and  at 
a  parallel  conference  I  am  con¬ 
vening  in  February,  on  ways  to  fight  in¬ 
ternational  corruption  and  cronyism  — 
let  us  learn  from  one  another,  and  make 
just,  responsive,  and  responsible  gov¬ 
ernment  a  pillar  of  global  strength  and 
community. 

No  Coolde-Ciitter  Model 
for  Reinvention 

We  all  know  that  there  is  no  cookie-cut¬ 
ter  model  for  reinvention.  Nations  have 
found  different  paths  to  reform  —  and 
for  vastly  different  reasons.  For  many, 
the  catalyst  was  economic  crisis  or 
calamity:  crippling  deficits,  rising  taxes, 
declining  living  standards,  or  interna¬ 
tional  defaults. 

That  is  why  the  first  generation  of  re¬ 
form  in  many  nations  focused  on  macro- 
economic  reforms  and  privatization  of 
state-owned  assets. 

In  the  United  States,  we  faced  an  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis  of  a  different  sort  —  char¬ 
acterized  by  chronic  large  deficits.  But 
we  also  faced  a  crisis  of  confidence  from 
our  citizens,  and  anger  over  govern¬ 
ment’s  rising  cost  and  declining  effec¬ 
tiveness. 

In  Europe,  every  government  faced  pub¬ 
lic-sector  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
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Maastricht  Treaty,  as  well  as  the  emerg¬ 
ing  demands  of  economic  integration 
and  the  European  Union. 

In  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  So¬ 
viet  Union,  the  challenge  was  not  to  rein¬ 
vent  democratic  self-government,  but  to 
invent  it  in  the  first  place. 

In  South  Africa,  the  historic  challenge 
was  to  move  beyond  the  evils  and  un¬ 
fairness  of  the  Apartheid  era. 

In  Latin  America,  now  that  important 
progress  has  been  made  in  economic  re¬ 
form  and  privatization,  “la  segunda  gen- 
eracion”  of  reform  is  underway  -focused 
on  building  responsive,  effective  gov¬ 
ernments  that  earn  people’s  trust  and 
faith. 

In  all  these  regions  of  our  world,  we  have 
seen  some  remarkably  successful  re¬ 
forms:  from  New  Zealand’s  performance- 
based  management,  to  Australia’s  new 
focus  on  outcomes  and  results;  from  the 
greater  transparency  of  nations  like  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Poland,  to  England’s  focus  on 
what  we  call  “customer  service”  -  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  citizen. 

When  President  Clinton  and  I  began 
what  we  call  Reinventing  Government, 
or  REGO,  we  borrowed  a  great  deal  from 
other  nations  -  such  as  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  government-wide  financial  stan¬ 
dards  -personally  recommended  to  me 
by  New  Zealand’s  Treasury  Secretary, 
Graham  Scott. 

The  question  we  should  consider  over 
the  next  two  days  is  whether  these  dif¬ 
ferent  roads  do  indeed  lead  to  the  same 
destination:  whether  we  can  determine 
both  the  basic  purposes  of  reinvention 
and  reform  around  the  world,  and  the 
basic  tools  and  institutions  we  must 
strengthen  to  fulfill  them. 

Cultural  Challenges 

We  know  that  many  of  us  have  faced,  in 
varying  stages,  a  singular  cultural  chal¬ 
lenge:  Industrial  Age  bureaucracies  that 
have  grown  far  beyond  the  professional 
classes  they  were  envisioned  to  be,  and 
at  times  seem  to  specialize  in  immobil¬ 
ity  and  apathy,  lacking  the  leadership 
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and  also  the  freedom  to  change  with  the 
changing  times. 

This  is  not  a  new  problem.  Back  in  the 
days  of  Spanish  rule  in  Latin  America, 
when  the  viceroys  were  given  commands 
by  their  King  that  they  could  not  possi¬ 
bly  fulfill,  they  answered  with  a  phrase 
that  still  resonates  through  many  bu¬ 
reaucracies  today:  “Obedezco  pero  no 
complo”  -“I  obey,  but  I  do  not  comply.” 

In  fact,  we  find  that  this  sentiment  is  uni¬ 
versal.  In  Turkey,  there  is  a  phrase  that 
means:  “1  will  obey  the  rules  —  regard¬ 
less  of  what  they  cause.” 

In  Germany,  government  workers  used 
to  use  the  phrase:  “I  will  see  what  lets  it¬ 
self  be  done.” 

Of  course,  here  in  the  United  States,  a 
common  phrase  used  to  be:  “good 
enough  for  government  work.”  We’re 
working  to  change  that.  Clearly,  all  of  us 
face  the  challenge  of  changing  this  cul¬ 
ture,  and  leading  and  empowering  em¬ 
ployees  to  make  the  innovations  we  need. 
What,  then,  are  the  common  imperatives 
as  we  seek  to  create  that  change?  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  four: 

Economic  Competitiveness 
First,  economic  competitiveness.  We  all 
share  a  concern  that  government  lay  the 
foundation  for  economic  prosperity,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  drag  on  it  —  which 
means  cutting  deficits  and  wasteful 
spending.  We  all  share  an  interest  in  the 
transparency  of  government  operations 
-so  to  global  investors  have  confidence 
in  us,  and  are  less  prone  to  the  rapid 
withdrawals  of  capital  that  we  saw 
throughout  Asia  in  die  past  year-and-a- 
half. 

Some  of  you  may  be  familiar  with  the 
term  “red  tape”  -  the  ever-expanding 
rules  and  regulations  that  governments 
seem  to  love  -  and  citizens  hate.  In  a 
global  economy  where  capital  can  be  in¬ 
vested  anywhere,  red  tape  is  like  an  eco¬ 
nomic  noose  that  says:  If  you  send  your 
investments  here,  we’re  going  to  stran¬ 
gle  them  with  bureaucracy,  inefficiency, 
and  forms,  fees,  and  requirements  you 
can  barely  even  understand.  That’s  why 
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SO  many  of  us  are  working  on  common- 
sense  regulatory  reform. 

Korea  is  abolishing  almost  half  its  regu¬ 
lations.  In  the  United  States,  we  forced 
agencies  to  cut  16,000  pages  of  needless 
regulations,  and  640,000  pages  of  in¬ 
ternal  rules.  This  is  good  for  the  people, 
too;  those  rules  and  regulations  make 
government  services  slower  and  more 
expensive.  In  Costa  Rica,  decrees  to  elim¬ 
inate  barriers  to  entry  in  the  pharma¬ 
ceutical  industry  led  to  reductions  in  the 
price  of  life-saving  drugs  and  medicine 
- 1 1  percent  in  only  four  months! 

Doing  More  With  Less 
Second,  doing  more  with  less.  In  the  70s 
and  80s,  we  saw  a  growing  international 
frustration  with  rising  tax  rates  -  and 
the  fact  that  they  were  paying  not  for 
better  services,  but  for  more  bureaucracy 
and  inefficiency.  The  “stagflation”  of  that 
time  -with  slower  growth  and  high  in¬ 
flation  eating  away  at  family  incomes  — 
made  rising  tax  rates  even  more  of  a  bur¬ 
den.  In  America,  we  found  that  only 
through  reinvention  —  which  saved  us 
$137  billion  —  could  we  cut  taxes,  bal¬ 
ance  the  budget,  and  improve  services 
all  at  the  same  time. 

It’s  happening  around  the  world:  the 
Canadian  Programme  Review  turned  a 
budget  deficit  into  a  balanced  budget, 
and  cut  the  federal  workforce  by  25  per¬ 
cent.  For  10  years  now,  Chile  has  run 
surpluses  and  reduced  its  government 
payroll. 

Building  Faith  in  Government 
Third,  building  people’s  faith  in  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  wasn’t  only  budget  deficits 
that  were  trapping  our  governments  in 
the  past.  Many  of  us  faced  performance 
deficits  as  well  -  a  legitimate  feeling  that 
government  wasn’t  doing  what  it  said  it 
was  going  to  do.  With  so  little  faith  in 
self-government  at  home,  it  is  harder  to 
build  the  faith  of  the  world  community 
that  vibrant  free  markets  and  the  free 
flow  of  capital  and  ideas  will  be  sus¬ 
tained.  That’s  why,  in  the  United  States, 
we  started  treating  our  citizens  as  “cus¬ 
tomers”  —the  way  the  best  private  busi¬ 
nesses  treat  their  customers.  Great  Britain 
pioneered  this  notion  of  service  to  the 
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citizen  in  the  late  1980s.  The  Danish  ac¬ 
tually  set  maximum  response  times 
when  citizens  need  help.  The  French  de¬ 
fine  their  goals  as  putting  “the  citizen  in 
the  core  of  public  service”  —for  instance, 
they  now  can  deliver  passports  in  less 
than  one  hour! 

Building  faith  also  demands  that  we 
bring  government  closer  to  the  people. 
Some  countries  refer  to  the  principle  of 
“subsidiarity”;  other  countries  speak  of 
decentralization  or  devolution.  But  the 
concept  is  the  same:  empower  govern¬ 
ments  not  in  some  distant  national  cap¬ 
ital,  but  in  the  places  where  people  live 
and  work,  so  it  can  be  more  responsive 
to  their  needs.  Countries  as  diverse  as 
India,  Mexico,  Pakistan,  Poland,  and 
Thailand  now  talk  about  decentraliza¬ 
tion  and  the  need  to  build  local  gov¬ 
ernment  as  more  power  moves  toward 
the  people. 

Strengthening  Community  and 
Civil  Society 

Fourth  and  finally,  strengthening  com¬ 
munity  and  civil  society.  In  this  way,  rein¬ 
vention  and  reform  are  about  something 
far  grander  than  the  gears  of  govern¬ 
ment,  or  even  the  smooth  workings  of 
democracy.  David  Osborne,  author  of 
the  landmark  book  “Reinventing  Gov¬ 
ernment,”  talked  about  the  need  to 
“steer,  not  row.”  A  government  that  tries 
to  fulfill  every  function  itself  —  a  gov¬ 
ernment  that  tries  to  be  an  omnipresent 
welfare  state  —  will  only  leave  its  people 
in  a  catatonic  state.  Smaller,  more 
empowering  government  unleashes  the 
energy  of  ordinary  families  and  com¬ 
munities.  That’s  what  President  Clinton 
and  I  tried  to  do  with  welfare  reform  — 
setting  national  standards  for  moving 
people  from  welfare  to  work,  but  then 
letting  states  and  local  communities 
shape  the  reforms  that  work  best  for 
them. 

This  kind  of  empowering  government  — 
government  that  sets  goals,  and  provides 
the  tools  to  reach  them  —  leaves  a  vital 
role  for  communities,  churches,  civic  in¬ 
stitutions,  families:  the  kind  of  vibrant 
civic  life  that  is  the  very  ideal  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment.  It’s  happening  everywhere:  the 
representative  from  Ghana  wrote  to  us 


about  the  importance  of  civil  society  to 
the  reform  process.  Mongolia  is  shifting 
more  governmental  functions  to  its  non¬ 
governmental  organizations.  This  is  far 
from  an  abdication  of  responsibility  —it 
is  really  a  call  to  responsibility,  from  all 
quarters. 

If  we  accept  that  these  are  our  common 
purposes  —  competitiveness,  building 
faith,  doing  more  with  less,  and  strength¬ 
ening  civil  society  -  and  I  hope  this  is  a 
subject  we  can  debate  at  this  conference 
—  then  it  is  worth  considering:  does  it 
take  more  than  mere  government  re¬ 
forms  to  achieve  them?  I  believe  it  does. 

Ilore  Than  Here 
Government  Reforms 

The  fact  that  we  can  even  gather  here 
may  be  because  we  have  come  to  a  new 
point  in  history.  No  longer  do  nations 
divide  themselves  along  the  stark  ideo¬ 
logical  divides  of  the  old  Cold  War.  In¬ 
stead,  more  and  more  nations  are 
committed  to  the  common  vision  of 
democracy  and  free-market  economies. 

At  the  heart  of  these  concepts  one  finds 
a  set  of  institutions  that  allow  people  of 
different  beliefs  to  peacefully  resolve  their 
differences.  Democracy  and  market  cap¬ 
italism  cannot  thrive  in  societies  that  do 
not  enjoy  freedom  of  the  press;  an  hon¬ 
est  and  impartial  judiciary;  an  ability  to 
check  executive  and  legislative  power; 
and  a  steadily  expanding  circle  of  dig¬ 
nity  among  different  races  and  ethnic 
groups,  women  and  men,  different  reli¬ 
gious  faiths. 

These  institutions  are  often  frustrating 
and  inefficient.  But  democracy  and  free 
markets  work  when  we  allow  for  the  res¬ 
olution  of  conflict.  Too  many  nations 
are  still  lacking  those  basic  institutions 
—  and  for  them  conflict  is  bloody  and 
brutal.  But  for  those  of  us  engaged  in  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  institutional  reform, 
these  underpinnings  of  democratic  so¬ 
ciety  are  cherished.  I  believe  they  are  the 
basis  of  any  serious  reform  effort. 

I’ll  talk  more  about  our  experience  with 
REGO  in  our  first  plenary  session.  But 
today,  as  we  rededicate  ourselves  to  rein¬ 
vention  and  reform  around  the  world,  I 


have  the  honor  of  making  three  impor¬ 
tant  new  announcements  about  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  reinvent  government  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Pay  for  Performance 
If  we  want  our  government  to  be  ac¬ 
countable  for  every  taxpayer’s  dime,  then 
we  need  a  workforce  that  will  be  held 
accountable  for  real  results.  That  is  why 
we  want  to  submit  to  Congress  new  civil 
service  reform  legislation,  to  significantly 
change  the  way  many  federal  workers 
are  hired,  rewarded,  and  paid.  Our  civil 
service  reform  will  be  based  on  an  in¬ 
sight  that  is  common  in  private  indus¬ 
try:  you  pay  for  performance.  Instead  of 
providing  automatic  pay  increases  based 
on  seniority,  managers  in  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  would  have  a  significant  por¬ 
tion  of  their  pay  determined  by  how  well 
they  do  their  jobs,  and  meet  the  people’s 
needs.  This  won’t  cost  taxpayers  an  extra 
penny,  but  it  will  ensure  that  today’s  tax 
dollars  are  far  better  spent.  We  plan  to 
start  working  with  our  agencies  and  our 
employees’  representatives  to  craft  this 
proposal  right  away. 

Of  course,  to  truly  change  our  culture, 
we  must  combine  this  legislation  with 
the  right  kind  of  partnerships  between 
labor  and  management.  Partnerships 


which  recognize  the  interests  of  both 
sides,  but  unite  both  front-line  workers 
and  managers  in  the  common  cause  of 
improving  government  performance. 

Focus  ON  Results,  Not  Red  Tape 
Next,  we  must  do  even  more  to  focus  on 
results,  not  red  tape  and  regulation.  This 
year’s  budget  will  contain  a  major  new 
initiative  with  a  simple  premise:  the  needs 
of  our  children  first,  the  needs  of  bu¬ 
reaucracy  last.  Recently,  through  REGO, 
we  began  to  collect  statistics  on  chil¬ 
dren’s  health  -immunization  rates,  the 
absence  of  teen  pregnancy,  child  nutri¬ 
tion.  Now  we  will  start  a  pilot  partner¬ 
ship  with  10  cities  or  states  that  will 
commit  to  specific  improvements  in 
these  areas.  In  return  for  their  commit¬ 
ment  to  focus  on  results,  we  will  give 
them  unprecedented  new  flexibility  in 
how  they  use  federal  funds  to  achieve 
the  results  they  want.  This  new  initia¬ 
tive,  called  Results  For  Our  Children, 
will  make  a  profound  difference  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  young  lives. 

Listening  to  You,  the  Customer 
Finally,  you  cannot  improve  customer 
service  unless  you  truly  listen  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  This  year,  we  will  conduct  the 
first-ever  government-wide  Customer 
Satisfaction  Survey  —  to  assess  the 


progress  we  have  made  in  the  last  five 
years.  We  have  already  established  over 
4,000  customer  service  standards,  all 
published  on  our  agencies’  Web  sites. 
Now  we  need  to  determine,  from  the 
people’s  perspective,  how  we  are  doing, 
and  how  we  can  do  better. 

My  hope  is  that  this  conference  will  be 
the  start  of  a  new  international  coalition 
for  competitiveness  -  one  that  seizes  on 
our  shared  reforms  to  build  governments 
that  are  as  smart,  as  effective,  and  as  dy¬ 
namic  as  today’s  global  economy  and 
Information  Age.  That  has  been  the  heart 
of  REGO  in  the  United  States  -  and  1 
know  we  have  a  lot  to  learn  from  all  of 
you. 

As  all  of  us  know,  this  is  hard,  unglam- 
orous  work.  But  as  much  as  REGO  is 
about  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  government, 
it  is  also  about  the  soul  and  spirit  of  self- 
government.  By  meeting  this  challenge 
together,  we  can  create  more  than  effec¬ 
tive  government  agencies  -we  can  cre¬ 
ate  a  global  economic  community  that 
is  strong  and  vibrant  and  equipped  for 
the  challenges  of  change.  We  can  create 
a  new  trust  and  faith  in  our  people,  and 
in  each  other.  That  is  the  spirit  in  which 
I  hope  we  will  work  these  next  two  days, 
and  in  the  years  to  come.  Thank  you. 
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RAPID  RESPONSE  PROCESS 

Operational  Acquisition  — 

An  Oxymoron? 

Combatant  Commanders'  Acquisition  Requirements, 
Conceived  on  the  Battiefield,  Can  Be  Net 

LT.  COL.  JEFFREY  E.  SMITH,  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


The  "Creeping  Death"  —  North  American  P-5  1 D  Mustang  World  War  II  fighter  in  flight. 


nany  believe  that  our  current 
acquisition  system  does  not 
serve  the  needs  of  the  opera¬ 
tional  commander,  the  ratio¬ 
nale  being  that  the  extensive 
time  typically  required  to  produce  and 
field  new  weapons  systems  precludes  re¬ 
lying  on  acquisition  to  meet  urgent 
wartime  requirements.  Our  prior  con¬ 
flicts,  however,  have  had  several  cases  of 
new  or  modified  weapon  systems  being 
introduced  on  the  battlefield  in  an  ex¬ 
pedited  manner. 

The  question  then  becomes,  “What 
changes  must  be  made  to  the  present 
system  to  make  it  responsive  to  the  op¬ 
erational  commander?”  Also,  “What  role 
should  the  operational  commander  play 
within  the  acquisition  system  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  requirements  and  deciding 
what  programs  are  resourced?” 

Historical  Precedents — New 
Technology  on  the  Battlefield 

From  World  War  II,  Viemam,  and  Desert 
Storm,  you  can  find  examples  of  acqui¬ 
sition  efforts  conceived  on  the  batdefield 
whose  deliveiy  had  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  outcome  of  the  conflict.  The  acqui¬ 
sition  programs  discussed  in  this  article 
range  in  complexity  from  developmen¬ 
tal  to  modification  to  Commercial  Off 
the  Shelf  (COTS).  What  is  noteworthy 
about  these  acquisitions  is  that  none  of 
them  took  more  than  four  months  to 
field. 


Smith  is  the  Commander,  Detachment  1,  Joint 
Task  Force-Full  Accounting,  located  at  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Bangkok,  Thailand. 


World  War  II  —The  P-51 
Mustang 

In  1939,  the  cornerstone  of  our  Air  War¬ 
fare  Power  Doctrine  (AWPD),  formulated 
at  the  U.S.  Air  Corps  Tactical  School,  was 
the  theoiy  of  strategic  bombardment, 
which  held  that  a  well-planned  and  well- 
conducted  bombardment  attack,  once 
launched,  could  not  be  stopped.  So, 
when  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
against  Germany,  the  AWPD-1  held  that 
escort  fighters  were  not  necessary  in  con¬ 
ducting  strategic  bombardment,  and  that 
U.S.  Army  Air  Force  bombers,  relying 
on  speed,  high  altitude,  rigid  formations 
and  interlocking  defensive  fire,  could 
penetrate  German  airspace. 

The  folly  of  this  approach  soon  became 
apparent  in  1943  when  U.S.  bombers 
attacking  the  Reich  proper,  sustained 
heavy  losses  between  August  and  Octo¬ 
ber.  During  what  was  termed  “Black 
Week,”  the  Eighth  Air  Force  lost  one  of 
every  four  aircrewmen  in  England,  which 
resulted  in  daylight  raids  being  sus¬ 
pended  until  1944. 


The  Mustang  was  originally  conceived 
in  April  1940  when  the  British  placed 
an  order  for  P-40s  with  North  American 
Aviation.  The  company  recommended 
a  new  design  incorporating  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  low-drag  airframe  and  the  P-40  s 
Allison  engine.  North  American  was 
given  the  daunting  task  of  providing  a 
prototype  aircraft  in  120  days,  which  it 
met  with  three  days  to  spare. 

The  original  P-51  A  Mustang,  although  it 
had  twice  the  legs  of  a  Hurricane  or  Spit¬ 
fire,  was  limited  to  an  operating  radius 
of  300  miles.  Further,  the  poor  high-al¬ 
titude  performance  of  its  Allison  engine 
limited  the  Mustang  to  close  air  support, 
reconnaissance  and  dive-bombing  mis¬ 
sions.  The  aircraft  was  subsequently  re¬ 
designed  based  on  suggestions  from  the 
field  to  overcome  these  limitations. 

In  June  1942,  an  English  test  pilot  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  more  powerful  engine 
would  improve  the  Mustang  s  high-alti¬ 
tude  performance  (that  is,  above  25,000 
feet).  The  operational  commander  re- 
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quested  that  external  tanks  be  added  to 
improve  its  flight  range.  By  June  1943 
production  had  begun  on  the  P-5  IB, 
adding  external  tanks  and  replacing  the 
Allison  engine  with  a  Rolls-Royce  Mer¬ 
lin  61,  which  had  a  two-speed,  two-stage 
supercharger.  The  Eighth  Air  Force  now 
had  a  fighter  that  was  capable  of  escort¬ 
ing  the  bomber  raids.  Thereafter,  strate¬ 
gic  bombing,  enabled  and  protected  by 
escort  fighters,  led  to  the  collapse  of  the 
German  economy. 

Vietnam  —The  Wild  Weasel 
In  the  mid-1960s,  U.S.  intelligence  offi¬ 
cials  were  aware  that  Soviet  SA-2  sur¬ 
face-to-air  missile  (SAM)  systems  had 
been  deployed  to  Vietnam.  However, 
crews  were  not  allowed  to  attack  the  sites 
because  of  the  fear  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  provoked  if  Soviet  technicians 
were  killed,  and  because  it  was  believed 


Despite  the  program  suc¬ 
cess,  areas  for  improve¬ 
ment  were  identified. 
While  it  was  expedient 
to  install  the  equipment 
into  an  F-IOOF,  this  air¬ 
frame  did  not  have  the 
speed  of  other  aircraft  in 
the  strike  package.  To  fly 
as  a  group,  the  strike 
aircraft  had  to  slow 
down  to  the  F-IOOF 
Wild  Weasel’s  maxi¬ 
mum  speed,  which  put 
them  at  greater  risk.  De¬ 
creased  speed  means 
that  you  are  a  target 
longer,  you  cannot  evade 
as  easily  and  you  take 
longer  to  “get  out  of 
Dodge.”  In  air  combat, 
speed  is  life. 

The  program  was  then 
Fuel  probe  from  a  KC-1  35  Stratotanker  approaches  an  F-  modified  to  specifically 

16G  Wild  Weasel  Fighter  35,000  FEET  OVER  THE  Pacific  Ocean.  meet  the  SA-2  threat. 


that  the  Communists  would  use 
the  missiles  only  in  the  case  of  ex¬ 
treme  provocation,  such  as  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  North. 

The  belief  that  the  missiles  would 
not  be  used  under  the  existing 
rules  of  engagement  was  shattered 
with  the  July  24,  1964,  attack 
upon  Leopard  and  Panther  flight 
crews  in  which  one  F-4C  was  shot 
down  and  three  were  damaged  by 
SA-2s. 

In  the  following  four  months, 
eight  more  aircraft  were  lost  and 

The  F-1  05  was  among  the  first 
SUPERSONIC  fighter-bombers  AND  WAS 
THE  LARGEST  SINGLE-SEAT  COMBAT 
AIRCRAFT  IN  HISTORY.  UsED  EXTENSIVELY 
DURING  THE  VIETNAM  CONFLICT,  THE  F“ 

1  05  FLEW  DEEP  PENETRATIONS  INTO 

North  Vietnam. 


many  others  were  damaged  while  at¬ 
tacking  eight  SAM  sites.  Fven  if  the  fight¬ 
ers  were  not  directly  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  the  SAMs,  they  were  forced 
to  fly  lower,  which  brought  them  into 
range  of  antiaircraft  artillery  fire. 


Clearly,  the  Air  Force  could  not  continue 
to  trade  an  aircraft  for  a  SAM  site.  The 
program  developed  to  negate  the  SAM 
threat,  dubbed  the  Wild  Weasel,  covered 
two  types  of  acquisition:  COTS  and 
modification.  Initially  a  team  headed  by 
Air  Force  Brig.  Gen.  Dempster  recom¬ 
mended  installing  F-lOOFs  with  COTS 
equipment  that  enabled  the  crew  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  threat,  determine  the  direction 
of  the  threat,  and  receive  warning  of  a 
missile  launch. 


In  December  1965,  only  four  months 
after  the  mission  need  had  been  identi¬ 
fied,  the  Wild  Weasel  1  system  was  op¬ 
erational.  In  its  initial  test  period,  the 
system  proved  to  be  very  successful,  de¬ 
stroying  nine  SAM  sites 
and  freeing  strike  pack¬ 
ages  from  the  SAM  threat 
by  forcing  the  SA-2s  off 
the  air. 
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GBU-28  Paveway  III,  air  launched  cruciform-wing  glide  bomb  with  laser  guidance,  mounted 
ON  FI  5E#1 88,  assigned  to  the  46th  Test  Wing,  Eglin  AFB,  Fla. 


The  result  was  the  Wild  Weasel  III,  an 
F-105  with  updated  original  equipment 
and  an  AZ-EL  system  to  provide  both 
bearing  and  elevation  information  on 
the  target.  These  changes  resulted  in  an 
improved  Weasel.  The  greater  speed  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  F-105  airframe  enabled  the 
Wild  Weasel  to  keep  up  with  the  other 
aircraft  in  the  strike  pacfege.  The  Weasel 
also  now  had  the  avionics  to  more  pre¬ 
cisely  locate  the  SAM  site.  The  Wild 
Weasel’s  effectiveness  is  attested  to  by 
its  destruction  of  89  SAM  sites  and  its 
suppression  of  hundreds  of  sites,  which 
allowed  U.S.  strike  forces  to  proceed  to 
the  targets. 

Desert  Storm  -The  GBU-28 
Bunker  Buster 

During  Desert  Shield,  the  premier  hard- 
target  munition  in  the  Air  Force  inven¬ 
tory  was  the  BLU-109,  which  carried  a 
2,000-lb.  warhead.  This  weapon  did  not 
have  the  penetrating  capability  to  de¬ 
stroy  Iraqi  command  and  control 
bunkers.  Therefore,  Central  Command 
requested  development  of  a  weapon  that 
could  target  these  vital  command  and 
control  facilities. 

As  a  result,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
initiated  work  on  a  new  munition  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1991.  The  resulting  4,700-lb.  mu¬ 
nition,  dubbed  the  GBU-28,  was  capable 
of  penetrating  100  feet  or  more  of  earth 
or  20  feet  of  concrete. 

The  GBU-28  development  program  is 
an  excellent  example  of  how  the  pro¬ 
gram  manager  can  contribute  to  the 
combatant  commander’s  efforts.  These 
laser-guided  bombs  were  built  and 
fielded  in  17  days.  More  importantly  to 
the  operational  commander,  the  time 
from  his  initial  request  until  the  delivery 
of  the  munitions  to  his  storage  facility 
took  only  six  weeks.  Nor  did  this  expe¬ 
dited  effort  incur  exorbitant  costs.  The 
program  office  was  able  to  procure  30 
weapons  for  less  than  $10  million.  This 
cost  compares  very  favorably  with  the 
standard  cost  of  $1  million  for  a  preci¬ 
sion-guided  munition.  Most  significandy, 
these  weapons  gave  the  operational  com¬ 
mander  the  capability  that  he  previously 
did  not  have  to  destroy  Iraqi  hardened 
leadership  bunkers. 


Streamlining  the  Process  — 

The  Rapid  Response  Process 

Prior  to  the  onset  of  the  Persian  Gulf  con¬ 
flict,  senior-level  officials  recognized  that 
the  checks  and  balances  necessary  to 
the  everyday  acquisition  process  did  not 
allow  the  process  to  respond  with  alacrity 
to  the  time-critical  needs  of  the  battle¬ 
field.  Navy  Adm.  David  Jeremiah,  [then] 
Vice  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  de¬ 
scribed  the  acquisition  system  as  a  “prod¬ 
uct  of  the  Cold  War  ...  designed  to  give 
us  large  numbers  of  advanced  systems.” 
He  observed  that  the  system  had  become 
“risk  averse”  over  time  and  “loaded  down 
with  checks  and  audits,”  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  “technological  agility.” 

To  give  the  operational  commander  a 
means  to  meet  urgent  wartime  require¬ 
ments,  DoD  implemented  the  Rapid  Re¬ 
sponse  Process  (RRP),  which  was 
designed  to  streamline  the  acquisition 
process  by  reducing  the  layers  of  bu¬ 
reaucracy,  thereby  delivering  a  capabil¬ 
ity  more  rapidly.  The  RRP  objective  was 
to  submit,  assess,  approve,  and  fund  a 
validated  Combat  Mission  Need  State¬ 
ment  (C-MNS)  within  24  days  and  im¬ 
plement  procedures  to  field  the  desired 
capability  in  less  than  six  months.  Issu¬ 
ing  the  Program  Management  Directive 
(PMD)  for  the  acquisition  organization 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  C-MNS 
was  to  take  one  week  or  less.  This  re¬ 
sponse  time  was  in  dramatic  contrast  to 
the  period  that  issuing  a  PMD  took  dur 


ing  peacetime,  typically  one  year  or 
more. 

In  a  Sept.  29, 1990,  message  to  all  U.S. 
Air  Force  major  commands,  the  Air  Force 
vice  commander  stated  that  RRP  would 
be  used  for  Desert  Shield  requirements. 
His  directive  altered  the  phases  of  the 
acquisition  process  as  follows: 

•  The  operating  command  (Central  Air 
Force)  issues  a  Combat  Mission  Need 
Statement  (C-MNS)  describing  the  op¬ 
erational  deficiency. 

•  An  ad  hoc  Special  Action  Team  (SAT) 
is  formed  and  prepares  a  feasibility  as¬ 
sessment  within  four  days  of  receipt 
of  the  C-MNS. 

•  Within  5  days  after  completing  the 
feasibility  assessment,  the  SAT  briefs 
the  Desert  Shield  General  Officer  Steer¬ 
ing  Committee,  which  then  recom¬ 
mends  the  program  to  the  Air  Force 
vice-commander  for  approval  as  an 
RRP  program. 

•  If  approved,  a  PMD  is  issued  the  next 
day  (to  the  Air  Force  Materiel  Com¬ 
mand). 

The  RRP  proved  to  be  a  resounding  suc¬ 
cess  during  Desert  Shield.  RRP  projects 
supported  a  wide  variety  of  mission 
areas,  including  search  and  rescue,  mu¬ 
nitions,  navigation,  C31,  mission  plan¬ 
ning,  NBC  defense,  electronic  combat, 
explosive  ordnance  disposal,  weather 
forecasting,  aeromedical  evaluation,  and 
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improvements  to  night-fighting  capa¬ 
bilities.  Of  30  approved  projects,  23  were 
fielded  within  five  months,  well  within 
a  time  frame  to  support  combat  opera¬ 
tions,  at  a  dollar  cost  of  just  under  $  100 
million. 

Limits  of  the  Rapid  Response 
Process 

The  RRP  was  a  good  first  step  toward 
bringing  the  combatant  commanders 
into  the  acquisition  process.  However, 
the  RRP  is  based  on  the  exigencies  of 
conflict.  Currently,  equipping  the  forces 
is  the  mission  of  the  Service  chiefs.  The 
role  of  the  warfighting  commanders-in- 
chief  (CINC)  in  determining  force  ac¬ 


likely  will  favor  carriers  because  they  are 
geared  to  power  projection,  which  is  cen¬ 
tral  to  the  Navy’s  mission.  The  CINCs’ 
positions  on  acquisition,  however,  differ 
according  to  their  warfighting  missions. 
Consequently,  they  are  more  focused  on 
joint  needs  than  the  Service  chiefs. 

This  discussion  is  not  intended  to  ma¬ 
lign  the  Service  chiefs.  Rather,  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  point  out  what  should  be 
readily  apparent:  Whenever  individuals 
with  different  missions  are  tasked  with 
identifying  acquisition  needs,  they  will 
likely  view  the  same  situation  from  dif¬ 
fering  perspectives  and  reach  different 
conclusions. 


Shifting  Control  to  the 
Combatant  Commanders 

Every  one  of  the  United  States  militaiy’s 
conflicts,  particularly  those  in  recent 
years,  has  demonstrated  the  need  to  clar¬ 
ify  the  chain  of  command,  to  strengthen 
cohesion,  and  to  put  authority  in  the 
CINCs’  hands.  During  Vietnam,  the  Ser¬ 
vices  ran  five  autonomous  air  wars.  The 
1980  Desert  One  fiasco,  in  which  the 
Army,  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Marines  each 
insisted  on  a  piece  of  the  action, 
prompted  Representative  Bill  Nichols  to 
launch  reform.  Senator  Barry  Goldwa- 
ter,  a  retired  Air  Force  Reserve  General, 
added  his  influence  to  support  the  bill. 

While  the  Goldwater-Nichols  legislation 
was  being  debated  in  Congress,  Opera¬ 
tion  El  Dorado  Canyon  once  again  high¬ 
lighted  the  need  for  change.  The  unified 
commander,  Army  Gen.  Bernard 
Rodgers,  disgruntled  with  the  concur¬ 
rent  and  sometimes  conflicting  opera¬ 
tions,  snapped,  “If  you  are  going  to  make 
me  responsible,  you  have  got  to  give  me 
the  aufliority  and  you  have  got  to  let  me 
run  the  show  without  other  people  short- 
circuiting  me  and  telling  my  troops  how 
to  do  it.”  His  complaints  were  not 


Air  Force  C-1  7  Globemaster  III  from  the 
1  7th  Airlift  Squadron,  Charleston  AFB,  S.C.; 
TAXIS  out  to  the  RUNWAY  AT  PoPE  AFB,  N.C. 


Lockheed  F-22  Advanced  Tactical  Fighter.  Photo  courtesy  Lockheed  Martin 


quisition  needs  is  peripheral;  they  merely 
provide  review  and  comment.  The  im¬ 
pact  of  this  on  acquisition  can  best  be 
summed  up  by  the  aphorism,  “Where 
you  stand  depends  on  where  you  sit.” 

For  example,  the  Air  Force  has  the  lead 
for  the  C-1 7  that  is  critical  to  strategic 
lift  capability,  yet  the  Army  is  the  Service 
that  is  most  dependent  on  this  lift.  When 
it  comes  to  a  question  of  choosing  be¬ 
tween  the  F-22  and  the  C-1 7,  the  Air 
Force,  without  malice  aforethought,  most 
likely  will  favor  the  system  geared  to  its 
primary  mission  —  air  superiority. 

This  is  also  true  of  the  Navy,  which  has 
the  acquisition  responsibility  for  am¬ 
phibious  ships  that  are  the  lifeline  of  the 
Marines.  In  choosing  between  carriers 
and  amphibious  shipping,  the  Navy 
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C-5  Starlirer  taxis  out  to  the  runway  for  takeoff  from  Robins  AFB,  Ga.  On  board  the  C-5 

ARE  AIRMEN,  SOLDIERS,  AND  CIVILIAN  CONTRACTORS  FROM  NORTHROP  GrUMMAN  Co.,  ALL  OF  WHOM 
WORK  FOR  THE  JoiNT  SURVEILLANCE  TaRGET  AtTACK  RaDAR  SySTEM  (JoINT  STARS). 


enough  to  sway  enough  lawmakers  to 
favor  the  Goldwater-Nichols  reform. 

Substantial  opposition  to  extending  con¬ 
trol  of  military  operations  to  a  single 
combatant  commander  was  not  over¬ 
come  until  Grenada  provided  the  prover¬ 
bial  straw  that  broke  the  camel’s  back. 
During  this  conflict,  as  a  result  of  the 
coordinates  on  Marine  Corps  maps  not 
matching  those  on  Army  maps,  a  Ma¬ 
rine  air  strike  hit  a  U.S.  Army  command 
post.  This  incident  demonstrated  that 
inter-Service  chaos  was  so  incontrovert¬ 
ible  that  even  the  most  stalwart  Service 
supporters  could  no  longer  delay  a 
change  in  the  process. 

By  fall  1986,  about  five  years  after  the 
first  congressional  hearings  on  reform, 
control  of  military  operations  was  shifted 
from  the  Services  to  a  single,  indepen¬ 
dent  field  commander.  The  aim  of  the 
Goldwater-Nichols  Act  was  to  ensure 
that  the  combatant  commanders  were 
free  to  build  their  forces  however  they 
thought  best  for  any  particular  task  re¬ 
quirement.  The  result  of  the  legislation 
was  that  during  the  Gulf  War,  the  Ser¬ 
vice  chiefs  essentially  were  banished  from 
the  prosecution  of  a  major  war  for  the 
first  time. 

Changes  in  the  Acquisition 
Process 

The  Goldwater-Nichols  legislation  also 
recognized  the  need  to  give  the  warfight¬ 
ers  more  of  a  say  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  weapon  systems  with  which  they 
would  fight.  The  legislation  provided  for 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS),  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  combatant  commanders, 
to  influence  procurement  through  the 
Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council 
(JROC),  the  Chairman’s  Program  As¬ 
sessment  (CPA),  and  the  Integrated  Pro¬ 
gram  Priority  List  (IPPL). 

JROC 

The  JROC  assists  the  Chairman  of 
the  JCS  (CJCS)  in  making  decisions 
and  recommendations  about  which 
weapon  systems  and  other  military 
equipment  need  to  be  developed, 
bought,  modified,  or  canceled  in  order 
to  meet  the  potential  combat  require¬ 
ments  of  the  CINCs. 


CPA 

The  CPA  provides  the  CJCS  with  a  ve¬ 
hicle  to  influence  the  Services’  Program 
Objective  Memoranda.  Through  the  CPA 
the  CJCS  communicates  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  where  the  Services  are  not 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  CINCs. 

IPPL 

The  IPPL  provides  a  means  by  which  the 
CINCs  communicate  their  priorities  re¬ 
lated  to  acquisition  programs  currently 
in  the  Planning,  Programming,  and  Bud¬ 
geting  System  (PPBS).  Each  of  these  steps 
has  paid  dividends;  however,  experience 
has  shown  that  the  process  needs  to  be 
further  defined  for  the  CINCs  to  be  ac¬ 
tive  participants  in,  rather  than  observers 
of,  the  process. 

One  example,  thejoint  Surveillance  Tar¬ 
get  Attack  Radar  System  Qoint  STARS) 
program,  highlights  how  the  current 
process  falls  short.  Joint  STARS  is  cred¬ 
ited  with  allowing  the  Army  to  target  the 
Iraqi  ground  forces  before  their  military 
might  could  be  brought  to  bear  during 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  80  percent  of  a  unit  forming  to  at¬ 
tack  allied  VII  Corps  troops  was  disabled 
before  it  could  get  into  action. 

The  effect  for  Air  Force  units  was  just  as 
telling.  The  Airborne  Warning  and  Con¬ 
trol  System  with  an  upside-down  radar 
allowed  close  air  support  and  airborne 
intelligence  units  to  attack  forces  when 


they  could  do  the  most  damage.  In  an¬ 
other  incident,  two  A-lOs  and  an  AC- 
130  directed  by  Joint  STARS  destroyed 
58  of  61  vehicles  in  a  single  convoy. 

At  the  time  of  its  development,  Joint 
STARS  had  a  number  of  detractors  who 
said  that  the  capability  it  provided  was 
not  needed  and  that  the  program  cost 
too  much.  In  order  to  gamer  support, 
the  program  manager  decided  to  mar¬ 
ket  his  weapon  system  directly  to  the  op¬ 
erational  community.  When  Army  Gen. 
Norman  Schwartzkopf  became  aware  of 
the  system’s  capabilities  during  a  demon¬ 
stration  conducted  in  Europe,  he  per¬ 
sonally  requested  that  Joint  STARS  be 
deployed  to  the  desert. 

Had  the  program  manager  not  promoted 
the  system,  thejoint  STARS  program  may 
have  been  canceled.  Thus,  the  trip  was 
beneficial;  however,  program  office  per¬ 
sonnel  used  up  time  and  resources  that 
could  have  been  put  to  better  use  in  de¬ 
veloping  and  fielding  the  system. 

How  did  the  revised  acquisition  process 
fail  in  this  case?  The  PMD  for  Joint  STARS 
accurately  identified  the  system  capa¬ 
bility:  a  long-range  airborne  sensor  sys¬ 
tem  for  standoff  wide-area  surveillance 
that  could  locate  moving  and  stationary 
ground  targets,  rotating  antennas,  heli¬ 
copters,  and  slow-moving  fixed  wing  air¬ 
craft  in  support  of  battle  management. 
Joint  STARS  was  to  provide  target  up- 
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dates  to  aircraft  and  standoff  missiles 
designated  against  these  targets. 

The  next  steps  in  the  acquisition  process 
-JROC,  CPA,  and  IPPL,  which,  ironi¬ 
cally,  were  additions  to  the  acquisition 
process  aimed  at  giving  the  ClNCs  a 
more  integral  role  —  did  not  address  the 
ClNCs’  priority  for  the  capability  af¬ 
forded  by  Joint  STARs.  The  JROC  merely 
validated  that  the  system  could  be  used 
jointly.  The  CPA  did  not  address  the  issue 
of  priority  because  ClNCs  were  not  clam¬ 
oring  for  a  system  that  had  yet  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  potential  on  the  battlefield. 
Likewise,  the  IPPL  tended  to  focus  on 
known  shortfalls,  such  as  airlift,  logis¬ 
tics,  and  communications. 

Special  Operations  Command 

A  good  example  of  the  logic  of  giving 
designated  commanders  the  ability  to 
influence  the  equipping  of  their  forces 
is  the  Special  Operations  Command 
(SOCOM),  which  was  established  in  No¬ 
vember  1986  by  Public  law  99-661. 
SOCOM  is  a  unified  combatant  com¬ 
mand  responsible  for  developing  the 
strategies,  doctrine,  tactics,  and  equip¬ 
ment  requirements  related  to  special  op¬ 
erations  forces. 

The  need  for  the  command  was  high¬ 
lighted  by  several  special  operations  mis¬ 
sions  in  the  1980s  that  culminated  with 
the  failed  rescue  attempt  of  the  Iranian 
hostages  in  April  1980.  The  Holloway 
Commission  report  on  Desert  One  cited 
several  inadequacies  that  all  stemmed 
from  the  lack  of  an  integrated  perspec¬ 
tive  with  respect  to  special  operations. 

When  Public  Law  99-661  was  passed,  it 
created  a  major  force  program  categoiy 
for  special  operations  forces  and  required 
the  command  to  budget  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  acquisition  of  special 
operations-peculiar  equipment.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  1988,  Public  Law  100-456  was 
enacted  to  clarify  that  SOCOM  was  to 
have  sole  responsibility  for  preparing 
and  submitting  the  Program  Ojectives 
Memorandum  for  all  special  operations 
forces.  Before  the  enactment  of  these 
laws,  special  operations  forces  had  in¬ 
herent  problems:  Each  Service  focused 
on  its  own  forces  and  capabilities  to  sup¬ 


port  these  forces,  giving  limited  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  contribution  of  other  Services 
or  to  interoperability  requirements. 

Giving  SOCOM  acquisition  authority 
has  worked!  It  now  acquires  systems  tai¬ 
lored  to  its  mission  and  its  forces. 

Proposed  Process  for 
Combatant  Commanders 

Five  unified  combatant  theater  com¬ 
manders  in  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  South¬ 
ern,  Central,  and  European  geographic 
areas  are  confronted  wifli  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  that  used  to  face  SOCOM.  The  so¬ 
lution  is  not  to  create  a  separate  major 
force  program  for  each  unified  command 
but  to  give  the  operational  commanders, 
that  is,  the  ClNCs,  a  more  direct  influ¬ 
ence  on  how  their  forces  are  equipped. 
The  same  logic  and  wartime  tragedies 
that  pointed  to  the  need  to  give  ClNCs 
authority  over  their  forces  points  to  the 
need  to  make  them  direct  actors  in  de¬ 
ciding  upon  the  equipment  to  be  used 
on  the  batdefield. 

Combatant  commanders  must  be  inti¬ 
mately  familiar  with,  and  have  an  influ¬ 
ence  upon,  those  weapon  systems  being 
developed  and  those  being  considered 
for  development.  In  this  way,  doctrine 
and  strategy  will  not  be  a  slave  to  the 
available  technology.  Rather,  doctrine 
and  strategy  will  be  pushed  forward  by 
advancements  in  technology,  whfle  tech¬ 
nology  will  be  pulled  to  support  new 
concepts  in  doctrine  and  strategy. 

The  proposed  process  for  combatant 
commanders  will  require  a  number  of 
recommended  changes,  including  the 
following: 

•  Place  an  acquisition  professional  on  the 
combatant  commander's  staff.  This  will 
provide  the  CINC  with  the  expertise 
to  perform  a  number  of  functions: 
develop  an  MNS  for  an  operational 
deficiency,  scrutinize  applicable  pro¬ 
grams  to  ensure  they  will  meet  the  par¬ 
ticular  requirements  of  the  area  of 
operations,  and  act  as  the  action  offi¬ 
cer  for  identifying  future  technologies 
needed  on  the  battlefield. 

•  Give  the  CINC  authority  to  input  an 
MNS  directly.  The  RRP  recognized  the 


need  to  do  this  during  a  conflict.  Mak¬ 
ing  this  a  peacetime  practice  would 
remove  the  major  command  filter 
in  communications  between  the 
warfighter  and  the  acquisition  com¬ 
munity. 

•  Mandate  that  after-action  reports  for  ex¬ 
ercises  and  conflicts  include  appropriate 
mission  area  analyses.  The  need  for  up¬ 
dates,  modification,  and  new  systems 
is  most  evident  to  the  warfighters 
when  they  reflect  on  what  could  have 
been  better,  what  they  needed,  and 
what  they  wished  they  had  had  dur¬ 
ing  battle. 

•  Allow  the  combatant  commands  to  ad¬ 
vise  on  the  Critical  Technologies  Plan, 
which  sets  the  battlefield  of  tomorrow 
vision. 

•  Allow  the  ClNCs  staff  to  prepare  or  to 
coordinate  on  the  Cost  and  Operational 
Effectiveness  Analysis,  Operational  Re¬ 
quirements  Document,  and  Requirements 
Correlation  Matrix.  Such  a  change 
would  brings  those  who  are  currently 
“in  the  arena”  to  the  table. 

•  Time  test  schedules  to  coincide  with  ex¬ 
ercises.  The  Joint  STARS  development 
schedule  was  advanced  by  years  based 
on  operational  experience.  Exercises 
would  approximate  this  effect. 

•  UseJWCA  as  the  foundation  for  MNSs. 
This  is  the  JROC  process  to  identify 
shortfalls  in  capabilities.  The  JCS 
would  then  identify  requirements  that 
the  Services  would  act  upon. 

Histoiy  is  replete  with  examples  where 
technology  has  changed  the  face  of  war. 
Indeed,  the  United  States  has  long  been 
reliant  on  the  use  of  technology  as  a  force 
multiplier.  When  it  comes  to  fighting, 
the  unified  commanders  run  the  show. 
We  must  ensure  that  they  are  not  denied 
the  ability  to  employ  superior  weaponry. 
These  recommendations  would  make 
the  unified  combatant  commanders  an 
integral  part  of  the  acquisition  process, 
giving  them  a  direct  role  in  deciding  what 
weapon  systems  they  will  have  available 
on  the  battlefield. 


Editor’s  Note:  The  author  has  prepared 
a  25-item  bibliography  to  accompany 
this  article.  Contact  him  at  Itcolje- 
smith@hotmail.com  to  obtain  a  copy. 
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OASD  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  NEWS  RELEASE 


eputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Science  and  Tech¬ 
nology,  Delores  Etter  an¬ 
nounced  today  plans  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  to 
award  $7.9  million  in  FY99,  and  Up 
to  $13.5  million  per  year  starting  in 
FYOO  over  three  years  to  17  academic 
institutions  to  conduct  multidisci¬ 
plinary  research  in  13  topic  areas  of 
basic  science  and  engineering.  These 
grants  will  be  made  under  the  FV'99 
DoD  Multidisciplinary  University  Re¬ 
search  Initiative  program  (MURI),  a 
program  designed  to  address  large 
multidisciplinary  topic  areas  repre¬ 
senting  exceptional  Opportunities  for 
future  DoD  applications  and  tech¬ 
nology  options. 


Subject  to  the  suctessful  completion 
of  negotiation  between  DoD  and  the 
academic  institutions,  the  19  awards 
will  provide  long-term  Support  for 
research,  graduate  stUderifs,  and  the 
purchase  of  equipment  supporting 
specific  science  and  engineering  re¬ 
search  themes  vital  to  national  de¬ 
fense. 


ble  as  options  to  bring  the  total  award 
to  five  years.  This  option  would  be 
subject  to  the  availability  of  appro¬ 
priations.  .  \  . 

Today’s  annduncenient  is  the  result 
of  a  seven-month  competition  under 
the  DoD  MURI  program.  The  com¬ 
petition  for  the  aw;ards  drew  176 
white  papers,  from  which  58  full  pro¬ 
posals  w:ere  encouraged.  Sixty-five 
full  proposals  were  submitted  for  the 
final  coihpetition  phase,  and  19  of 
those  were  found  to  be  suitable  for 
funding. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  information  is  in 
the  public  domain.  A  complete  copy 
df  the  awards  list  is  at  www.de- 
fenselink.iml/news/Febl999/muri- 
awards.html  on  the  World  Wide 
Wd).  ^  ■  :  : 


The  average  award  will  be  $3  million 
over  a  three-year  period.  Two  addi¬ 
tional  years  of  funding  will  be  possi- 
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CONTRACT  ADMINISTRATION 


"FASST"  Folks  Deliver  Results 

Defense  Contract  Nanagement  District  East's 
Primary  Nission  is  Helping  People 

DANIEL  HOOD 


When  asked  what  best 
describes  a  member  of  the 
Defense  Contract  Man¬ 
agement  District  East 
(DCMDE)  Functional  and 
Systems  Support  Team  (FASST),  Bart 
Hogan,  a  Boston  FASST  member,  re¬ 
sponded  with  a  riddle.  “What  has  62 
legs  and  travels  in  the  air  at  600  miles 
per  hour?  The  FASST  on  TDY.” 


FASST  folks  lead  the  district  in  miles  trav¬ 
eled.  Position  descriptions  require  60 
percent  travel,  but  it’s  not  uncommon 
for  travel  to  significandy  exceed  that  per¬ 
centage.  Being  away  from  home  is  a  way 
of  life  for  many  members,  who  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  wide  variety  of  meetings,  In¬ 
formation  Resource  Management  (IRM) 


application  testing,  and  subsequent  de¬ 
ployment  and  training  efforts. 

As  DCMC  progressed  through  early 
stages  of  development  in  the  early  ’90s, 
an  overwhelming  need  for  functional 
specialists  proficient  in  automated  ap¬ 
plications  was  identified.  However,  it 
proved  challenging  to  divert  enough  per¬ 
sonnel  from  the  district  and  Contract 
Administration  Offices  (CAO)  to  sup¬ 
port  all  the  efforts  under  way,  particu¬ 
larly  since  many  assignments  required 
extended  travel. 

The  command  decided  to  address  this 
issue  by  establishing  the  FASST  in  July 
1995.  Danny  Schuster,  the  district’s 
FASST  lead,  said,  “Our  initial  charter 


leaned  heavily  on  the  concept  of  sup¬ 
porting  our  primary  IRM  system  - 
Mechanization  of  Contract  Administra¬ 
tion  Services  (MOCAS)  -  but  that 
quickly  changed.”  Schuster  explained 
that  FASST  members  found  themselves 
playing  a  key  role  in  the  migration  from 
legacy  mainframe  applications  such  as 
MOCAS  to  client/ server  applications 
such  as  Alerts  and  the  Shared  Data  Ware¬ 
house  (SDW).” 

Consisting  of  36  members,  the  district’s 
FASST  is  made  up  of  four  multi-func¬ 
tional  teams  located  in  Atlanta,  led  by 
Kathy  Jenkins;  Boston,  led  by  Bart 
Hogan;  Cleveland,  led  by  Fred  Sinur; 
and  Philadelphia,  led  by  Lillian  Leone. 
Tom  Endler,  officially  a  member  of  the 


Hood  is  an  Air  Force  veteran  currently  working  as  a  public  affairs  specialist  for  the  Defense  Contract  Management  Distria  East  A  highlight  of  his  career  was  work¬ 
ing  for  Channel  pve,  the  ABC  news  affiliate  in  Boston. 
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Boston  team,  is  duty  stationed,  and  sup¬ 
ports  the  DCMC  test  lab,  in  Manassas, 
Va.  From  clerical  or  procurcmcnt-tcch- 
nician-support  roles  to  specialists  in  con¬ 
tracts,  production,  property,  quality 
assurance,  and  computers,  the  FASST  is 
prepared  to  deal  with  any  contingencv\ 
The  West  district  has  similar  teams  in 
Los  Angeles  and  Chicago. 

District  employees  have  interacted  with 
FASST  personnel  for  one  or  more  of 
DCMC’s  corporate  IRM  applications. 
Schuster  said,  ‘The  FASST’s  primaty  mis¬ 
sion,  despite  all  the  technospeak  in  our 
charter,  boils  down  to  one  thing,  help¬ 
ing  people.  We  are  responsible  for  rep¬ 
resenting  and  insuring  proper  coverage 
of  all  functional  elements  during  devel¬ 
opment  and  deployment  of  IRM  systems 
in  DCMC." 

Schuster  said  the  extreme  pressure  to 
field  these  applications  sometimes  puts 
FAAST  members  between  a  rock  and  a 
hard  place  as  they  try  to  insure  people’s 
needs  arc  met  in  the  district,  while  still 
meeting  budget,  schedule,  and  techno¬ 
logical  constraints  imposed  by  DCMC 
and  other  higher-level  DoD  offices. 

“Our  biggest  customer  is  the  person  in 
the  field  trying  to  get  his  or  her  job  done 
in  the  most  efficient  manner.  To  ac¬ 
complish  that  we  are  continuously  in¬ 
teracting  with  the  Defense  Finance 
Accounting  Semce,  DCMC  Headquar¬ 
ters,  our  central  design  activity,  devel¬ 
opers,  and  buying-command  personnel. 
It  isn’t  always  easy,  and  we  are  not  alwa)'s 
as  successful  as  we  would  like  to  be,  but 
I  believe  people  in  the  district  know  we 
are  doing  all  we  can  to  help.” 

Members  frequently  participate  in  pol¬ 
icy-issue  development  on  DoD  or 
DCMC  working  integrated  process 
teams,  process  action  teams,  and  other 
groups.  Demands  on  their  time  by  so 
many  diverse  groups  leave  little  time  for 
anything  else. 

Typical  FASST  involvement  in  new 
applications  includes  participation  in 
functional  development  requirements, 
application  testing,  and  training  during 
and  after  deployment. 


"EDW  Is  a  change  I 
that  will  assault  the  1 
present  paper- 
bound  environment.] 
However,  successful] 
EDW  deployment 
and  other  j 
applications  like 
Alerts  Phase  II  will 
only  posture  the  I 
command  for  the  i 


During  post-deployment,  the  FASST  sup¬ 
ports  functional  users  by  serving  as  the 
focal  point  for  questions,  application 
problems,  and  training.  Members  often 
provide  data  required  by  DCMC  Head¬ 
quarters  and  the  district  for  use  in  mak¬ 
ing  command  decisions  on  policy  and 
personnel  issues. 


With  the  current  emphasis  on  moving 
into  a  paperless  environment,  comple¬ 
tion  of  development  and  deployment  of 
Alerts  Phase  II  and  Electronic  Document 
Workflow  (EDW)  are  the  FASSTs  cur¬ 
rent  priorities. 


Beginning  in  January,  11  F.ASST  mem¬ 
bers,  led  by  Bart  Hogan,  will  devote  most 


of  their  time  to  EDW  deployment.  These 
people  will  assist  the  contractor  in  all 
classroom-training  phases  and  will  be¬ 
come  the  first  line  of  defense  for  the  dis¬ 
trict.  At  the  same  time,  six  to  10  other 
FASST  members  will  conduct  final  test¬ 
ing  of  Alerts  Phase  ll  for  three  to  four 
weeks  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  These  team 
members  will  support  other  applications 
when  possible. 

“EDW  is  a  change  that  will  assault  the 
present  paper-bound  environment. 
However,  successful  EDW  deployment 
and  other  applications  like  Alerts  Phase 
II  will  only  posture  the  command  for 
the  biggest  change  to  come  -  de¬ 
ployment  of  the  Standard  Procurement 
System  (SPS)  -  which  will  replace 
MOCAS  and  other  legacy  systems," 
Schuster  said. 

What  does  the  future  hold?  Members 
will  have  their  hands  full  supporting  a 
variety  of  projects.  Development  and  de¬ 
ployment  of  EDW  and  Alerts  Phase  II, 
each  impacting  thousands  of  people  in 
the  DCMDE/DCMC  workforce,  along 
with  the  migration  to  SPS,  will  consume 
most  of  the  FASSTs  time  during  the  next 
one  to  two  years. 

“There  is  a  demand  for  support  that  ex¬ 
ceeds  our  on-board  strength,  and  we 
must  continue  to  support  legacy  sys¬ 
tems,  such  as  MOCAS,  until  they  are  re¬ 
placed,"  Schuster  said.  “We  will,  out  of 
necessity  continue  to  rely  on  support 
from  the  field  in  application  testing  and 
deployment.  CAO  assistance  over  the 
years  is  a  major  reason  for  the  successes 
wc  ha\'c  had.  The  ‘real  world’  perspec¬ 
tive  these  folks  bring  to  application  de¬ 
velopment  can  never  be  replaced  and 
cannot  be  underestimated." 

Schuster  said  no  matter  what  we  do, 
there  are  difficult  and  challenging  times 
ahead.  He’s  convinced  that  DCMC  can¬ 
not  continue  to  function  effecm'cly  with¬ 
out  increased  performance  from 
ever-more  efficient  IRM-corporate  ap¬ 
plications.  “The  very  reason  the  FASST 
exists  is  to  help  make  that  happen  and 
we  will  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
make  these  efforts  a  success  for  ever)’- 
one." 
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forces  best  chance  to  shoot  down  incoming 
missiles  far  enough  out  to  avoid  harm  from 
post-intercept  debris.  Battle  management 
command  and  control  system  would  link 
with  other  missile  and  air  defense  systems. 
All  components  can  be  airlifted. 

Patriot  Advanced  Capability 

System:  Designed  to  provide  the  lower  tier 
of  ballistic  missile  defense  architecture.  Con¬ 
sists  of  four  basic  components:  radar  set,  en¬ 
gagement  control  station,  launching  station, 
and  interceptors. 

Mission:  Defend  troops  and  fixed  assets 
against  short-  and  medium-range  ballistic 
missiles,  cruise  missiles  and  other  air-breath¬ 
ing  threats,  such  as  fixed-  and  rotary-wing 
aircraft.  Designed  for  hit-to-kill  accuracy  in 
the  terminal  phase  of  the  threat  missile’s 
flight. 

Advantages:  High  maneuverability  and  hit- 
to-kill  accuracy;  interoperable  with  other 
Army  and  joint  systems;  and  air-trans¬ 
portable  to  support  rapid  deployments. 

Airborne  Laser 

System:  Modified  Boeing  747-400F  aircraft 
with  multiple  laser  modules  to  create  a 
megawatt-class  chemical  laser. 

Mission:  Shoot  down  theater  ballistic  mis¬ 
siles  shordy  after  they’re  launched.  Protect 
civilian  and  key  military  assets  from  attack 


by  missiles  such  as  the  Scuds  used  by  Iraq 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  v:  7 

Advantages:  Provides  means  to  destroy  the¬ 
ater  ballistic  missiles  when  they  are  mbst 
vulnerable  -  in  their  boost  phase;  will  be¬ 
come  deterrent  against  weapons  of  mass  de¬ 
struction  by  confronting  adversaty  with  the 
prospect  those  weapons  will  fall  back  on  its 
own  territory.  Will  provide  aerial  dominance 
combined  with  other  airborne  weapon  sys- : 
terns  -  specifically,  the  F-22  and  Joint  Strike 
Fighter.  .  .  vy- 

Navy  Area 

System:  Aegis  cruisers  and  destroyers 
equipped  with  a  modified  Aegis  combat  sys* 


Mission:  Defend  U.S.  and  allied  forces  ahd^ 
areas  of  vital  national  interest  against  the-: 
ater  ballistic  missiles.  Detect  and  track  short- ' 
to  medium-range  theater  ballistic  missiles 
and  engage  them  with  the  SM-2  interceptor. 

Advantages:  Protect  U.S.  forces  deployed  to 
crisis  areas;  provide  early  engagement  and7 
defense  in  depth  to  reassure  allies;  enable" 
reinforcements  by  protecting  debarkation^ 
ports,  airfields  and  staging  areas;  ease  strain 
required  for  timely  airlift  and  sealift;  and 
deter  conflict.  ■ 

•  ■  '  ■ . 

Editor’s  Note:  This  information  is  in  the 
public  domain  at  http://www.defenselinlc 
mil/news.  *  . 


resident  Clinton  once  again  participated  in  the  Mai 
colm  Baldrige  National  Quality  Award  ceremony,  his 
fifth  year  of  participating  in  what  he  called  a  chance 
to  show  “that  there  are  American  companies  who  are 
operating  at  world-class  levels  ..." 


The  1998  ceremony  was  held  Feb.  4  at  the  Grand  Hyatt  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Three  companies  -  Boeing  Airlift  and 
Tanker  Programs,  Long  Beach,  Calif;  Texas  Nameplate 
Co.  Inc,  Dallas,  Texas;  and  Solar  Turbines  Inc,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  were  honored  for  their  achievements  in  perfor¬ 
mance  excellence. 

Congress  established  the  Malcolm  Baldrige  National 
Quality  Award  in  1987  to  enhance  U.S.  competitive¬ 
ness  by  promoting  quality  awareness,  recognizing  qual¬ 
ity  and  business  achievements  of  U.S.  companies,  and 
publicizing  the  winners’  successful  performance.  Start¬ 
ing  in  1999,  non-profit  educational  organizations  and 
health  care  providers  will  be  eligible  to  apply  for  the 
award.  The  program  is  managed  by  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment’s  National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech¬ 
nology'  in  conjunction  with  private  industry.  Screening 
of  applications  for  the  award  is  conducted  by  leading 
U.S.  quality  and  business  experts. 

“Boeing  Airlift  and  Tanker,  Texas  Nameplate,  Solar  Tur 
bines,"  said  Clinton,  “You’re  showing  the  world  that  you 
can  enhance  competitiveness  and  make  companies  better 
places  to  work.  You’re  showing  the  world  that  you  can  be 
good  at  what  you  do  and  happy  while  you  do  it.  The  em 
ployees  are  true  stakeholders  in  the  progress  not  only  of  their 
companies,  but  of  our  country,  with  new  ideas  and  sharing 
in  results." 

Boeing  Airlift  and  Tanker  won  in  the  Manufacturing  Cate¬ 
gory;  Texas  Nameplate  Co.  Inc.,  won  in  the  Small  Business 
Category;  and  Solar  Turbines  Inc.,  also  won  in  the  Manu¬ 
facturing  Category. 

Editor’s  Note:  For  further  information  on  the  Malcolm 
Baldrige  National  Quality  Award,  contact  Jan  Kosko  (jan- 
ice.kosko@nist.gov)  at  the  National  Institute  of  Standards 
and  Technology,  (301)  975-2762. 
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DSnC  Aluhni  Association  Internet  Forun 

jsi  o  W  O  P  E  N  F  O  R  B  U  S  1  NESS  I 


The  DSMC  Alumni  Association  (DSMCAA)  is  pleased  to 
announce  its  brand-new  Internet  bulletin  board.  Our 
bulletin  board  provides  a  forum  for  defense  acquisition 
professionals  and  their  industry  counterparts  to  com¬ 
ment  on  and  discuss  topics  relevant  _ _ 

to  acquiring,  supporting,  and  managing  p8l^I!S0|5Bfl 
DoD  weapon  systems,  and  other  issues  of 
professional  interest.  It  also  allows  users  to  I , ' 
post  questions  and  others  to  respond.  fj 


As  it  grows,  it  wiU  provide  you  with  a  means 
of  communicating  across  all  the  Services, 
while  also  including  industry,  to  explore 
and  define  problems,  discuss  ideas,  and 
research  solutions  relevant  to  today’s  ac¬ 
quisition  professionals. 

We’re  now  beginning  the  budd-up  phase 
of  our  forum.  Currently,  we  have  several 
categories  pertaining  to  Acquisition  Re¬ 
form,  topics  for  each  of  the  Services  and 
industry,  and  one  for  suggestions.  Our 
forum  will  change  to  meet  your  sug-  j 
gestions  -  just  let  us  know  what  you 
need.  | 

You  can  access  our  Internet  bulletin  I 
board  at  the  following  Web  site:  | 

http://www.cais.com/dsmcaa/bb 


t.  * 
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Users  may  also  access  the  site  through  a  link  on  the  DSMCAA 
Home  Page: 

http :  / /www.  dsmcaa.  org/  dsmcaa/ 

Although  anyone  can  read  bulletin  board  messages,  posting  is 
limited  to  DSMCAA  members.  To  register,  you  will  need  your 
member  number,  which  can  be  found  in  the  latest  edition  of 
the  DSMCAA  Membership  Directory.  You  can  also  send  an  E- 
mail  to  dsmcaa@cais.com  requesting  your  member  number. 


See  you  online! 
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COACHING,  MENTORING,  MOTIVATING 


Coaching  in  a  Teaming  Environment 

A  Big  Challenge,  A  Bigger  Rewar|l 

ROBERT  F.  HALLE^ 

’  : . 

!'■■■■  ■  - 

In  today’s  acquisition  reform  envi-  to  exist.  Specifically,  TARDEC  needed  to  ;  Many  believed  it  would  reduce,  if  not  re- 
ronment,  more  and  more  people  are  become  a  fast-moving,  creative  orgapi-  imove  their  authority,  leaving  them  with 
realizing  the  value  of  coaching  in  a  zation  that  could  respond  quickly  to  the  :  litde  to  do.  They  could  not  have  been 
team-oriented  setting.  This  article  is  evolving  requirements  of  the  user  while  more  wrong, 
the  story  of  how  the  U.S.  Army  simultaneously  responding  to  their  o^#n  ’ 

Tank-automotive  Research,  Develop-  downsizing  problems.  :  Cllcinge  IS  Hdrct 

ment,  and  Engineering  Center  ||  :  The  ex-supervisors  at  TARDEC  under- 

(TARDEC),  in  Warren,  Mich,  underwent  TARDEC’s  solution  was  to  abolish  th&r :  went  the  greatest  career  change  during 

a  significant  reorganization  in  1994,  from  top-down  management  structure  aid  the  reorganization,  they  hadin  change 
a  top-down  management  structure  to  an  replace  it  with  an  organization  based  oh  from  being  supervisors  of  subordinates 
organization  based  on  teaming.  It  de-  teaming.  TARDEC’s  managers  believed  to  coaches  of  empowered  teams  who 
scribes  several  coaching  theories  that,  in  that  this  new  structure  could  employ  the  were  tasked  to  figure  but  how  to  pro- 
my  opinion,  are  equally  applicable  to  combined  creative  force  of  the  entire  or-  duce  TARDEC’s  products  and  services, 
coaching  the  individual  employee.  ganization  to  meet  the  emerging  re-  It  was  this  change  that  was  the  hardest 

quirements  of  the  Army  of  the  21st  for  the  ex-supervisors  because  they  had 
From  Top-Down  to  Tosming  century.  to  leam  how  to  do  a  completely  new  job. 

Since  its  creation  in  the  1950s,  TARDECs  ’  /  V 

managerial  chain  was  defined  by  a  tra-  Inevitably,  a  number  of  difficulties  were  A  direct  relationship  exists  between 
ditional  top-down  structure.  This  orga-  associated  with  such  a  radical  reorgani-  change  and  learning.  The  proverbial  wis- 
nizational  structure  worked  well  for  zation.  For  TARDEC  this  was  a  com-  dom  of  “You  can’t  teach  an  old  dog  new 
many  years.  As  new  missions  were  built,  pletely  new  way  of  doing  business.  tricks,”  really  doesn’t  hold  true,  and  a 
TARDEC  hired  the  technical,  adminis-  Restructuring  removed  the  many  levels  person  can  change  by  learning, 
trative,  and  managerial  personnel  re-  of  supervision,  eventually  leaving  only 

quired  to  “get  the  job  done.”  This  six  directors  to  lead  the  straight-lined  or-  Generally  speaking,  if  your  situation 
“mission-hiring”  process  continued  ganization  of  over  1,000  people.  Man-  changes,  you  have  to  change  with  it.  Your 
through  the  1980s  to  the  point  where  agers  believed  that  empowering  teams  first  respoiise  is  to  apply  what  you  have 
TARDEC  had  grown  to  become  oiie  of  to  conduct  TARDEC’s  day-to-day  busi-  learned  in  past  experiences  to  cope  with 
the  leading  ground  vehicle  research  and  ness  activities  would  leverage  and  max-  the  change.  For  example,  if  you  are 

development  facilities  in  the  world.  imize  the  creative  influence  of  the  entire  standing  in  a  road  in  front  of  a  speeding 

organization.  This  change,  however,  bus,  you  know  you  should  get  out  of  the 

The  downside  of  this  “mission-hiring”  made  the  lower  levels  of  supervision  re-  way.  This  perfectly  normal  response  is 
process  was  that  TARDEC’s  formal  or-  dundant  and  obsolete.  *  something  you  learned  in  the  past.  You’ve 

ganization  had  grown  into  a  rather  large  ,  learned  that  if  that  bus  hits  you,  it  will 

and  cumbersome  structure  that  was  very  Most  of  the  non-su|5ervisory  employees  hurt! 

expensive  to  maintain.  in  TARDEC  emb^ced  the  reorganiza-  fi-  : 

,;tion  because  empowerment  presented  ^But  what  if  you  are  faced  with  a  com- 
In  the  1990s,  faced  with  shrining  tech-  them  with  a  greater  c^llenge  to  broaden  W'Pl^tely  new  situation  that  you  never  ex- 
nology-based  funding,  Army  ;idownsiz-  their  opportunities  fb^  creative  and  pro-^4,  perienced  before?  You  have  no  choice 
ing,  and  base  closures,  TARDEC  fessional  fulfillment.  Where  reorganiza-  '■ '  but  to  leam  new  responses,  skills,  and 
recognized  that  it  must  radically  change  tion  hit  the  hardest  wa|the  supervisors  capabilities  to  survive.  People  have  cer- 
the  way  it  conducted  business  or  cease  who  would  not  be  supeWisors  anyniote.  tain  personality  traits  that  facilitate  (or 

;  I:-'.  V  '  ■■■ 

Halle  is  a  projea  engineer  with  the  Tank-automotive  Research,  Development,  and  Engineering  Center  (TARDEC),  US.  Army  Tank-automotive  and  Armaments 
Command  (TACOM),  Warren,  Mich.  Currently,  he  provides  engineering  matrix  support  tg^e  Program  Executive  Office,  Ground  Combat  and  Support  Systems,  pr 
the  Program  Manager,  Ground  Systems  Integration.  Halle  is  a  graduate  ofAPMC  97-  1,  bSMC. 
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preclude)  their  response  to  learning.  The 
ability  to  respond  to  change  with  learn¬ 
ing  can  be  described  in  four  Response 
Factors  (R-F^ctors):  The  Overwhelmed, 
The  Entrenched,  The  BSer,  and  The 
Learner.^  The  R-Factor  will  determine 
whether  they  will  be  able,  or  willing,  to 
excel  in  the  changing  organization.  It 
should  be  noted  that  no  matter  how 
firmly  dug  into  a  particular  R-Factor  peo¬ 
ple  are,  they  can  change.  They  just  have 
to  learn  how  to  change. 

The  Overwhelmed 
Overwhelmed  Employees  withdraw 
from  change  although  they  often  take 
potshots  from  the  sidelines.  They  avoid 
the  necessaiy  learning  and  personal 
change,  hoping  —  without  a  lot  of  faith 
—  that  somehow  things  will  return  to 
normal.  In  order  to  improve,  people 
must  learn  to  deal  wiih  their  frustration, 
either  personally  or  through  counseling, 
and  not  let  it  overshadow  the  need  to 
change.  People  must  take  control  of  their 
situation  by  taking  small,  success-ori¬ 
ented  steps  that  will  gradually  build  up 
the  confidence  that  they  can  actually  sur¬ 
vive  in  this  new  environment.  ,  ^ 

The  Entrenched  ’ 

Unlike  the  Overwhelmed,  those  who 
cope  with  organizational  change  with  R- 
Entrenched  behavior  patterns  are  often 
productive.  However,  they  severely  re¬ 
strict  their  own  personal  potential.  They 
can  change  but  are  uncomfortable  with 
it.  They  will  frequently  perform  work 
that  is  useful  to  the  organization,  though 
they  usually  do  it  in  ways  that  are  nar¬ 
row  and  limiting.  At  the  same  time,  they 
expend  much  itiore  energy  than  is  nec¬ 
essary. 

When  our  environment  changes  and  we 
need  to  do  things  differently,  Entrenched 
people  have  a  natural  response  to  work 
harder  at  the  way  they  did  things  before" 
the  change.  Life  the  Over^telmed,  En¬ 
trenched  people  must  urfderstand  rf  is 
natural  to  be  frustrated  with  chfege. 
They  must  seek  feedback,  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  support  during  their  difficult 
transition.  They  must  be  made  aware  of 
the  necessity  for  the  change  so  that  they 
can  more  easily  copdwith  the  change. 
In  executing  their  new  duties,  they  must 


(inc(  its  creation  in  the 
TARDECs  managerial  chain 
was  defined  by  a  traditional 
-top-down  structure.  This 
brganizationai  structure 
worked  well  for  many  years. 
The  downside  ofthis  was  that 
TARDECs  formal  organization 
had  grown  into  a  rather  large 
and  cumbersome  structure 
thatwas  very  expensive  to 
maintain. 

TARDECs  solution  was  to 
abolish  this  management 
structure  and  replace  it  with 
an  organization  based  on 
teaming. 


be  able  to  leverage  on  the  aspects  of  their 
old  duties  that  they  do  perform  well, 
while  gently  phasing  in  the  new  capa¬ 
bilities  required  to  be  effective  in  the  new 
environment. 

The  BSer 

BSer’s  have  a  high  comfort  level  with 
change,  and  this  is  what  others  see  and 
at  least  initially  admire.  While  the  En¬ 
trenched  know  what  to  do  (high  ca¬ 
pacity  for  change)  but  have  an  extremely 
difficult  time  making  it  happen,  the 
BSer’s  have  no  problem  making  some¬ 
thing  happen  -  often  anything  -  but 
have  no  idea  how  to  learn  or  have  any 
desire  to  change  (low  capacity  for 
change).  They  have  a  need  to  press  for 
action  and  activity  without  any  ground¬ 
ing  in  theory  or  understanding  of  why 
they  are  doing  it. 

The  BSer’s  are  probably  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  people  in  the  organization.  Be¬ 
cause  of  their  feility  to  persuasively 
sell  an  action,  they  can  easily  lead  the 
Overwhelmed  and  the  organization 
down  a  path  of  change,  often  the 
wrong  path.  The  BSers  should  be  care¬ 
fully  monitored  until  they  finally  “get 
it.”  Their  transition  will  be  slower  than 
most  since  they  have  a  deep  difficulty 
with  learning.  They  should  be  provided 
with  long-term  developmental  assign¬ 
ments  that  gently  push  them  into  the 
learning  program. 

The  Learner 

The  Learners  are  the  primary  drivers  of 
change.  They  respond  actively  to  change, 
engaging  the  issues  and  challenges  and 
growing  as  people.  They  are  the  cham¬ 
pions  that  energize  and  drive  the  orga¬ 
nization  to  change.  They  are  in  a  sense  the 
adhesive,  or  “glue”  that  holds  the  orga¬ 
nization  together.  The  Learners  are  the 
ones  who  mark  the  distinction  between 
organizations  that  will  grow  and  those 
that  will  die.  Without  a  critical  mass  of 
people  who  have  the  ability  to  learn  from 
experience,  a  changing  organization  will 
fall  apart.  . 

Back  to  the 
Ex-Supervisors 

Which  leads  us  back  to  the  ex-supervi¬ 
sors  [now  referred  to  as  “coaches”]  and 
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their  difficulty  with  the  changing  envi¬ 
ronment  at  TARDEC.  They  expected  to 
lose  responsibility  and  power  —  they  were 
wrong.  They  had  actually  been  promoted 
to  levels  of  greater  responsibility  and,  ul¬ 
timately,  were  to  become  the  glue  that 
would  hold  the  TARDEC  organization 
together.  In  essence,  they  had  to  become 
the  “learners”  and  lead  the  change. 

Before  the  reorganization,  they  were  re¬ 
sponsible  only  for  their  individual 
branch,  division,  or  directorate.  Now 
they  were  responsible  for  the  entire 
TARDEC  organization  and,  most  im- 
portandy,  coaching  the  teams  that  made 
up  TARDEC.  If  they  didn’t  take  the  re¬ 
organization  seriously,  neither  would  the 
teams  they  coached.  If  they  embraced 
the  reorganization  and  approached  it  as 
a  unique  challenge  and  opportunity  to 
improve  TARDEC,  so  would  the  teams. 
In  a  sense,  the  coaches  had  become,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  people  at 
TARDEC. 

Coaching 

What  is  a  coach?^’^’^’^  The  term  “coach” 
can  be,  and  usually  is,  defined  in  many 
different  ways.  Probably  the  most  tradi¬ 
tional  definition  of  a  coach  in  a  business 
environment  is:  a  person  who  is  a  coun¬ 
selor,  a  mentor,  and  a  tutor.  In  my  per¬ 
sonal  opinion,  a  coach  is  “a  person  who 
inspires  another  person  to  improve  and 
remain  challenged.” 

How  can  someone  become  a  coach? 
Coaching  can  really  be  divided  into  three 
interrelated  focuses:  leading  by  exam¬ 
ple;  supporting  and  mentoring;  and  dri¬ 
ving  organizational  objectives  that  will 
focus  the  efforts  of  the  team. 

Leading  by  Example 
Coaches  are  role  models  whom  others  can 
respect.  It  is  this  respect  that  will  open 
their  team’s  minds  to  learning.  If  coaches 
are  not  respected,  then  teams  and  indi¬ 
viduals  will  not  learn  from  them.  The 
old  saying,  “Do  as  I  say,  not  as  I  do,” 
does  not  hold  true  for  coaches.  They  will 
be  watched  and  emulated  by  those  being 
coached.  This  is  especially  true  when  it 
comes  to  ethical  conduct  in  and  out  of 
the  office.  If  coaches  leave  work  a  few 
minutes  early  each  day,  so  will  others. 


After  all  if  the  coaches  are  doing  it,  it 
must  be  all  right. 

Coaches  must  establish  high  standards  of 
performance.  Working  hard  is  contagious, 
and  others  will  learn  from  their  coach’s 
example:  that  to  excel  in  an  organization 
one  must  work  very  hard.  Continuously 
seeking  out  new  challenges  and  meet¬ 
ing  those  challenges  is  the  only  way  to 
succeed  in  a  changing  environment  [re¬ 
member  the  traits  of  a  “Learner”?].  Every¬ 
one  in  the  organization  must  take  on  the 
challenges  if  that  organization  is  to  be  a 
success.  Only  through  their  coaches’  ex¬ 
ample  will  others  increase  their  own, 
personal  contributions. 

Coaches  must  be  accountable.  Often 
through  empowerment,  coaches  can  play 
a  detached  role  when  it  comes  to  their 
team’s  success  or  failure.  After  all,  if  teams 
are  empowered  to  accomplish  a  task, 
then  they  should  be  responsible  for  any 
mistakes  or  failures.  While  this  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true,  coaches,  likewise,  should 
also  feel  accountable  for  their  team’s  mis¬ 
takes  or  failures,  and  use  failure  as  a 
learning  experience  from  which  to  im¬ 
prove  upon  their  own  coaching  meth¬ 
ods.  Once  coaches  learn  from  mistakes 
and  failures  and  discern  where  their  team 


failed  or  erred,  they  can  then  use  the  in¬ 
formation  to  develop  improved  coach¬ 
ing  methods,  further  improving  their 
team’s  performance. 

Coaches  must  be  the  glue  that  holds  the  or¬ 
ganization  together.  The  optimism 
demonstrated  by  coaches  will  be  re¬ 
flected  by  most  of  the  people  they  come 
in  contact  with.  If  coaches  think  the  new 
organization  will  succeed,  so  will  those 
around  them. 

Supporting  and  Mentoring 
Coaches  will  find  that  supporting  and 
mentoring  their  teams  consumes  the  sin¬ 
gle  greatest  portion  of  their  time.  As  a 
result,  a  critical  goal  for  coaches  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  independence  of  their  team. 
In  effect,  coaches  have  one  clear-cut  ob¬ 
jective  that  stands  out:  to  put  themselves 
out  of  a  job.  While  this  is  never  possible 
due  to  the  constantly  changing  envi¬ 
ronment  and  the  turnover  in  personnel, 
the  ability  of  coaches  to  minimize  their 
mentoring  frees  them  to  focus  on 
broader,  organizational-level  challenges. 

The  efforts  of  coaches  to  mentor/sup¬ 
port  their  teams  can  be  divided  into  eight 
areas: 

•  Inspire  Continuous  Growth 

•  Provide  Focus 

•  Be  Flexible  When  Working  With  Dif¬ 
ferent  Teams 

•  Realize  and  Minimize  Mistakes 

•  Motivate 

•  Continually  Reevaluate 

•  Identify  Weak  Performers 

•  Listen 

Inspire  Continuous  Growth 

A  changing  environment  requires  con¬ 
tinuous  learning.  Coaches  must  stim¬ 
ulate  the  team  to  continuously  seek  new 
competencies  and  skills  to  deal  with  the 
changing  environment.  Coaches  should 
work  closely  with  the  team  and  with  in¬ 
dividuals  to  identify  strengths  and 
areas  that  require  improvement. 
Coaches  should  get  heavily  in¬ 
volved  in  preparing  Individual 
Development  Plans  (IDP)  with 
each  employee  and  define  a 
mechanism  by  which  they  can 
track  the  individual’s  progress 
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and  failures.  Coaches  should  help  the 
team  or  individual  overcome  obstacles 
or  failures.  As  improvements  are  demon¬ 
strated,  have  individuals  update  their 
IDPs  to  incorporate  new  challenges. 

Provide  Focus 

Coaches  should  define  the  problems  for 
the  team  and  help  them  remain  focused 
on  those  problems.  Caution  should  be 
taken  by  coaches,  in  that  they  should 
not  try  to  solve  problems  for  the  team 
while  simultaneously  describing  them. 
Solutions  to  team  problems  are  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  each  team  and  one  of  the 
primary  reasons  for  the  transition  to  a 
teaming  environment. 

Often  teams  can  get  distracted  when 
working  on  a  problem,  particularly  large 
problems.  Coaches  should  help  teams 
define  their  priorities  and  stick  with 
them. 


ally  development  tasks,  which  build  team 
confidence  and  competence  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  duties.  Coaches  must 
also  realize  that  people  master  tasks  in 
small  steps.  Coaches  can  help  build  their 
team’s  competencies  by  continuously 
challenging  them  with  problems  that  in¬ 
crease  in  difficulty. 

Motivate 

One  of  the  most  critical  duties  of  coaches 
is  to  motivate  their  teams.  Often  teams 
will  become  despondent  when  difficul¬ 
ties  arise.  Coaches  must  motivate  their 
teams  by  reminding  them  of  past  ac¬ 
complishments.  They  must  also  assure 
their  teams  that  they,  the  coaches,  have 
the  utmost  confidence  in  their  team’s 
ability  to  solve  their  present  dilemmas. 
Coaches  must  stress  the  importance  of 
their  team’s  work  and  that  no  one  else 
could  do  it  any  better. 


In  some  cases,  coaches  may  have  to  be¬ 
come  more  forceful  in  motivating  teams. 
As  for  what  is  meant  by  being  “forceful,” 
to  put  it  candidly,  coaches  might  “have 
to  tick  a  few  posteriors”  by  stressing  that 
it  is  their  team’s  job  to  work  the  prob¬ 
lem,  and  they  have  no  choice  but  to  do 
so.  While  doing  this,  coaches  must  stress 
that  they  are  there  to  help  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  by  removing  whatever  roadblocks 
(i.e.,  organizational,  administrative)  that 
may  stand  in  their  team’s  way. 

Also,  while  coaches  are  providing  this 
forceful  motivation,  they  must  also  fight 
against  what  could  be  termed,  provid¬ 
ing  “negative  motivation.”  Criticism  can 
be  devastating  to  team  confidence  and 
erase  months  of  progress.  Coaches  must 
ensure  that  teams  know  that  this  “force¬ 
ful  motivation”  is  for  their  own  good. 
When  criticism  is  necessary,  it  must  be 
provided  in  the  most  constructive  man¬ 
ner  possible  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 


Be  Flexible  When  Working  With 
Different  Teams 

Coaches  should  recognize  that  no  two 
teams  are  the  same.  Different  teams  will 
be  at  different  levels  of  maturity  in  their 
teaming  development,  each  requiring  a 
different  level  of  mentoring.  Firmly  es¬ 
tablished  teams  require  very  little  assis¬ 
tance,  while  newly  formed  teams  might 
require  almost  constant  support.  In  ei¬ 
ther  case  coaches  should  take  care  not 
to  impede  their  team’s  progress  by  over¬ 
compensating  in  their  coaching  and  sup¬ 
port.  Coaches  should  remember  the 
critical  coaching  goal  is  to  increase  their 
team’s  independence  This  can  be  done 
only  by  providing  teams  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  solve  their  own  problems  —  and 
yes,  sometimes  make  mistakes. 

Realize  and  Minimize  Mistakes 

Coaches  must  realize  that  mistakes  ^ 
will  happen.  In  many  cases  mis-  V 
takes  can  be  our  best  teachers.  ^ 
Coaches  must  convey  trust  in  their  M 

team’s  competence  by  allowing 
teams  to  do  their  jobs.  When  mistakes 
do  occur,  coaches  must  make  sure  not 
to  place  blame,  but  instead  look  for 
what  caused  the  mistake  and  help  their 
teams  avoid  the  same  mistake  in  the 
future.  Coaches  must  realize  that  all 
tasks  undertaken  by  their  teams  are  re¬ 


The  Entrenched — 
"I’ll  jwt  work  harder 
and  maybe  it  _ 
will  go  awav.’’^^ 


losing  their  team’s  respect. 

Continually  Reevaluate 

Coaches  must  continually  reevaluate  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  their  team 
to  capitalize  on  strengths  and  minimize 
weaknesses.  They  must  meet  with  indi¬ 
viduals  to  discuss  their  specific 
career  goals  and  help  them 
meet  those  goals.  Coaches 
must  also  define  how  individ- 

)uals  can  get  feedback  on  their 
performance.  Individuals  must 
be  assured  that  coaches  have  an 
open  door  policy  and  are  always 
available  to  talk. 

Identify  Weak  Performers 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks 
will  be  to  identify  and  help  weak 
performers  in  an  organization. 
Ideally,  in  a  teaming  organization 
individual  team  members  will  help 
motivate  those  who  are  contribut¬ 
ing  less  than  their  fair  share.  When 
poor  performers  are  unresponsive 
to  this  internal  team  motivation, 
coaches  must  step  in  and  confront 
them.  If  this  is  not  done,  poor  per¬ 
formers  can  jeopardize  the  progress 
being  made  hy  the  entire  team.  Alter 
all,  if  the  poor  performers  can  gain  the 
same  benefits  and  rewards  as  the  hard 
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workers  on  the  team,  why  should  any¬ 
one  on  the  team  have  to  work  hard? 

These  poor  performers  will  require  ex¬ 
tensive  mentoring  to  motivate  them  to 
do  their  fair  share.  If  barriers  surface  (i.e., 
training  or  difficulties  at  home),  coaches 
must  do  their  best  to  work  with  poor 
performers  to  overcome  any  such  bar¬ 
riers. 

Listen 

The  most  simple  and  probably  most 
overlooked  tool  coaches  can  use  to  men¬ 
tor  teams  is  to  “listen  more  and  talk  less.” 
As  with  poor  performers,  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  forcefully  motivate  them  to 
work  harder.  This  approach,  however, 
would  not  reveal  why  they  were  poor 
performers  and  would  probably  alien¬ 
ate  them  for  good. 

Only  through  listening  would  coaches 
be  able  to  identify  the  underlying  barri¬ 
ers  poor  performers  face.  Also,  teams  are 
more  likely  to  seek  the  opinions  of  their 
coaches  if  they  are  sure  their  coaches 
will  actually  listen  to  what  they  have  to 
say  before  responding. 

Driving  Organizational 
Objectives  That  Will  Focus 
Team  Efforts 

Efforts  by  coaches  to  drive  organizational 
objectives  serve  two  purposes.  First,  they 
provide  focus  for  teams  by  ensuring  they 
know  why  they  are  producing  a  partic¬ 
ular  product  or  service.  Second,  leaving 
organizational-level  efforts  for  coaches 
to  work  frees  teams  to  concentrate  on 
producing  their  product  or  s 
forts  by  coaches  to  drive  orga 
objectives  can  be  divided  into : 

•  Provide  link/common  fran 
ence  between  the  leadership 

•  Discourage  “We  vs.  They”  rii 

•  Build  an  environment  condi 
to  teamwork. 

•  Define  user  requirements. 

Coaches  must  provide  a  linl 
between  the  leadership  and  th 
team.  An  organization  s  lead¬ 
ers  define  the  vision  of  the  or¬ 
ganization;  they  are  the  ones 
who  must  be  made  aware  of 


the  accomplishments  and  progress  of 
their  teams  toward  that  vision.  Coaches, 
along  with  the  leaders,  must  ensure  their 
teams  know  and  support  the  vision  of 
their  organizations.  Why?  It  is  the  vision 
that  defines  the  purpose  and  values  of 
the  organization.  It  fuels  the  passion  of 
the  teams  and  individuals  to  keep  fo¬ 
cused  on  what  they  are  ultimately  try¬ 
ing  to  achieve.  Coaches  must  be  able  to 
communicate  to  teams  the  current  and 
future  organizational  needs  and  how 
those  needs  relate  to  their  team.  As  with 
the  organizational  vision,  teams  must 
know  why  and  how  their  product  or  ser¬ 
vice  contributes  to  the  overall  goals  of 
the  organization. 

Coaches  must  also  provide  an  additional 
link  between  all  of  the  teams  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  to  ensure  that  everyone  is 
aware  of  how  all  of  the  organization’s 
team  products  or  services  are  being 
brought  together  to  support  the  goals  of 
the  organization.  This  communication 
between  teams  is  also  critical  to  avoid 
any  duplication  of  effort  between  teams. 

Discourage  “We  vs.  They”  thinking. 
Teaming  organizations  are  based  on 

TheBkr— 
"Follow  me,  everyone!  I 
know  where  I'm 
going." 


teams  working  toward  a  common  orga¬ 
nization  vision.  Even  with  that  vision, 
usually  an  underlying  competitiveness 
exists  between  teams.  In  the  world  of 
constantly  shrinking  resources  (i.e., 
funding,  facilities,  personnel),  all  teams 
realize  that  the  success  of  their  team 
weighs  heavily  on  resources  they  receive 
in  the  future. 

A  certain  amount  of  competitiveness  be¬ 
tween  teams  can  be  healthy  and  even 
improve  the  quality  of  the  products  pro¬ 
duced.  However,  coaches  must  guard 
against  this  competitiveness  becoming 
destructive.  When  this  happens  teams 
can  actually  start  to  work  against  each 
other,  trying  to  gain  more  visibility  and 
resources  than  the  other  teams.  Com¬ 
petitiveness  taken  too  far  results  in  not 
only  failure  of  the  coaches,  but  also 
failure  of  the  entire  teaming  organiza¬ 
tion  concept.  Coaches  must  constantly 
remind  teams  of  the  greater  good  — 
that  the  success  of  the  individual  team 
is  a  success  for  everyone. 

Build  an  environment  conducive  to  team¬ 
work.  As  previously  discussed,  coaches 
must  ensure  that  all  teams  are  working 
toward  a  common  vision.  Coaches  must 
try  to  create  an  enjoyable  work  envi¬ 
ronment  for  teams.  This  is  necessary 
since  people  will  be  more  productive  in 
a  comfortable  versus  uncomfortable 
work  environment.  This  comfort  level  is 
not  related  to  physical  comfort  per  se;  it 
relates  to  the  comfort  of  the  interrela¬ 
tionship  between  individuals  and  teams. 
This  camaraderie  is  critical  if  teams  are 
c  closely  together. 

Lis  camaraderie  can  be 
)le  or  difficult,  depend- 
he  types  of  individuals 
ed.  It  could  be  as  sim- 
as  organizing  social 
ictions  (perhaps  a  com- 
nunity  lunch  held  once 
a  month)  or  by  hold¬ 
ing  joint  team  meet¬ 
ings  to  allow  the  teams 
to  interrelate.  More  dif¬ 
ficult  cases  may  require 
a  greater  focus  or  coun¬ 
seling  of  an  individual 
)r  team  to  ensure  they 
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know  ihc\'  are  part  of  the  group  and  that 
the  sa\ing,  ‘The  more  the  merrier,”  in 
this  respect,  is  true. 


Define  “user”  requirements.  One 
of  the  most  critical  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  coaches  is  to  get  “users” 


involved  in  the  teaming 
process.  If  at  all  possible, 
users  should  become  a  part 
of  the  team  delivenng  their  product  or 
ser\hce,  or  at  least  counselors  to  that 
team.  This  is  important  because  each 
team  has  to  know  who  the  customers 
are  and  what  is  required  from  their  team 
to  support  the  customers.  Often  users 
arc  too  busy  to  participate  in  the  team¬ 
ing  process.  When  this  happens, 
coaches,  along  with  team  leaders  and  se¬ 
lected  rcprcscntaii\’esof  the  teams,  must 
go  to  the  users  to  provide  periodic  up¬ 
dates,  get  clarification  of  issues,  and  as¬ 
sure  users  that  the  team  and  organization 
continue  to  be  focused  on  providing  the 
best  product  or  sen’ice  possible. 

The  Host  Important 
Component  Coaching 

I  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  article 
that  many  of  the  ex-supcr\dsors  at 


The  Learner — 
"We  (an  Do  It!" 


TARDEC  felt  that  the  transition  of  the 
organization  into  a  teaming  organization 
“ would  reduce,  if  not  remove  their  au¬ 
thority,  leaving  them  with  little  lo  do.” 
This  article  presents  a  sound  argument 
that  quite  the  tipposiie  is  true:  Coaches 
arc,  in  fact,  one  o(  the  most  critical  com¬ 
ponents  in  the  organization.  Their  work¬ 


load  has  increased  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  in  importance.  Their 
focus  has  changed  from  the 
management  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  product  or  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  coaching  of  the 
people,  the  most  important 
vmponent  of  the  ori^anization. 
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Announcing 


Reissue  of  Popular  Guidebook! 

Joint  Logistics  Commanders  Guidance  for  Use 
of  Cvoiutionary  Acquisition  Strategy  to 
Acquire  Weapon  Systems 

DSMC  has  another  guidebook  ready  for  the  acquisition 
workforce!  Just  reissued  for  1999,  this  edition  ol  Evolu- 
tionaiy  Acquis  if  inn  -  its  popular  name  -  includes  an  in¬ 
sert  that  brings  the  previous  edition  up-to-date. 

For  those  readers  who  already  have  the  earlier  edition  o( 

Evolutional  Acquisition  and  need  only  the  updated  insert,  fax 
your  request  to  the  DSMC  Press  (703-805-2917).  Be  sure  to 
include  \'our  full  name  and  mailing  address. 

If  you  do  not  have  the  previous  edition  of  Evolutionaiy  Ac¬ 
quisition  and  desire  the  reissued  guidebook,  including  the  new 
insert,  fax  your  request  to  the  DSMC  Publications  Distribu¬ 
tion  Center  (703-805-3726).  Be  sure  to  include  your  full  name 
and  mailing  address. 

After  the  DSMC  Publications  Distribution  Center  distrib¬ 
utes  all  copies  now  in  stock.  DSMC  will  reprint  Evoliitionaiy 


Acquisition,  with  the  insert 
permanently  bound  into 
the  guidebook.  From 
this  reprint  and  upon 
written  request,  we  will 
provide  those  request¬ 
ing  the  guidebook 
one  free  copy. 

In  addition,  the  new  edition  will 
also  be  available  from  the  Defense  Technical  Infor¬ 
mation  Center  and  National  Technical  Information  Service. 

For  an  online  copy  of  Evo/ufioncuty  Acquisifion,  visit  the 
DSMC  Home  Page  at  http://www,dsmc.dsm.mil  on  the  In¬ 
ternet. 
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DoD  Speeds 

Havy  Theater  NissHe-Defense 
Project 


DOUGLAS  J.  GILLERT 


WASHINGTON  -  To  defend 
against  the  growing  threat  of 
missile  attacks  on  foreign- 
based  U.S.  forces,  DoD  will 
accelerate  development  of  a  sea-based 
theater  missile-defense  system. 

A  perceived  medium-range  missile 
threat  and  past  test  failures  of  the  Army 
ground-based  Theater  High  Altitude 
Area  Defense  system  provoked  DoD 
into  moving  up  the  scheduled  fielding 
of  the  Navy  system  from  2010  to  2007, 
according  to  Air  Force  Lt.  Gen.  Lester 
Lyles,  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organi¬ 
zation  director. 

DoD  will  continue  funding  the  Army’s 
THAAD  system  despite  its  repeated 
flight  test  failures.  However,  the  Penta¬ 
gon  will  pit  it  against  the  Navy  Theater 
Wide  system  to  determine  which  of  the 
upper-tier  defenses  can  be  deployed 
first. 

“Tier”  refers  to  a  strategy  of  layered  U.S. 
defenses.  “Upper-tier”  systems  would 
intercept  incoming  long-  and  medium- 
range  missiles  during  their  flight  in  or 
above  the  outer  atmosphere.  “Lower- 
tier”  systems  defend  at  short  to  medium 


ranges  against  missiles  in  their  late  or 
final  flight  stages. 

“Because  of  the  urgency  in  fielding  an 
upper-tier  system,  we  are  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  flight-testing  the  THAAD  inter¬ 
ceptor  missile  and  other  elements  of 
the  system  such  as  the  radar,”  Defense 
Secretary  William  S.  Cohen  said  at  a 
Pentagon  press  conference  Jan.  20. 
“Continued  flight  tests  are  going  to  pro¬ 
vide  data  important  for  the  upper-tier 
systems  beyond  the  THAAD  program.” 

DoD  will  increase  program  funding  of 
the  Navy  Theater  Wide  system  by  more 
than  $500  million  from  fiscal  1999  to 
fiscal  2001,  including  funds  added  to 
the  program  by  Congress  last  fall. 

The  Pentagon  will  review  both  systems 
in  late  2000  to  assess  costs,  schedule, 
technical  performance,  and  risk,  the  sec¬ 
retary  said.  DoD  then  will  determine 
the  lead  program. 

“Our  goal  is  to  have  the  lead  system  pos¬ 
tured  to  deploy  in  the  year  2007.  De¬ 
pending  upon  the  results  of  the  review, 
the  other  system  might  continue  to  be 
developed  but  at  a  much  slower  pace,” 
Cohen  said. 
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The  BMDO  also  will  continue  devel¬ 
oping  lower-tier  defenses,  including  the 
Patriot  Advanced  Capability  3  and  Navy 
Area  missile  systems.  PAC-3  and  Navy 
Area  should  be  fielded  by  early  fiscal 
2001  and  2003,  respectively,  Lyles  said. 

Both  upper-  and  lower-tier  systems 
work  in  conjunction  with  space-based 
sensors  —  the  same  sensors  that  will  be 
used  for  surveillance  and  early  warn¬ 
ing  against  missiles  targeted  at  the 
United  States,  Lyles  said.  An  airborne 
laser  program,  funded  by  the  Air  Force, 
adds  to  the  array  of  defenses  DoD  wants 
to  field.  Battle  management  command, 
control,  and  communications  provide 
“the  critical  glue  that  holds  all  this  to¬ 
gether,”  Lyles  said. 

“These  lower-tier  systems  will  provide 
effective  defense  capabilities  against  the 
shorter-range  missile  threats,”  Cohen 
said.  “The  threat  to  our  forces  is  already 
extensive  and  growing,  making  it  im¬ 
perative  that  we  field  these  important 
upgrades  as  soon  as  possible.” 

The  Pentagon  also  will  reallocate  $  150 
million  originally  slated  for  the  Medium 
Extended  Air  Defense  System,  or 
MEADS. 

“We  needed  to  focus  initially  on  tech¬ 
nologies  that  are  relevant  to  the  ma¬ 
neuver  force  protection  that  MEADS 
would  have  provided,”  Lyles  said.  That 
could  be  the  PAC  3  or  some  other  sys¬ 
tem  already  in  the  defense  inventory,  he 


The  restructured  MEADS  money  also 
could  fund  development  of  a  mobile, 
360-degree  fire  control  radar  and  a  mo¬ 
bile  launcher,  Lyles  said.  “We’ll  also 
make  sure  that  we  have  the  right  kind 
of  capability  to  address  advanced  threats 
like  cruise  missiles  that  the  MEADS  pro¬ 
gram  was  intended  to  address,”  Lyles 
said. 

'We  need  to  have  lower-tier  systems,  we 
need  to  have  upper-tier  systems,  and 
we  need  to  have  multi-platforms  on  the 
land,  from  the  sea,  and  also  from  air," 
Lyles  said.  “We  need  to  make  sure  that 
all  of  these  systems  work  together  and 
can  be  interoperable.  That’s  formed  the 
heart  of  our  program  for  theater  mis¬ 
sile  defense. 

“What  has  changed  over  the  last  year, 
however,  is  the  growing  uigency  of  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  we  have  an  upper-tier  ca¬ 
pability  to  counter  the  growing 
medium-range  threat,”  he  said.  Lyles 
said  this  threat  comes  from  offensive 
missiles  like  the  North  Korean  No 
Dong,  Iranian  Shahab  III,  and  Pakistani 
Ghari.  “We  need  to  make  sure  that  we 
have  the  capability  to  negate  those 
threats.” 

Editor’s  Note:  This  information  is 
in  the  public  domain  at  http:// 
defenselink.mil/news  on  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  Web  site. 


Acquisition  Reform  — 

Accelerating  the  Journey 

'^The  Pentagon  Has  Finally  Learned  How  to  Shop 


Editor’s  Note:  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Acquisition  &r  Technol¬ 
ogy),  Dr.  Jacques  S.  Gansler,  spoke 
Jan.  28.  at  the  American  Institute 
for  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics 
(AIAA)  Executive  Forum,  held  at 
the  Washington  Hilton  and  Tow¬ 
ers,  Washington,  D.C.  This  infor¬ 
mation  is  in  the  public  domain 
and  may  be  viewed  at  http:// 
www.acq.osd.inil/ousda/speech 
on  the  Internet. 


Aloi  has  changed  since  I  spoke 
lo  you  at  my  lirst  AIM  lorum 
last  year.  But  one  thing  that  lias 
not  changed  is  our  continuing 
commitment  to  the  Revolution 
in  Military  Affairs  and  the  Revolution  in 
Business  Affairs.  This  morning,  there¬ 
fore,  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes 
to  bring  you  up  to  date  on  our  progress 
in  achieving  these  dual  revolutions  - 
both  in  what  we  buy  and  how  we  pay 
for  it;  our  successes;  our  lack  of  success 
in  some  instances;  some  areas  where  we 
have  special  concerns;  and  our  vision 
for  the  future.  Oerall,  I  am  pleased  that, 
while  wc  have  certainly  not  reached  the 


Evolved  Expendable  Launch  Vehicle  (EELV).  The  in¬ 
tent  OF  the  EELV  PROGRAM  IS  TO  DEVELOP  A  FAMILY  OF 
launch  VEHICLES,  SERVICES,  AND  SUPPORTING  SYSTEMS 
THAT  WILL  SIGNIFICANTLY  REDUCE  THE  LIFE-CYCLE  COST  OF 
LAUNCHING  PLANNED  GOVERNMENT  AND  COMMERCIAL 
PAYLOADS  BETWEEN  2001-2020.  LOCKHEED  MaRTIN 
Astronautics,  in  partnership  with  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  is  developing  a  cost-effective,  highly 

RESPONSIVE  family  OF  LAUNCH  VEHICLES  TO  MEET  ALL 
DoD  OBJECTIVES. 

Ittiii^e  coLif  tesy  Lockfiocd  Mdriin  Astronautics 


/ 
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full  potential  of  these  dual  revolutions, 
we  are  making  steady  progress  toward 
that  goal.  However,  what  I  hope  to  im¬ 
part  to  you  this  year  is  the  urgcnc>-  of 
accelerating  that  progress,  due  lo  the  c.\- 
ircmcly  dangerous  international  envi¬ 
ronment. 

Time  Is  No  Longer  On  Our  Side 

The  organizers  of  this  year  s  e.xccutn'c 
forum  have  chosen  the  theme  “Acceler¬ 
ating  the  Journey”  to  capture  the  essence 
of  our  current  acquisition  philosophy,  as 
well  as  our  overall  DoD  strateg)'.  The  rea¬ 
son  we  must  accelerate  our  efforts  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  Revolution  in  Militar}' 
Affairs  and  the  Revolution  in  Business 
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Affairs  is  simple:  time  is  no  longer  on 
onr  side.  Not  too  long  ago,  we  could  refer 
to  “future”  or  “predicted”  threats  emerg¬ 
ing  in  the  early  years  of  the  21st  century. 
Events  of  the  past  year  —  the  North  Ko¬ 
rean  missile  launch,  the  attacks  on  our 
embassies,  the  nuclear  explosions  in 
India  and  Pakistan,  the  repeated  cyber 
attacks  on  DoD  information  systems  - 
all  these  have  made  us  painfully  aware 
that  those  threats  are  with  us  now.  We 
are  reminded  daily  that  we  are  living  in 
a  very  dangerous  world  —  full  of  both 
unpredictable  emerging  events  and  an 
uncertain  future. 

Preparing  for  that  uncertain  future  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  easy  task.  Given  the  nature  of 
the  likely  threat  we  face,  our  acquisition 
and  technology  goals  focus  on  three  vital 
priorities:  first,  to  equip  the  warfighter 
to  assure  our  security  and  withstand  any 
potential  threat;  second,  to  accelerate, 
broaden,  and  institutionalize  acquisi¬ 
tion  reform  in  order  to  improve  our  abil¬ 
ity  and  resources  to  provide  those 
weapons;  and,  third,  to  modernize  our 
logistics  to  cut  costs,  infrastructure,  and 
cycle  time  in  support  of  our  21st  cen¬ 
tury  forces. 

Each  of  these  three  objectives  must,  in 
turn,  meet  essential  requirements  of  our 
national  security:  maintaining  short-term 
readiness  (we  might  be  at  war  at  any 
time);  providing  for  long-term  readiness 
by  modernizing  our  warfighting  capa¬ 
bility  for  likely  future  conflicts;  reduc¬ 
ing  the  time  it  takes  to  accomplish  both; 
and  doing  all  this  at  significantly  lower 
cost. 

Facing  Reality 

As  we  address  these  challenges,  we  must, 
first  of  all,  face  the  reality  that,  for  the 
next  decade,  the  vast  majority  of  the  sys¬ 
tems  we  will  use  are  those  that  are  al¬ 
ready  deployed.  At  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War,  we  stopped  modernizing  -  allow¬ 
ing  our  procurement  account  to  plum¬ 
met  by  around  70  percent  (only  recendy 
allowing  it  to  start  creeping  back  up). 
Thus,  today  we  are  spending  tens  of  bil¬ 
lions  annually  to  maintain  our  aging  and 
overworked  equipment.  Some  of  our  ex¬ 
isting  Chinook  helicopters,  for  example, 
although  upgraded,  are  more  than  30 


years  old  -  many  of  them  saw  service  in 
Vietnam. 

The  current  average  age  of  our  Air  Force 
aircraft  fleet  is  20  years  -  many  of  them 
were  designed  for  no  more  than  15  years 
of  service.  Now,  even  if  we  include  our 
planned  procurements,  by  2015  the  av¬ 
erage  age  will  grow  to  30  years. 

The  most  serious  short-term  readiness 
challenge,  therefore,  is  to  improve  the  re¬ 
liability  of  the  equipment  in  the  field.  It’s 
relatively  easy  to  obtain  budget  priority 
for  performance  improvements  on  cur¬ 
rent  systems  -  extending  the  range  of  a 
radar,  for  example.  Yet,  it’s  very  difficult 
to  get  priority  treatment  for  reliability 
improvements.  We  need  to  give  relia¬ 
bility  enhancements  to  current  systems 
a  higher  priority  and  begin  to  set  aside 


funds  for  such  improvements.  It’s  diffi¬ 
cult,  because  it  requires  up-front  money. 
But  it  will  have  a  three-fold  benefit.  In¬ 
creased  reliability  will  have  a  direct  ef¬ 
fect  on  lowering  our  future  maintenance 
costs  while  simultaneously  increasing 
readiness.  And  it  will  create  added  dol¬ 
lars  to  shift  into  modernization. 

The  longer  we  delay  reliability  en¬ 
hancements,  the  more  it  will  cost  to  sup¬ 
port  our  aging  weapons  and  equipment. 
If  we  fail  to  act  now,  we  will  never  be  able 
to  come  out  of  what  I  have  described  as 
the  “death  spiral”  of  escalating  support 
costs  and  deteriorating  equipment.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  act  now  will  not  only  mean  de¬ 
lays  in  fielding  new  systems,  but  also 
cancellation  of  some  programs,  due  to 
the  requirement  to  allocate  these  scarce 
funds  to  existing  weapons  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Reliability  enhancements  of  our 
current  systems,  therefore,  are  key  to  our 
long-term  modernization  efforts. 

Some  Relief  in  Sight 

The  president  has  announced  that  we 
will  get  some  relief  in  our  budgeting  top 
line  this  year.  He  will  propose  a  $  1 2  bil¬ 
lion  increase  in  defense  spending,  most 
of  which  will  go  to  finance  our  involve¬ 
ment  in  peacekeeping  operations  in 
Bosnia,  near-term  readiness,  and  pay  ad¬ 
justments.  This  will  help  us  to  solve  some 
of  our  near-term  problems,  but  not  all. 
To  ensure  long-term  readiness,  we  must 
cut  costs  and  improve  performance,  re¬ 
gardless  of  any  short-term  increase  in 
budget  top  lines.  We  have  no  choice.  We 
cannot  and  should  not  assume  that  we 
can  expect  significant  budgetary  alloca¬ 
tions  to  provide  both  the  funds  we  need 
to  maintain  our  current  readiness  and 
those  required  to  modernize  our  aging 
equipment  in  order  to  sustain  long-term 
readiness.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we 
must  continue  to  embrace  proven  cost- 
reduction  practices  as  we  seek  to  gen¬ 
erate  additional  funds  for  modernization 
and  combat. 

The  need  to  cut  costs  makes  it  essential 
that  we  keep  up  the  momentum  to  con¬ 
vince  the  Congress  that  we  need  two 
more  rounds  of  BRAC  [Base  Realignment 
and  Closure].  By  doing  so  we  can  achieve 
savings  of  $20  billion  by  the  year  2015. 
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I  realize  that  our  congressional  oversight 
committees  have  warned  us  not  to  come 
up  to  the  Hill  pleading  for  additional 
BRAC  authority  -  stating  that  “we  are 
simply  beating  the  proverbial  dead 
horse.”  But  we  must  and  we  will.  We 
will  request  new  BRAC  authority  from 
the  Congress  this  year. 

The  savings  from  the  initial  four  rounds 
of  BRAC  have  already  been  spectacular 
and  well  documented.  Through  FY’Ol 
(the  last  year  of  implementation  for  the 
fourth  round  of  BRAC),  we  will  have 
gained  a  net  savings  of  $14  billion  and 
can  expect  an  additional  $5.6  billion  per 
year  thereafter.  In  fact,  independent  stud¬ 
ies  have  shown  that  the  costs  of  these 
rounds  of  BRAC  were  overstated;  the  sav¬ 
ings  underestimated;  and  that,  when  the 
communities  involved  stepped  up  to  the 
task,  recovery  was  much  greater  and 
faster  than  had  been  expected.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  we  can  generate  addi¬ 
tional,  significant  savings  from  two  more 
rounds.  There  is  no  question  that,  by 
becoming  more  competitive  and  elimi¬ 
nating  our  excess  capacity,  the  DoD  can 
support  our  warfighters  much  more  ef¬ 
ficiently  and  yet  much  more  effectively 
—  providing  optimum  performance  at 
much  lower  cost. 

No.  1  Priority  —  Weapons 
AND  Equipment 

All  this  talk  of  cutting  infrastructure  and 
reducing  costs  is  not  just  another  “bud¬ 
get  drill.”  It  is  part  of  a  blueprint  designed 
to  assure  our  present  and  foture  national 
security  and  absolutely  essential  to  meet 
my  No.  1  Priority  —  providing  the 
weapons  and  equipment  our  combat 
forces  and  our  allies  will  need  to  meet 
our  strategic  objectives  in  2010  and  be¬ 
yond.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  my  job 
is  that  I  must  always  be  looking  with  one 
eye  to  the  day  ahead  and  another  eye  to 
the  distant  future  — 10  or  20  years  down 
the  line.  What  do  we  need  to  serve  the 
warfighter  now  and  ensure  our  national 
security  well  into  the  21st  century? 

There  are  five  weapons-oriented  goals 
we  are  working  to  address: 

First,  in  the  information  area,  to  achieve 
an  interoperable,  integrated,  secure,  and 


“smart”  Command,  Control,  Commu¬ 
nications,  Computers,  Intelligence,  Sur¬ 
veillance,  and  Reconnaissance  (C4ISR) 
infrastructure  that  encompasses  both 
strategic  and  tactical  needs. 

Second,  in  the  “strike”  area,  to  develop 
and  deploy  —  in  sufficient  quantities  — 
long-range,  all-weather,  low-cost,  pre¬ 
cise,  and  “brilliant”  weapons  for  both 
offensive  and  defensive  use. 

Third,  to  achieve  rapid  force  projec¬ 
tion,  global  reach,  and  greater  mobility 
for  our  forces.  With  uncertainty  over 
where  they  will  be  required,  and  the  need 
for  extremely  rapid  response  to  a  crisis 
anywhere  in  the  world,  this  capability  - 
when  combined  with  the  first  two  ele¬ 
ments  —  will  provide  us  with  over¬ 
whelming  militaiy  superiority. 

Fourth,  to  develop  and  deploy  credible 
deterrents  and,  if  necessary,  military  de¬ 
fense  against  projected,  less  traditional 
early  21st  century  threats  —  which  in¬ 
clude:  biological,  chemical,  and  nuclear 
weapons;  urban  combat;  information 
warfare;  and  large  numbers  of  low-cost 
ballistic  and  cruise  missiles.  These  threats 
represent  priority  issues  for  our  resources 
— even  if  it  means  impacting  some  of  our 
more  traditional  areas. 

Fifth  and  finally,  to  achieve  not  only  inter- 
Service  jointness,  but  also  interoper¬ 
ability  with  our  allies.  This  is  essential 
for  coalition  warfare  and  even  more  im¬ 
portant  given  the  realization  that  coali¬ 
tion-driven  operations  will  become  the 
norm,  rather  than  the  exception,  in  the 
future.  We  must  ensure  that  their  tech¬ 
nologies  complement  those  of  our  forces. 
To  accomplish  our  goal  of  information 
superiority,  we  are  taking  steps  to  make 
certain  that  the  C4ISR  systems  and 
advanced  weapons  —  such  as  theater  mis¬ 
sile  defense  systems  —  are  fully  interop¬ 
erable. 

These  five  working  priorities  form  the 
backbone  of  the  Revolution  in  Military 
Affairs.  Our  warfighters  must  have  the 
weapons  they  need,  when  they  need 
them.  Our  job  is  to  provide  those  sys¬ 
tems  and  to  make  sure  they  are  “afford¬ 
able.”  To  pay  for  these  new  systems,  as 


you  know,  we  are  engaged  in  an  equally 
important  Revolution  in  Business  Affairs. 

No.  2  Priority  —  Acquisition 
Reform 

My  second  priority  goal,  as  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and 
Technology,  is  the  vital  challenge  of  ac¬ 
quisition  reform  —  in  its  broadest  con¬ 
text  -  for  all  the  Services,  and  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  as  a  whole. 

There  is  no  question  that  DoD  is  a  much 
different  place  today  than  it  was  five  years 
ago  and  even  one  year  ago.  As  Fortune 
Magazine  put  it  in  a  December  issue:  the 
Pentagon  has  finally  learned  how  to 
shop.  We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  and, 
as  1  noted  earlier,  some  serious  concerns 
about  our  ability  to  sustain  long-term 
readiness  due  to  the  demanding  short¬ 
term  maintenance  and  repair  needs  of 
our  aging  equipment.  But,  on  most 
fronts,  we  can  report  progress  and  sub¬ 
stantial  successes  in  transforming  the 
way  the  Department  does  its  business: 
in  areas  such  as  use  of  commercial  prac¬ 
tices  and  distribution  systems  to  satisfy 
materiel  acquisition  and  support  re¬ 
quirements;  more  competitive  sourcing 
of  current  in-house  work;  and  greatly 
expanded  purchase  of  common-use, 
commercially  available,  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices. 

In  the  cost  area,  two  of  our  specific  ob¬ 
jectives  are  to  achieve,  or  under  run,  the 
lower  targets  set  (under  “Cost  As  An  In¬ 
dependent  Variable”)  for  at  least  half  of 
the  weapon  systems  programs  under¬ 
going  acquisition  by  the  Year  2000,  and 
to  reduce  the  annual  support  cost  per 
fielded  weapon  system  by  20  percent  by 
the  year  2005  (as  compared  to  the  1997 
baseline). 

To  achieve  these  targets,  we  are  seeking 
increased  competition  in  both  develop¬ 
ment  and  support.  Let  me  give  you  just 
two  programmatic  examples  of  how  we 
are  completely  transforming  the  way  we 
are  doing  business.  I  will  start  with  an 
Air  Force  program:  the  EELV. 

The  Air  Force  has  used  creative-business 
approaches  to  ensure  very  impressive 
savings  while  modernizing  the  way  we 
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launch  vehicles  into  space  using  an 
Evolved  Expendable  Launch  Vehicle,  or 
“EELV.”  Instead  of  using  traditional  sole- 
source  acquisition  after  a  down  selec¬ 
tion  of  competitors,  and  subsequent 
procurement  of  separate  production  and 
launch  operations,  we  have  awarded 
Lockheed  Martin  and  Boeing  compet¬ 
ing  development  contracts  and  subse¬ 
quent  “launch  service”  contracts.  This 
continuous  competition  for  the  life  of 
the  program  and  ^e  purchase  of  “launch 
services”  will  bring  both  lower  costs  and 
increased  producer  expertise.  Significant 
cost  efficiency  will  also  come  from  in¬ 
terface  standardization  that  will  provide 
the  EELV  with  the  ability  to  carry  both 
military  and  commercial  payloads.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  commonality,  with  the  com¬ 
mercial  flights  expected  to  be  two-thirds 
of  the  total,  the  contractors  will  be  in¬ 
vesting  two-thirds  of  the  development 
costs.  And,  since  the  EELV  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  launching  by  at  least  25  per¬ 
cent  over  current  Delta,  Atlas,  and  Titan 
systems,  there  will  be  DoD  savings  of  $6 
billion  in  launch  costs  between  2002  and 
2020. 

Let  me  give  you  one  more  example. 

The  Navy’s  DD21  program  has  not  only 
showcased  a  new  way  of  doing  business 
for  our  surface  ship  acquisition  com¬ 
munity,  but  it  has  also  put  several  key 
ideas  for  reforming  acquisition  to  work 
in  a  “real  world”  laboratory. 

Significant  DD21  program  reform  ini¬ 
tiatives  have  included  an  acquisition 
approach  that  leverages  industry  com¬ 
petition  and  innovation.  Breaking  up  the 
so-called  “dream  team”  of  Bath  Iron 
Works,  Ingalls,  and  Lockheed  Martin 
and,  instead,  requiring  competition  in 
the  initial  concept  phase  of  the  program 
between  teams  of  shipbuilders  and  sys¬ 
tem  integrators,  assures  us  the  best  of 
weapon-system  ideas  at  the  lowest  fu¬ 
ture  production  and  support  costs  -  the 
award  criteria.  Allowing  the  teams  to 
enjoy  maximum  design  flexibility  has  al¬ 
lowed  us  to  mitigate  risks  and  future 
costs  while  optimizing  systems’  capa¬ 
bilities.  Then,  requiring  shipyard  com¬ 
petition  on  the  winning  design,  between 
the  two  remaining  yards,  will  provide  us 


with  assured  competitive  production  pro¬ 
curements. 

As  a  result  of  Defense  Reform  Initia¬ 
tive  directives,  we  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  evaluate  our  entire  acqui¬ 
sition  process  to  determine  which  func¬ 
tions  are  commercial  in  nature  (that 
is,  not  inherently  governmental)  and 
can  therefore  be  subject  to  public/pri¬ 
vate  competition  -  financial  functions, 
personnel  services,  housing,  disposal 
of  surplus  property,  drug  testing  lab¬ 
oratories,  various  installation  services, 
much  CONUS  maintenance,  and  lots 
more. 

All  of  this  will  be  a  difficult  cultural 
change  for  the  Department.  Yet,  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary.  We  have  many 
lessons  to  learn  from  you  in  the  private 
sector  and  valuable  insights  to  gain  into 
the  practices  of  modern,  world-class 
companies.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
DoD  should  become  a  business.  It 
means  that  we  want  to  do  our  job  better 
by  using  appropriate  lessons  learned 
from  the  private  sector.  We  are  the 
world’s  largest  buyer.  And  we  must  -in 
a  world  of  level  defense  budgets  and 
growing  procurement  needs  —  achieve 
much  better  performance  at  greater  sav¬ 
ings. 

Another  major  objective,  as  we  engage 
in  a  Revolution  in  Business  Affairs,  is  to 
operate  on  much  faster  cycle  times  in 
order  to  make  the  best  use  of  continu¬ 
ing  advances  in  technology.  Shorter  cy¬ 
cles  also  reduce  costs  dramatically.  Our 
goal  is  to  reduce  the  average  acquisition 
cycle  time  (measured  from  program  start 
to  initial  operating  capability)  for  all  pro¬ 
gram  starts  in  FY  199‘9  and  beyond  by 
50  percent  over  historical  averages. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  not,  as  1 
have  said,  a  business,  but  in  those  areas 
where  our  efforts  mirror  private-sector 
initiatives  we  must  examine,  adapt,  and 
learn.  Those  examinations,  and  the 
lessons  learned,  are  already  bearing  fruit. 
The  Defense  Logistics  Agency  has  ex¬ 
perimented  with  a  program  through 
which  more  than  5,000  Defense  De¬ 
partment  items  are  stocked  at  Federal 
Express’  1 20,000-square-foot  warehouse 


in  Memphis,  Tenn.  The  coordinated  ef¬ 
forts  of  DoD  and  FedEx  have  brought 
about  the  following  significant  im¬ 
provements:  24  hours  for  domestic  de- 
Iweiy,  48  hours  for  overseas  delivery,  99.9 
percent  accuracy,  98  percent  on-time  de¬ 
livery,  and  total  asset  visibility. 

This  example  is  just  one  way  in  which 
we  can  improve  our  logistics  system. 

No.  3  Priority  -  Modernizing 
Defense  Logistics 
Modernization  of  our  defense  logistics 
is  my  third  priority  goal  -  it  can  have 
a  dramatic,  positive  performance  impact 
while  literally  saving  billions  of  dollars 
annually.  At  the  present  time,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  total  budget  is  earmarked  for  lo¬ 
gistics. 

Almost  50  percent  of  our  2.1  million 
DoD  personnel  are  in  logistics.  (In  fact, 
military^  logistics  support  personnel  out¬ 
number  active  combat  forces  by  two  to 
one.)  Here,  as  has  been  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  by  world-class  commercial  lo¬ 
gistics  organizations,  modem  technology 
can  come  to  our  aid  -  dramatically  re¬ 
ducing  inventory,  personnel,  and  re¬ 
sponse  times.  During  the  past  year,  we 
have  put  in  place  the  expert  staff  and 
planning  designed  to  begin  a  massive 
transformation  of  our  entire  logistics  sys¬ 
tem.  That  process  will  remain  a  top  pri¬ 
ority  and  an  essential  complement  to 
our  acquisition  reform  efforts. 

A  major  logistics  objective  is  to  bring 
about  reductions  of  order-to-receipt  time 
from  the  current  36-day  average  -with 
wide,  unpredictable,  variations  —  to 
under  18  days  by  the  end  of  FY  2000  (a 
50-percent  reduction),  with  far  fewer 
military  and  civilian  personnel  and  sig¬ 
nificantly  lower  inventory  levels,  and 
with  much  greater  confidence  levels.  This 
means  that  our  warfighters  can  have  con¬ 
fidence  that,  once  ordered,  essential 
items  needed  for  planning,  preparing, 
and  participating  in  operations  will 
actually  be  there  when  expected.  Infor¬ 
mation  technology  and  rapid  trans¬ 
portation  are  the  keys  to  improved 
logistics  performance  at  much  lower 
cost. 
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It  will  be  difficult  to  transform  defense 
logistics  (some  say  from  a  1950  s  model) 
into  the  modem  era,  but  the  potential 
performance  improvements  and  the  cost 
savings  are  so  spectacular  that  the  effort 
is  clearly  worthwhile. 

Efforts  Are  Well  Underway 

As  I  noted  at  the  beginning  of  my  re¬ 
marks,  when  I  took  on  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  this  office,  I  described  my  goals 
and  priorities  for  Acquisition  and  Tech¬ 
nology:  what  I  thought  was  needed  to 
“accelerate  the  journey,”  to  expand  our 
role  in  bringing  about  the  Revolution  in 
Militaiy  Affairs  and  paying  for  it  with  the 
Revolution  in  Business  Affairs.  Today,  a 
little  more  than  one  year  later,  I  am 
pleased  that  this  effort  is  well  underway. 
We  have  had  many  successes;  some  fail¬ 
ures;  and  a  lot  of  hard  work  yet  to  do. 
But  I  am  optimistic  that  we  can  succeed. 

Transformation  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  is  not  an  easy  job.  And  to  accom¬ 
plish  it,  we  also  need  the  commitment 
and  support  of  you  in  industry.  Defense 


modernization  is  the  key  to  our  nation  s 
ability  to  meet  the  challenges  posed  by 
emerging  threats.  Secretary  Cohen  has 
made  a  personal  commitment  to  this  ef¬ 
fort.  Successful  industry  restructuring 
has  given  new  vitality  to  America’s  world- 
class  commercial  enterprises.  Our  re¬ 
forms  and  restructuring  —in  both  DoD 
and  the  defense  industry  —  must  be 
equally  energetic.  We  pledge  to  work 
closely  with  you  in  industry  to  acceler¬ 
ate  and  institutionalize  acquisition  and 
system  modernization  reforms. 

I  might  also  add  that,  when  we  talk  about 
major  world-class  companies,  we  should 
also  acknowledge  the  contribution  of 
small  business  as  a  key  player  in  our 
overall  defense  mission.  The  small  busi¬ 
ness  community  today  provides  20  per¬ 
cent  of  our  prime  contract  requirements 
and  accounts  for  more  than  40  percent 
of  our  subcontracting  requirements.  It 
is  extremely  important,  as  we  move 
through  each  discussion  panel  of  this 
conference,  that  we  reflect  on  how  the 
topic  relates  to  small  business. 


Government  Needs 
Industry’s  Help 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat  my  earlier  state¬ 
ment  about  the  need  for  a  sense  of  ur¬ 
gency  in  accomplishing  needed  reforms: 
The  threat  to  the  United  States  by  the 
forces  of  terrorism  and  from  rogue  na¬ 
tions  is  not  an  illusion  or  even  a  possi¬ 
bility.  It  is  real  and  it  is  with  us  now.  That 
is  the  message  of  our  recent  decisions, 
for  example,  concerning  the  National 
and  Theater  Missile  Defense  systems  and 
our  commitment  to  increased  funding 
for  them. 

Our  overall  objective  is  to  pursue  a  pol¬ 
icy  that  has  the  compelling  force  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  act  strategically  before  the 
forces  of  terrorism  and  lawlessness  com¬ 
pel  us  to  do  so.  The  industry-govern¬ 
ment  partnership  we  foster  at  forums 
such  as  this  are  designed  to  facilitate  our 
ability  to  reach  that  goal.  I  know  that  I 
can  count  on  each  and  every  one  of  you 
to  help  us. 


1997-1998  DSnC 
Research  Fellows  Report 
Samriathn  Basetl  Acquhhion 
—A  Mew  Approach 


Convincing  program  managers  that  Simulation  Based  Ac¬ 
quisition  (SBA)  is  a  smarter  way  of  doing  business  is  the 
goal  of  the  1997-1998  DSMC  Research  Fellows  Report.  The 
report  defines  SBA  explains  its  strengths,  and  describes  forces 
that  encourage  its  use.  It  also  includes  best  practices  and  guid¬ 
ance  for  implementing  SBA  —  a  new  way  of  doing  business  that 
couples  rapid  advances  in  simulation  technology  with  process 
change. 

Fully  digitized  Military  Research  Fellows  Reports,  1994  through 
1998,  are  available  on  the  DSMC  Web  site  at  http://www. 
dsmc.dsm.mil/pubs/mfrpts/mrflist.htm  on  the  Internet. 
Hard  copies  may  be  requested  by  faxing  the  DSMC  Distribu¬ 
tion  Center:  Commercial  (703)  805-3726;  DSN  655-3726. 


What's  New? 


defense  systems  management  college 


SimufciHon  Bused  Acquisif run:  A  New  Approach 
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Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board 
Sponsors  Education  Summit 


Secretary  of  Defense  William  S.  Cohen 
has  directed  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy 
Board  (RFPB)  to  sponsor  an  education 
summit  to  “achieve  a  more  Total  Force 
approach  for  all  military  education  pro¬ 
grams.”  The  initiative  is  another  important 
step  to  integrate  the  military  active  and  Re¬ 
serve  forces  into  a  “truly  seamless  Total 
Force.” 

The  summit  will  convene  May  5-6  at  the 
Army  War  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  will 
bring  together  the  top  education  leaders  from 
each  of  the  Services’  active  and  Reserve  com¬ 
ponents.  Their  charge  will  be  to  report  back 
to  Cohen  b)'  Sept.  30  with  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  for  changes  to  professional  ed¬ 
ucation  policy',  course  eontent,  curriculum 
structure,  and  methods  for  instruction. 

“The  conditions  in  today’s  world  demand 
that  we  seek  nothing  less  than  the  power 
and  professionalism  of  the  Total  Force,” 
Cohen  said.  “The  education  summit  will 
focus  on  developing  a  professional  military 
education  system  that  will  ensure  our  lead¬ 
ers  throughout  the  Department  of  Defense 
have  a  genuine  understanding  of  the  role 
and  contributions  of  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  to  our  national  security.” 

All  levels  of  officer,  noncommissioned  offi¬ 
cer,  and  Department  of  Defense  civilian  pro¬ 
fessional  education  curricula  will  be 
considered. 

“This  type  of  summit  has  never  been  done 
before,”  said  Terrence  M.  O’Connell,  RFPB 


chairman.  “We  hope  to  structure  an  ‘out- 
side-of-the-box’  type  of  meeting  which  will 
allow  participants  the  freedom  to  be  as  in¬ 
novative  as  possible  in  formulating  ideas.” 

“1  am  pleased  that  the  RFPB  has  been  di¬ 
rected  to  undertake  this  very  important  ini¬ 
tiative,”  said  Charles  L.  Cragin,  acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve 
Affairs.  “It  represents  a  significant  step  for¬ 
ward  in  our  shared  efforts  to  build  and  ed¬ 
ucate  a  Total  Force  that  truly  represents  the 
increased  role  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  in 
the  post-Cold  War  world.” 

For  more  than  50  years,  the  RFPB  has  ad¬ 
vised  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  all  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  the  Reserve  forces.  Its 
24-member  board  evaluates  proposals  for 
changes  to  existing  laws  or  policies,  then  rec¬ 
ommends  appropriate  actions.  The  board 
represents  a  wide  range  of  industrial,  busi¬ 
ness,  professional,  and  civic  experience,  in 
addition  to  its  military  expertise. 

For  more  information  about  the  education 
summit,  call  Lt.  Col.  Terry  Jones  at  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Reserve  Affairs,  (703)  695-3620,  or  visit  the 
RFPB  link  on  the  Reserve  Affairs  Web  site  at 
www.ra.osd.mil. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  information  is  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  domain  at  http://defenselink.mil/news 
on  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  Web  site. 
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BEST  BUSINESS  PRACTICES 


Nanagement  Councils  Emerge  as 
Valuable  Asset  in  the 
Program  Manager's  Tool  Kit 

DCnCLed  IPTS  Are  Thriving 

Under  the  Nanagement  Council  Concept 

MAJ.  GEN.  TIMOTHY  MALISHENKO,  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


Civil-military  integration  ... 
is  critical  to  meeting  our  fu¬ 
ture  military,  economic, 
and  policy  objectives. ...  My 
objective  is  for  the  Single 
Process  Initiative  (SPI)  to  achieve  [this] 
integration,”  wrote  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Acquisition  and  Technology) 
Dr.  Jacques  Gansler  in  a  June  3,  1998 
memorandum.  “Several  defense  contrac¬ 
tors  recently  have  initiated  corporate  man¬ 
agement  councils  designed  to  expedite 
reform  and  facilitate  best  practices  across 
the  entire  corporation.  I  encourage  the 
expansion  of  this  concept.” 

As  more  defense  contractors  participate 
in  management  councils,  it’s  essential 
that  program  managers  understand  and 
use  these  councils  as  tools  to  implement 
acquisition  reform  and  to  reduce  costs 
of  their  programs. 

DCnC-Led  IPTs 

Management  councils  are  Defense  Con¬ 
tract  Management  Command  (DCMC)- 
led  Integrated  Process  Teams  (IPT) 
consisting  of  representatives  from  the  con¬ 
tractor,  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency 
(DCAA),  and  the  military  services  that 
serve  as  a  forum  for  program  managers 
to  effectively  voice  and  resolve  their  con¬ 
cerns.  As  such,  management  councils  are 
an  important  management  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  reform  tool,  integral  to  the  success 
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of  DCMC’s  ongoing  efforts  to  implement 
SPI  throughout  its  contracting  practices 
and  processes.  In  fact,  management  coun¬ 
cils  can,  and  should  be  used  to  resolve 
issues  that  reach  beyond  SPI. 


military  sendees  and  DoD  agencies.  Ul¬ 
timately,  program  managers  who  par¬ 
ticipate  in  management  councils  benefit 
not  only  their  particular  program,  but 
also  the  entire  Department  of  Defense. 


Malishenko  is  the  Commander,  Defense  Contract 
Management  Command  and  the  Senior  Procure¬ 
ment  Executive  for  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency's 
Procurement  Operations. 


The  value  of  a  management  council  as 
a  cost-saving  tool  for  the  program  man¬ 
ager  is  far  reaching  —  encompassing  all 


A  Team  Effort 

While  DCMC  may  lead  the  management 
council,  every  organization  affected  by 
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the  decisions  made  through  the  council 
is  a  partner  in  the  process.  In  other 
words,  DCAA,  the  contractor,  and  the 
military  services  all  actively  participate 
on  the  management  council.  For  a  pro¬ 
gram  manager,  representation  on  the 
management  council  is  especially  ben¬ 
eficial  because  the  decisions  made 
through  the  council  can  directly  impact 
the  cost,  schedule,  and  performance  for 
which  the  program  manager  is  respon¬ 
sible. 

Integral  to  SPI  Success 

To  date,  most  management  councils  are 
identifying  and  implementing  improve¬ 
ments  wrought  under  acquisition  reform 
and  all  it  embodies,  particularly  the  SPI. 
The  importance  of  helping  industry  con¬ 
vert  from  military-unique  processes  to 
commercial  processes  cannot  be  over¬ 
stated.  By  combining  commercial  and 
military  industries,  industry  can  reduce 
the  cost  of  defense  products,  passing  the 
savings  on  to  DoD.  Moreover,  industry 
is  “incentivized”  to  use  newer,  more  ef¬ 
ficient  technologies,  and  DoD  gains  in¬ 
creased  flexibility  in  meeting  warfighter 
needs. 

In  many  situations,  DoD  and  industry 
gain  welcome  relief  from  multiple  mili¬ 
tary  specifications  and  standards  once 
they  transition  to  SPI  and  commercial 
specifications  and  standards.  In  a  few 
cases,  the  management  council  has  set¬ 
tled  on  a  company  specification,  which 
is  often  rooted  in  a  commercial  standard. 
The  advantage  of  such  an  approach 
emerges  when  a  change  to  the  company 
specification  is  required.  Under  SPI,  such 
a  change  may  be  undertaken  without  a 
block  change.  Essentially,  this  gives  the 
company  the  same  flexibility  as  if  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  performance  standard. 

For  example,  at  Boeing  Mesa  where  the 
Apache  Longbow  is  produced,  the  man¬ 
agement  council  switched  from  Military 
Standard  1528a  to  the  use  of  Boeing-pro¬ 
duced  tools  resulting  in  a  reduction  in 
rework,  scrap,  manufacturing  variances, 
and  cost.  The  result  was  $18  million  in 
cost  savings  and  $40  million  in  cost 
avoidance  in  future  contracts  for  the 
Longbow  aircraft.  Boeing  Mesa’s  man¬ 
agement  council  also  used  SPI  to  reduce 
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the  number  and  types  of  wires  required 
for  the  aircraft-wire  harness.  This  SPI 
alone  resulted  in  a  $5-mfilion-per-year 
cost  avoidance  and  a  reduction  in  air¬ 
craft  weight  of  70  pounds. 

Not  content  to  stop  there,  the  Boeing 
Mesa  Management  Council  continued 
searching  for  cost  savings  and  found  op¬ 
portunities  beyond  SPI.  Using  the  ef¬ 
fective  teaming  approach  developed  on 
the  council,  Boeing  Mesa  successfully 


implemented  DCAA’s  cost-saving  para- 
metric-pricing  technique.  This  method 
of  cost  estimating  analyzes  costs  over 
time,  helps  move  the  government  from 
a  cost-based  system  to  a  price-based  sys¬ 
tem,  and  reduces  overhead  costs  asso¬ 
ciated  with  proposal  preparation  and 
cost  and  pricing  data  for  both  the  con¬ 
tractor  and  the  government.  Once  again, 
with  management  council  involvement, 
it’s  a  win-win  situation  for  everyone  in¬ 
volved. 

Use  beyond  SPI 

Just  as  with  the  management  council  at 
Boeing  Mesa,  other  government/ con¬ 
tractor  teams  are  successfully  elevating 
management  councils  to  new  heights. 
While  continuing  to  mine  the  single¬ 
process  arena,  they  are  using  the  man¬ 
agement  council  as  a  forum  to  share 
information,  to  improve  contractor 
processes,  and  to  provide  overall  per¬ 
formance  feedback  to  the  contractor. 

Herein  lies  the  greatest  potential  of  the 
concept.  If  a  contractor  has  a  system  that 
requires  improvement,  the  management 
council  is  a  perfect  forum  to  voice  cus¬ 
tomer  concerns,  allow  the  contractor  to 
announce  plans  for  improvement,  and 
monitor  implementation  of  corrective 
actions.  Thus,  a  program  manager  who 
finds  contractor  performance  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  area  to  be  less  than  adequate  can 
leverage  his  or  her  concern  with  that  of 
other  customers. 

Potential  topics  for  the  management 
council  might  include  earned  value  man¬ 
agement  systems,  integrated  digital  en¬ 
vironment,  configuration  management, 
property  management,  value  engineer¬ 
ing,  integrated  logistics  support,  soft¬ 
ware  development,  and  a  variety  of  other 
initiatives  that  can  positively  impact  the 
program  manager’s  program. 

Customer  Forum 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  the  man¬ 
agement  council  is  a  highly  effective 
forum  to  provide  customer  feedback  to 
the  contractor  and  to  DCMC.  World- 
class  organizations  are  extremely  inter¬ 
ested  in  customer  priorities.  The  program 
manager’s  voice  is  clearly  heard  when  a 
management  council  is  in  place. 
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IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Jan.  20, 


To  Augment  If  issile  Defe 
Programs 


Secretaiy  of  Defense  William  S.  Cohen  an¬ 
nounced  today  that  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  plans. to  allocate  additional 
funds  to  National  Missile  Defense 
(NMD)  and  Theater  Missile  Defense 
(TMD)  programs  to  meet  the  growing  ballistic 
missile  threats  from  rogue  states  to  U.S.  forces 
deployed  overseas  and  potentially  to  U.S.  ter¬ 
ritory. 

The  new  budget  will  request  additions  of  $6.6 
billion  to  current  NMD  funding  levels  for  a  total 
of  $10.5  billion  for  NMD  through  Fiscal  Year 
2005.  No  decision  to  deploy  a  national  missile 
defense,  system  will  be  made  before  2000.  In 
theater  missile  defense,  the  new  budget  will  . 
continue  flight  testing  of  the  Theater  High  Al¬ 
titude  Area  Defense  (THAAD)  program  and  ' 
add  money  to  the  Navy  Theater  Wide  program 
in  order  to  allow:  accelerated  deployment  of  an 
upper-tier  system  by  2007!"  /  ; 

“The  Department  of  Defense  has  long  worked 
to  ensure  that  our  NMD  development  program 
was  properly  funded.  But  until  now,  the  De¬ 
partment  has  budgeted  no  funds  to  support  a 
possible  deployment  of  a  limited  NMD  system  ” 

;  Secretary  Cohen  said. 

“Since  we  intend  to  make  a  critical  decision  in 
June  2000  regarding  deployment,  the  budget 
we  will  submit  in  February  will  increase  NMD 
by  $6.6  billion,  including  the  cost  associated 
with  NMD  deployment  over  the  Future  Years 
Defense  Plan.  This  includes  $800  million  pro¬ 
vided  by  Congress  in  the  FY99  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  and  nearly  triples,  to  $  10.5 


billion,  the  amount  we  are  budgeting  National 
Missile  Defense,”  he  said. 

Last  summer,  the  Department  of  Defense  em¬ 
barked  upon  a  ballistic  rhissile  defense  program 
review  that  assessed  the  evolving  missile  de¬ 
fense  environment.  The  review  addressed  both 
the  expanding  threats  from  medium-range  bal¬ 
listic  missiles  and  the  emerging  threat  from 
long-range  missiles. 

‘We  are  aflBrming  that  there  is  a  growing  threat 
and  that  it  will  pose  a  danger  not  only  to  our 
troops  overseas,  but  also  to  itoericans  here  at 
home,”  said  Cohen.  “Last  spring,  a  commis¬ 
sion  chaired  by  former  Secretary  Donald  Rums¬ 
feld  provided  a  sobering  analysis  of  the  nature 
of  the  threat  and  of  limitations  on' our  ability 
to  predict  how  rapidly  it  will  change.  Then,  on 
Aug.  31,  [1998],  North  Korea  launched  a  Taepo- 
Dong  1  missile.  That  missile  test  demonstrated 
important  aspects  of  intercontinental  missile 
development,  including  tnultiple-stage  separa¬ 
tion,  and  unexpectedly  included  the  use  of  a 
third  stage.  The  Taepo-Dong  1  test  was  another 
strong  indicator  that  the  United  States  will,  in 
fact,  face  a  rogue  nation  missile  threat  to 
homeland  against  which  we  will  have  to  defend 
the  American  people.” 

A  Deployment  Readiness  Review  is  scheduled 
for  summer  2000  in  order  to  assess  the  NMD 
program’s  progress  and  to  provide  information 
for  a  deployment  decision. 

“Our  deployment  readiness  program  has  had 
two  key,  criteria  that  must  be  satisfied  before 


we  could  make  a  decision  to  deploy  a  limited 
National  Missile  Defense:  There  must  be  a  threat 
to  warrant  the  deployment,  and  our  NMD  de¬ 
velopment  must  have  proceeded  sufficiently  so 
that  we  are  technologically  ready  to  deploy,” 
Cohen  said.  “What  we  are  saying  today  is  that 
we  now  expect  the  first  criterion  will  soon  be 
met,  and  technological  readiness  will  be  the 
primary  remaining  criterion.” 

If  deployment  requires  an  amendment  to  the 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty,  the  United  States 
will  negotiate  with  the  Russians  in  good  faith. 
“Wliile  our  NMD  development  program  is  being 
conducted  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  our  deployment  may  require  modifica¬ 
tions  to  the  treaty,  and  the  administration  is 
working  to  determine  the  nature  and  scope  ol 
these  modifications,”  Cohen  said.  “We  have  al¬ 
ready  begun  environmental  site  surveys  lor  po¬ 
tential  basing  sites  in  both  Alaska  and  North 
Dakota,  and  we  have  briefed  Russian  officials 
on  these  activities,”  Cohen  said. 

Secretary  Cohen  also  announced  steps  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  Theater  Missile  Defense  program, 
which  is  designed  to  protect  our  troops  and  al¬ 
lies  from  short-  and  medium-range  missiles. 
The  Department  recognizes  the  critical  impor¬ 
tance  of  both  land-based  and  sea-based  upper- 
tier  systems  in  the  overall  TMD  architecture. 

Money  will  be  added  to  the  Navy  Theater  Wide 
program  to  move  it  from  the  development  to 
the  acquisition  phase.  The  land-based  Theater 
High  Altitude  Area  Defense  program  will  con¬ 
tinue  flight  testing.  However,  recognizing  the 
development  problems  associated  with  THAAD, 


and  the  very  difficult  task  inherent  in  ballistic 
missile  defense  technology,  both  Navy  Theater 
Wide  and  THAAD  will  be  examined  after  ini¬ 
tial  flight  testing  to  determine  s>^stem  progress. 
Based  on  this  assessment,  the  Department  will 
be  prepared  to  reallocate  upper-tier  program 
resources  to  focus  on  the  most  successful  pro¬ 
gram.  To  meet  the  existing  and  emerging  threat, 
our  objective  is  to  field  an  upper-tier  system  ca¬ 
pability  by  2007.  This  would  be  an  acceleration 
for  either  system.  Currently,  THAAD  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  deployment  in  2008  and  NTW  in  2010! 

In  addition,  the  Department  will  propose  to  re¬ 
structure  the  Medium  Extended  Air  Defense 
System  (MEADS)  program  -  a  cooperative  pro¬ 
gram  with  our  German  and  Italian  allies  —  to 
develop  the  essential  technologies  for  critical 
maneuver  force  protection  requirements. 

“These  new  initiatives  will  help  to  ensure  that 
we  will  meet  existing  and  rapidly  emerging  bal¬ 
listic  missile  threats  as  quickly  and  effectively 
as  possible,  and  in  a  manner  that  is  integrated 
wi^  our  overall  defense  requirements,”  Cohen 
said. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  information  is  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  domain  at  http://www.defenselihk.mil/ 
news  on  the  Internet. 
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and  get  the  same  defense  acquisition  management  education  as  Department  of  Defense 
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13  -  Dec.  17.  For  more  information,  call  the  DSMC  Registrar  at  1-888-284-4906  or  visit  the 
DSMC  Home  Page  at  http:/lwww. dsmc.dsm.mil  to  view  the  DSMC  Course  Catalog  or  other 
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Civil-Nilitary  Integration 
Creating  a  Revoiution  in 
DoD's  Packaging  Processes 

DUSD  (AR)  Teams  with  DUSD  (L)  to  Conduct 
Three-Year  Pilot  Program 


Since  the  early  1900s,  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agency  (DLA)  and  each 
branch  of  the  armed  forces  have 
been  faced  with  the  challenge  ol 
packaging  and  shipping  their 
unique  wares  through  a  variety  of  envi¬ 
ronments.  This  challenge  continues 
today. 

Because  the  military-distribution  system 
does  not  provide  complete  visibility  into 
end-item-distribution  points  and  allo¬ 
cated  time  in  transit  and  storage,  DoD 
recognized  the  need  for  reform. 

To  address  this  issue,  on  Oct.  1,  1996, 
DoD  created  a  new  standard  for  pack¬ 
aging,  MIL-STD-2073-1C,  which  pro¬ 
vides  the  foundation  for  the  maximum 
use  of  commercial-type  packaging  and 
represents  a  key  first  step  toward  achiev¬ 
ing  Civil  Military  Integration  (CMI). 

MIL-STD-2073-1C  requirements  are  ap¬ 
plied  by  procurement  activities  to  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  protection  for  items 
entering  the  military-distribution  sys¬ 
tem.  In  some  applications,  where  severe 
environmental  conditions  or  long-stor¬ 
age  times  are  not  encountered,  these  re¬ 
quirements  may  be  over-specified. 

The  CMI  objective  is  to  eliminate  mili¬ 
tary-unique  packaging  processes  and 
routinely  apply  commercial  practices 
even  for  items  entering  the  military-dis- 
mbution  s>^stem.  In  so  doing,  CMI  elim¬ 
inates  the  distinction  between  doing 
business  with  the  government  and  other 
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implement  a  commercial  packaging 
process  and  test  its  performance  within 
the  militarv'  distribution  system. 

The  program  will  also  expand  applica¬ 
tion  of  commercial  packaging  for  items 
intended  to  enter  the  military  distribu¬ 
tion  system,  develop  lessons  learned  to 
improve  the  integration  of  commercial- 
military  packaging  requirements  and, 
develop,  monitor,  and  review  govern¬ 
ment  and  industry  benefits,  risks,  and 
cost  savings. 

GE  and  AlliedSignal  will  apply  best  com¬ 
mercial-packaging  practices  except  in 
rare  circumstances.  Through  cross  func¬ 
tional  collaborations,  a  comprehensive 
block-change-clause  language  will  be 
modified  to  existing  contract  language. 
This  contract  modification,  combined 
with  world-class  commercial  packaging 
systems  and  practices,  will  assure  prod¬ 
uct  integrity  and  GE  and  AlliedSignal  ac¬ 
countability. 

This  three-year  pilot  program  will  help 
determine  how  much  the  Defense  De- 
:  partment  can  save  by  shifting  from  its 
current,  and  cumbersome  military  pack- 
:apng  specifications,  to  more  efficient 
commercial  standards.  Both  GE  and  Al- 
.  liedSignal  believe  they  can  substantially 
reduce  costs  by  shipping  to  DoD  the 
same  way  they  ship  to  commercial  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  contractors  will  essentially 
guarantee  that  the  end  item  is  packaged 
appropriately  and  they  will  replace  it 
should  damage  occur  in  shipping. 
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buyers  and  is  critical  to  meeting  future 
military,  economic,  and  policy  objectives. 

The  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Acquisition  Reform)  and  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Logistics)  will  con¬ 
duct  a  three-year  pilot  program  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  (GE)  and  AlliedSignal  to 


Hawkins  is  the  Systems  Acquisition  Project  Officer,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition  Reform).  He  is  currently  serving  an  1 8-month  de¬ 
velopmental  detail  assignment  with  ODUSD  (AR)  supporting  the  Defense  Packaging  Pilot  Program. 
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The  pilot  should  help  determine  whether 
commercial  standards,  not  only  provide 
cost  savings,  but  also  satisfy  critical  mil¬ 
itary  requirements.  This  pilot  program 
will  also  improve  partnership  with 
industry  to  make  optimal  use  of 
commercial  packaging  and  full  imple¬ 
mentation  of  revised  packaging  specifi¬ 
cations. 

Ideally,  the  pilot  program  will  strive  to 
achieve  the  premise  of  faster,  better,  and 
cheaper  by:  simplifying  requirements, 
lowering  mutual  costs,  and  identifying 
opportunities  for  DoD  to  apply  com¬ 
mercial  packaging  for  specific  applica¬ 
tions.  This  will  support  the  goal  of 
achieving  greater  integration  of  com- 
mercial/militaiy  processes,  and  improve 
open  communication  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  packaging  requirements  between 
the  military  services,  DLA/DCMC,  and 
industry. 

The  enhanced  use  of  commercial  pack¬ 
aging  practices  will  reduce  government 
oversight,  reduce  packaging  costs, 
provide  industry  flexibility  to  use  best 
practices,  and  establish  full  industry  ac¬ 
countability  for  packaging  integrity. 

The  Department  will  track  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  pilot  through  the  use  of 
performance  metrics.  These  metrics  will 
be  established  to  track  packaging  dis¬ 
crepancy  reports  and  cost  reductions 
achieved.  Special  project  codes  have 
been  assigned  to  evaluate  the  use  of 
commercial  packaging  shipped  from 
specific  GE  and  AlliedSignal  plants 
through  the  military-distribution  sys¬ 
tem.  The  OSD  Pilot  Program  Consult¬ 
ing  Group  (PPCG)  will  provide  metrics 
oversight,  lessons  learned,  and  report¬ 
ing.  A  packaging  Integrated  Product 
Team  will  help  monitor  the  activities 
within  the  pilot  program  and  report  the 
status  to  the  PPCG. 

Finally,  a  plan  will  be  developed  to  edu¬ 
cate  and  train  government  and  industry 
personnel  concerning  the  use  of  com¬ 
mercial  and  military  packaging  and  im¬ 
plementation  of  this  pilot  program.  The 
first  review  of  the  program  will  come  in 
12  to  18  months  when  preliminary  per¬ 
formance  is  thoroughly  analyzed. 


Catherine  Gill  “Katie”  Clark, 
a  retired  writer-editor  and 
former  managing  editor  of 
DSMCs  flagship  periodi¬ 
cal,  Program  Manager  magazine, 
died  of  cancer  Feb.  1 8  at  her 
home  in  Clifton,  Va. 


A  Northern  Virginia  resident  since 
1 969,  Clark  was  a  newspaper  re- 
porter  and  editor  in  her  native  St  Joseph,  Mo., 
before  moving  to  Arkansas  to  work  as  an  Army 
public  information  specialist  during  the  Korean 
War.  She  was  the  only  woman  writer  and  pub¬ 
lic  information  specialist  during  the  Korean  Con¬ 
flict  (1951  -53)  on  the  staff  of  the  commanding 
general  of  the  5th  Armored  Division,  Camp 
Chaffee,  ArK,  which  had  been  reactivated  as  a 
basic  training  camp. 

After  years  as  a  homemaker,  she  returned  to 
journalism  in  1 974,  working  as  a  writer-ed¬ 
itor  for  the  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  for 
the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  and  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Clark  came  to  the  Defense  Systems  Manage¬ 
ment  College  in  1 985,  and  was  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  Program  Manager  at  the  time  of  her 
retirement  in  1 993. 
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INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION 


Understanding  OCCAR  -  Organization 
for  Joint  Armament  Cooperation 

Potential  Tool  in  New  Era  of 
European  Arms  Procurement 


LT.  COL.  HELMUT  REDA,  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


AS  Europe  enters  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  economic  transitions  in  his¬ 
tory,  governments  and  defense 
industries  are  struggling  to  de¬ 
termine  the  best  way  to  manage 
large  multinational-defense  procure¬ 
ments.  Driven  by  criteria  set  forth  in  the 
Treat/  of  Amsterdam  and  Maastricht,  the 
European  Union  is  integrating  portions 
of  its  economies  and  changing  over  to  a 
single  currency.  This  will  reap  tremen¬ 
dous  benefits  and  open  up  new  venues 
for  conducting  international  business. 

Although  national-economic  benefits  are 
derived  from  participating  in  multina¬ 
tional-defense  programs,  they  are  costly 
and  inefficient.  A  complex  web  of  sov¬ 
ereignty,  unanimity,  reciprocity,  and  vary¬ 
ing  political  agendas  converges  to  stymie 
them.  The  political  environment  is  now 
ripe  for  productive  change.  OCCAR  is 
just  one  tool  being  explored  by  Western 
Europe  to  overcome  the  political  reali¬ 
ties  and  inertia  associated  with  multi¬ 
national-defense  programs. 

What  is  OCCAR? 

Created  in  1996,  OCCAR  stands  for  Or- 
ganisme  Conjoint  de  Cooperation  en 
matiere  d’Armement,  or  in  English, 
Organization  for  Joint  Armament  Co¬ 
operation.  Its  purpose  is  to  manage 
collaborative  multinational-defense  pro¬ 
grams  across  a  broad  spectrum  of  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  within  OCCAR’s 
domain.  Its  goal  is  to  reduce  defense 
costs,  increase  competition,  and  maxi¬ 
mize  economic  benefits.  OCCAR  is  an 
evolved  form  of  collaborative  manage- 


Reda  is  the  Air  Force  Section  Chief  at  the  Office  of  Defense  Cooperation,  American  Embassy,  The  Hague,  Netherlands.  He  has  a  master's  degree  in  business 
administration  and  bachelor's  In  Aeronautical  Engineering  from  Embry-Riddle  Aeronautical  University  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Test  Pilot  School. 
Reda  has  7  6  years  of  acquisition  experience. 
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ment  that  challenges  the  traditional- 
European  paradigms  concerning  con¬ 
sensus  decision  making,  worksharing, 
rationalization,  and  procurement  au¬ 
thority. 

Current  Status 

France,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Italy  provide  about  90  percent  of  the 
European-defense-industrial  base  and  are 
the  initial  partners  in  OCCAR,  with  The 
Netherlands  and  Belgium  contemplating 
membership  in  the  light-armored  vehicle 
facet  of  the  program.  OCCAR  formally 
commenced  work  Feb.  4, 1997,  and  es¬ 
tablished  offices  in  Bonn,  Germany, 
staffed  with  about  100  people.  Thus  far, 
they  have  integrated  the  following  multi¬ 
national-defense  programs  into  the 
OCCAR  structure  and  domain:  MILAN, 
HOT,  ROLAND,  BREVEL,  and  TIGER. 
The  COBRA  TRIMILSATCOM,  ESAF, 
TRIGAT,  and  PzHlOOO  are  in  the  process 
of  being  integrated.  Meanwhile,  they  are 
awaiting  an  EU  decision  to  accredit  their 
legal  identity  to  issue  contracts  by  the  year 
2000. 

Origin  and  History 

Perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  OCCAR  began  with  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  European  Union  in  1957 
and  the  Treaty  of  Rome.  Article  223  al¬ 
lowed  EU  laws  to  exclude  defense  com¬ 
panies  from  competition  or  mergers  as 
the  sovereign  right  of  each  nation  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  defense  industry.  Article  223  be¬ 
came  the  “Holy  Grail”  of  governments, 
and  it  was  used  to  monopolize  their  de¬ 
fense  industries  -  stifling  collaborative 
cross-border  procurement  of  defense 
items. 

After  1976,  European  thinking  started 
to  drift  toward  more  open  collaborative 
programs.  In  1991,  the  Maastricht  Treaty 
planted  the  initial  seed  for  a  pan-Euro¬ 
pean  arms-procurement  agency  for  the 
Western  European  Union  nations  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy, 
Luxembourg,  The  Netherlands,  Portu¬ 
gal,  Spain,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  initiative  was  known  as  the  Agence 
Europeenne  de  TArmement. 

In  1995,  the  Baden-Baden  summit  es¬ 
tablished  an  initial  set  of  principles  for 


S  OCCAR  obtains  legal 
Ttatus,  it  will  become 
the  initial  seed  for  a 
pan-European  arms 
procurement  agency 
and  potentially  serve 
as  the  template  tor  the 
next  generation  of 
European  procuremeril 
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industries  as  well 


efficient  collaborative-management  prac¬ 
tices.  The  Baden-Baden  principles  also 
established  the  initial  framework  for 
OCCAR.  In  1996,  a  quadrilateral  mem¬ 
orandum  of  understanding  was  signed 
in  Strasbourg,  France,  creating  OCCAR. 


A  Unique  Approach 

Through  the  years,  European  managers 
developed  a  unique  portfolio  of  effective 
collaborative  skills  and  techniques.  These 
ideas  were  canonized  in  the  Baden-Baden 
principles.  Offering  European  nations 
an  alternative  means  of  breaking  away 
from  traditional,  and  often  inefficient, 
collaborative  management  and  pro¬ 
curement  practices,  OCCAR  incorpo¬ 
rates  new  techniques  on  decision 
making,  work  share,  rationalization,  and 
procurement  authority. 


OCCAR  is  also  exploring  a  more  flexi¬ 
ble  decision-making  process.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  unanimity  still  stands  for  existing 
programs  and  partners,  but  there  is  a 
move  away  from  consensus  decision 
making.  New  decision-making  methods 


that  are  more  quantitatively  oriented, 
using  weighting  factors  and  Pareto  con¬ 
cepts,  are  being  explored.  Athough  spe¬ 
cific  details  have  not  been  revealed  or 
executed,  if  successful,  these  new  quan¬ 
titative  tools  will  be  a  monumental  step 
in  the  democratic  decision-making 
process  with  applications  to  other  fo¬ 
rums  and  industries. 

The  concept  of  work  share  is  also  being 
refined  to  expand  the  scope  and  flexi¬ 
bility  of  reciprocity.  OCCAR  renounces 
“juste  retour”  for  each  individual  pro¬ 
gram  and  tries  to  achieve  fair  equity  be¬ 
tween  partners  over  a  wider  spectrum 
of  programs,  activities,  and  time.  Work 
will  be  allocated  over  several  years  based 
on  competition,  best  value,  and  global¬ 
ized  return. 

In  1998,  the  European  defense  industry 
began  consolidation  and  rationalization 
of  its  industrial  and  technology  base. 
One  of  OCCAR  s  objectives  is  to  obtain 
a  more  efficient  and  integrated  indus¬ 
trial  process.  To  achieve  this,  OCCAR 
will  selectively  exploit,  leverage,  and  ra¬ 
tionalize  leading  industrial  positions  of 
partner  nations  to  promote  efficient 
supranational  industrial  groups. 

To  manage  collaborative  programs  ef¬ 
ficiently,  OCCAR  seeks  to  acquire  a 
unique  legal  identity  with  the  author¬ 
ity  to  establish  procurement  proce¬ 
dures,  award  contracts,  and  manage 
programs.  OCCAR  requested  a  legal 
status  with  the  Western  European 
Union,  but  it  was  resisted  by  Spain  and 
Greece  over  the  requirements  to  elim¬ 
inate  “juste  retour.”  France,  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Italy  still 
seek  to  establish  OCCAR’s  legal  status 
with  the  European  Union. 

Who  Can  Join? 

OCCAR  is  founded  on  the  principle  of 
an  open  structure  to  efficiently  manage 
many  projects  for  many  countries.  The 
aim  is  to  open  OCCAR  to  other  nations 
once  they  achieve  stability.  Currently,  no 
nations  are  excluded  from  joining 
OCCAR,  as  long  as  they: 

•  Provide  significant  contribution  to  the 
overall  effort. 
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•  Agree  to  the  principles  of  OCCAR. 

•  Agree  to  grant  OCCAR  the  freedom 
to  efficiently  manage  programs  and 
select  prime  contractors. 

•  Are  not  a  security  risk 

Non-Western  European  Armaments 
Organization  nations  must  have  unan¬ 
imous  agreement  from  all  OCCAR 
partners  before  joining.  This  opens 
up  the  window  for  trans-Atlantic 
opportunities,  but  probably  not  before 
OCCAR  proves  itself  to  European 
leaders.  Currently,  the  United  States 
does  not  participate  in  any  OCCAR 
projects  and  would  require  unanimous 
approval  from  OCCAR  members  to 
join. 


Ensuring  Survival  of  European 
Defense  Industries 

As  national-defense  budgets  decline  and 
Europe’s  global-market  share  is  threat¬ 
ened,  European  leaders  are  looking  for 
ways  to  ensure  survival  of  their  defense 
industries.  This  challenge  calls  for  a  new 
organizational  entity  that  can  delicately 
balance  sound  business  principles  with 
political  realities.  The  leaders  of  France, 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Italy 
believe  the  solution  lies  with  OCCAR. 

Legal  identity  is  a  serious  limitation  to 
OCCAR’s  autonomy  and  efficiency.  If 
OCCAR  obtains  legal  status,  it  will  be¬ 
come  the  initial  seed  for  a  pan-European 
arms  procurement  agency  and  poten¬ 
tially  serve  as  the  template  for  the  next 
generation  of  European  procurement  or¬ 


ganizations  for  other  industries  as  well. 
That’s  worth  taking  note  of! 

What’s  the  impact  to  the  U.S.  Defense 
Industry?  It’s  too  early  to  tell,  but  it 
has  already  limited  U.S.  access  to  ini¬ 
tial  OCCAR  projects  and  has  set  a  bad 
precedent  toward  future  involvement. 
OCCAR’s  future  remains  uncertain  as 
European  leaders  concentrate  on  re¬ 
assessing  the  roles  of  current-govern¬ 
ment  institutions  like  EU,  Western 
European  Union,  and  NATO.  Although 
these  institutions  do  not  directly  com¬ 
pete  with  OCCAR  goals,  they  are 
closely  coupled  and  pursue  similar 
agendas.  As  European  defense  con¬ 
solidation  hastens,  some  question  the 
need  for  OCCAR  and  further  govern¬ 
ment  intervention. 
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SOFTWARE  TECHNOLOGY  CONFERENCE 


"SOFTWARE  AND  SYSTEMS  FOR  THE  NEXT  MILLENNIUM' 

May  2-6,  1999 

Co-sponsored  by: 

U.S.  Air  Force  U.S.  Marine  Corps 

U.S.  Army  Defense  Information  Systems  Agency  (DISA) 

U.S.  Navy  Utah  State  University  Extension 

Salt  Palace  Convention  Center  •  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

For  further  Progran  and  Exhibit  Infornation/Registration,  contact: 

Conference  llanagement  Conference  Administration 

Commercial:  (801)777-7411  Commercial:  (435)797-0787 

DSN:  777-741 1  E-mail:  stc-info@extusu.eclu 

E-mail:  dovenbad@software.hill.af.mil 

STC  '99  Web  site  httpy/wvwv.stc-online.org 

Conference  Presentation  Topics  Include: 


Capability  Maturity  Model 
Client  Server 
Collaborative  Engineering 
Configuration  Management 
Dll  COE 
Earned  Value 
Education  and  Training 
Embedded  Software 
Internet/Intranet 


•  Interoperability 

•  Knowledge-Based  Systems 

•  Measures/Metrics 

■  Object-Oriented  Technology 

•  Open  Systems  Architecture 


•  Outsourcing  &  Privatization 

•  Process  Improvement 

•  Project  Management 

•  Risk  Management 

•  Software  Acquisition 

•  Software  Implementation 

•  Software  Testing 

•  System  Requirements 
•Year  2000 
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Eleventh  Annual 
International 

Acquisition/Procurement 
Seminar  -  Atlantic 


June  28  -  July  2,  1999 
Sponsored  by  the 

International  Defense  Educational  Arrangement 

(IDEA) 

at  the 

Defense  Systems  Management  College  (DSMC) 

Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia 

Keynote  Address 
Honorable  Jacques  S.  Gansler 

Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition  and  Technology 

Topics 

•  Comparative  National  Acquisition  Practices 

•  National  Policies  on  International  Acquisition/Procurement 

•  International  Program  Managers:  Government  and  Industry 

•  Trans-Atlantic  Cooperation 

•  International  Testing 

•  Legal  Issues 

•  Special  Seminars  and  Workshops 

Qualified  participants  pay  no  seminar  fee. 

For  further  information,  contact  any  member 
of  the  IDEA  Team  at  DSMC:  (703)  805-5196 
or  visit  our  Web  site: 

http://www.dsmc.dsm.mil/international/international.htm 
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INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 


Software  Surprise 

Three  Invisible  Problems  of  Weapon  System 
Software  Development 


L.  D.  ALFORD,  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


LT.  COL. 

With  technology  advancing 
at  a  rapid  pace,  yesterday’s 
state-of-the-art  software  is 
outdated  today.  If  this  were 
the  only  problem  facing  the 
development  of  DoD  weapon  systems 
software,  it  would  be  enough.  But  more 
problems  lie  ahead  -  at  least  three  other 
critical  software  issues  cause  major  prob¬ 
lems  for  program  managers,  testers,  and 
ultimately  customers. 

These  three  problems  are  software-in¬ 
duced  workload,  software  system  com¬ 
plexity,  and  software  systems  costs.  Even 
though  these  three  problems  have  an 
enormous  impact  on  the  overall  system, 
they  are  given  little  visibility  because  pro¬ 
gram  managers  rarely  realize  they  exist. 

All  three  of  these  problems  are  program- 
invisible.  What  I  mean  by  this,  is  that 
they  are  rarely  tested  or  even  thought 
about  until  after  they  have  become  a  se¬ 
rious  difficulty  for  the  program.  The 
dilemma  is  that  these  software/integra¬ 
tion  problems  are  one  of  the  foremost 
reasons  for  customer  dissatisfaction  and 
increased  systems  costs. 

Software-Induced  Workload 

Software-induced  workload  is  what  a 
program  is  attempting  to  reduce  or  avoid 
by  adding  software  to  the  system.  With 
the  complexity  of  current  hardware  sys¬ 
tems  and  the  missions  they  support,  soft¬ 
ware  is  used,  primarily,  to  integrate  and 
consolidate  systems  so  the  equipment 
operators  can  accomplish  the  mission 
with  decreased  workload  and  increased 
mission  effectiveness.  The  only  problem 
is,  no  one  has  discovered  a  way  to  mea¬ 
sure  workload. 


Specifically,  all  the  measures  we  currently 
have  for  workload  are  qualitative  and  not 
quantitative.  In  the  past,  engineers  tried 
to  use  quantitative  measures  such  as  al¬ 
titude  and  airspeed  capture  to  measure 
workload.  Unfortunately,  these  measures 
have  nothing  to  do  with  workload.  For 
instance,  using  a  digital  altimeter,  a  test 
pilot  can  fly  an  aircraft  10  feet.  The  work¬ 
load  is  extremely  high  and  even  a  test 
pilot  can’t  accomplish  this  task  for  long, 
but  according  to  engineering  measures, 
the  workload  would  not  be  that  great  be¬ 
cause  the  event  can  be  achieved.  This 


train  of  engineering  analysis  resulted  in 
the  tape  altimeters  on  the  C-5,  C-141, 
and  F/FB-1 1 1  aircraft.  Aviators  who  have 
flown  these  aircraft  will  testify  to  their 
“low”  workload  after  they  have  become 
proficient  in  the  systems;  however,  ana¬ 
lytical  tests  with  other  aviators  always 
prove  them  wrong. 

In  spite  of  this,  because  there  is  no  us¬ 
able  measure  for  workload,  when  we  try 
to  measure  workload,  data  from  such 
analyses  are  always  suspect:  the  sample 
size  is  rarely  large,  the  statistical  confi- 
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dence  is  low,  and  no  method  exists  to 
quantitatively  measure  the  workload. 
^^at  this  means  is,  when  we  try  to  eval¬ 
uate  whether,  for  instance,  we  want  to 
reduce  the  number  of  crewmembers  in 
the  cockpit,  our  decision  is  not  based  on 
analysis  and  tests,  but  rather  a  hope 
based  on  politics  and  cost  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  crewmembers. 

The  best  examples  of  this  are  the  MC- 
130H  and  the  current  Air  Force  glass 
cockpits  and  heads-up  displays  (HUD). 
The  MC-130H  is  one  of  the  best-mis- 
sionized  aircraft  in  the  world.  The  pilot 
puts  the  cue  on  the  dot  and  can  fly  any 
terrain-following  profile  programmed  by 
the  navigator  and  the  aircraft  system.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  poor  instrument 
aircraft.  The  tape  digital  displays  make 
it  extremely  difficult  to  fly. 

In  like  fashion,  the  glass  cockpits  and 
HUDs  of  Air  Force  aircraft  are  based  on 
similar  tape  displays.  These  displays  are 
great  for  civil  aircraft,  which  are  flown 
literally  from  takeoff  to  touchdown  on 
autopilot,  but  become  burdensome 
“workload  sinks”  for  military  tactical 
flights.  This  workload  problem  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  an  obstacle  until  we  discover 
a  method  to  quantitatively  measure 
workload.  Fortunately,  research  toward 
this  end  is  ongoing,  but  a  majority  of 
fielded  and  future  systems  have  been  or 
are  being  designed  without  any  clue  to 
the  workload  involved. 

Another  example  is  radio  frequency 
changes  in  aircraft  that  use  digital  inte¬ 
grated  radio  systems.  Changing  a  fre¬ 
quency  using  the  old  analog  dial 
paradigm  is  relatively  simple.  The  pilot 
inputs  the  frequency  by  turning  a  dial 
on  the  console.  In  a  software  display,  the 
pilot  must  first  find  the  page  for  fre¬ 
quency  entry,  then  select  the  proper 
place  for  the  entry,  and  finally,  input  the 
digits  from  a  touch-pad.  This  is  at  least 
10  times  greater  workload  than  the  ana¬ 
log  dialing  system,  yet  the  new  paradigm 
appears  to  demand  it.  Multiply  this  ex¬ 
ample  times  the  number  of  system  in¬ 
puts  the  pilot  must  make  to  accomplish 
any  mission.  These  examples  have  just 
touched  the  periphery  of  the  problems 
associated  with  workload.  Suffice  it  to 


say  that  software/integrated  systems  gen¬ 
erally  have  significantly  increased  work¬ 
load  without  a  proportional  increase  in 
mission  effectiveness. 

Software  Complexity 

Software  complexity  is  the  second  great 
hidden  problem  in  software  develop¬ 
ment.  Because  software  affects  so  many 
systems  and  is  so  intrusive,  it  has  be¬ 
come  impossible  to  fully  test  even  the 
safety-related  effects  of  the  software. 

When  a  new  software  build  is  installed 
in  an  aircraft,  unknowns  are  rampant, 
and  the  “bugs”  are  rarely  fully  discov¬ 
ered  even  during  flight  tests.  Some  prob¬ 
lems  lie  dormant  until  the  systems  are 
well  deployed. 

One  example  was  an  Operational  Flight 
Program  (OFP)  release  on  the  MC-130H. 
This  release  was  supposed  to  affect  only 
the  terrain-following  system  of  the  air¬ 
craft.  The  aircraft  was  released  for  flight 
under  the  assumption  that  it  was  okay 
as  long  as  the  terrain-following  system 
was  not  engaged.  In  the  middle  of  a  train¬ 
ing  flight,  during  an  engine-out  ap¬ 
proach,  the  crew  noticed  that  the  “ball” 
(primary  flight  coordination  instrument) 
was  indicating  the  opposite  of  the  cor¬ 
rect  direction.  If  this  OFP  had  made  it 
into  the  fleet,  or  a  test  crew  had  not  been 
flying  the  aircraft,  in  all  likelihood  a 
smoking  hole  would  have  appeared 
where  a  multimillion-dollar  aircraft  had 
once  been.  Although  this  example  may 
appear  extreme,  hundreds  of  others,  in 
and  out  of  flight  tests,  abound.  Soft¬ 
ware/integrated  systems  increase  this 
risk,  and  the  risk  is  proportional  to  in¬ 
creasing  code  and  increasing  integration 
complexity. 

The  C-21  (Lear  35)  is  another  example. 
In  this  aircraft,  if  an  oil  pressure  circuit 
breaker  was  pulled/popped,  certain  en¬ 
gine  control  settings  would  result  in  a 
fire  light  on  an  engine.  An  operational 
crew  discovered  this  problem.  Because 
of  it,  they  shut  down  a  good  engine  and 
landed  short  of  their  destination.  They 
happened  to  get  two  fire  lights,  one  on 
each  engine.  Luckily,  they  realized  the 
indicating  system  was  the  source  of  the 
problem  before  they  shut  down  both  en¬ 


gines.  The  circuit  breaker  had  popped 
due  to  a  faulty  circuit  problem.  A  sneak 
circuit  caused  the  fire  warning  in  the  in¬ 
dicating  system.  The  crew  and  passen¬ 
gers  were  placed  at  risk  due  to  the 
malfunction  of  a  $10  piece  of  equipment. 
This  has  been  fixed  since  the  incident, 
but  who  knows  how  many  other  simi¬ 
lar  problems  wait  to  be  found?  Software 
and  integration  complexity  increases 
risk. 

Software  Systems  Costs 

The  third  problem  is  related  to  the  first 
two.  Software  always  requires  future  im¬ 
provements  and  reunites.  Complex  soft¬ 
ware  invariably  comes  with  “bugs,”  and 
the  “bugs”  are  never  entirely  discovered. 
Modifications  and  fixes  add  their  own 
“bugs”  resulting  in  future  modifications 
and  fixes. 

Because  of  software  integration  and  com¬ 
plexity,  the  cost  of  fixes,  modifications, 
and  improvements  is  high.  Rarely  are 
software  systems  provided  with  suffi¬ 
cient  life-cycle  funding  for  these  fixes, 
improvements,  and  modifications.  Soft¬ 
ware  has  become  so  intrusive  that  the 
simplest  components,  on  many  aircraft, 
incorporate  some  software.  In  fact,  even 
such  things  as  the  clocks,  circuit  break¬ 
ers,  and  pressurization  systems  in  most 
modern  aircraft  incorporate  or  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  software  for  correct  indica¬ 
tion  and  operation.  Most  aircraft  are  now 
to  some  degree  fly-by-wire  and  engine 
control-by-wire.  This  trend  in  controls 
and  systems  shows  no  sign  of  decrease 
or  change. 

Funding  must  be  provided  for  any  soft¬ 
ware  system  until  the  decommission  of 
the  system.  This  is  a  given  that  most  ser¬ 
vices  and  program  offices  have  yet  to  ac¬ 
knowledge.  For  example,  numerous 
electronic  warfare  systems  are  not  ade¬ 
quately  funded  for  software  changes,  yet 
are  currently  going  through  major 
changes.  This  has  resulted  in  serious  pro¬ 
gram  problems  such  as  multiple  OFPs 
in  multiple  versions  being  accomplished 
by  more  than  one  agency.  The  resulting 
costs  are  much  more  than  they  would 
have  been  if  software  changes  had  been 
programmed  for  the  life  of  the  system. 
The  examples  of  the  MC-130H  and  the 
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DoD  Announces 


On  Feb.  4  the  Department 
of  Defense  announced  that 
the  fiscal  year  1 998  report  of 
“100  Companies  Receiving  the 
Largest  Dollar  Volume  of 
Prime  Contract  Awards  (Top 
1 00)”  is  now  available.  To  read 
or  download  this  report  or 
other  DoD  contract  statistics, 
go  to  http://web1.whs.osd. 
mil/diorhome.htm  on  the 
World  Wide  Web. 


C-21  resulted  in  cost  increases,  which 
were  not  planned  and  which  could  have 
radically  affected  the  safety  of  the  air¬ 
craft  if  the  funding  had  not  been  made 
available. 

lessons  Learned  Simple, 
Solutions  Complex 

The  lessons  to  learn  from  these  three  in¬ 
visible  software/integration  problems 
are  simple.  Their  solutions  are  not.  First, 
try  to  evaluate  workload  when  devel¬ 
oping  a  system.  Attempt  to  use  nonin- 
tegrated  systems  when  possible  and 
especially  when  workload  studies  indi¬ 
cate  a  problem.  The  DoD  must  fund  re¬ 
search  and  development  to  discover 
effective  quantitative  workload  measures. 
Second,  plan  and  test  for  as  much  as 
possible  and  be  ready,  during  all  pro¬ 
gram  phases,  for  software  problems  to 
“rear  their  ugly  heads.”  Do  not  be  con¬ 
tent  with  minimal  software  testing  even 
when  risk  is  low.  Finally,  fund  software 
for  the  life  of  the  system. 

These  three  issues,  software-induced 
workload,  software  system  complexity, 
and  software  systems  costs  are  critical, 
rarely  visible  program  problems.  They 
should  be  primary  considerations  dur¬ 
ing  all  program  phases.  They  may  be  in¬ 
visible  now,  but  unless  tamed,  they  will 
drive  your  program  and  the  capability  of 
your  weapon  system. 


The  Department  of  Defense  Director  of  Operational 
Test  and  Evaluation,  Philip  E.  Coyle,  announced  Feb. 
1 1  the  release  of  his  1 998  Annual  Report  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  report  de¬ 
scribes  the  operational  and  live-fire  testing  performed  on 
1 60  military  systems  in  1 998  and  provides  an  assessment 
of  the  contribution  each  weapon  system  makes  to  Joint  Vi¬ 
sion  2010,  the  conceptual  framework  for  how  U.S.  forces 
will  fight  in  the  future. 

The  report  reviews  the  state  of  test  and  evaluation  capabil¬ 
ity  within  the  Department  and  makes  recommendations  for 
investment  at  major  test  and  training  ranges.  The  report  is 

at  http://www.dot:e.osd.iitil  on  the  World  Wide  Web. 
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OASD  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  NEWS  RELEASE 


DoD  Names 

1999  Nentor-Prot^g^ 

Nunn-Perry  Award  Winners 


—  ine  pairs  of  large  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  contractors  and  their  small  busi¬ 
ness  proteges  Iwere]  honored  when 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Ac¬ 
quisition  and  Technolog)'  Dr.  Jacques 
S.  Gansler  [presented]  each  team  the  1999 
Nunn-Perr)^  Award  at  a  March  2  luncheon  dur¬ 
ing  the  DoD  Mentor-Protege  Conference  at 
the  Ritz-Carlion  Hotel,  Pentagon  City.  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va. 

The  Nunn-Perry  Award  is  named  in  honor  of 
former  Senator  Sam  Nunn,  who  sponsored 
legislation  to  create  the  DoD  Mentor-Protege 
Program,  and  in  honor  of  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  William  Perr)'  for  his  commitment  to 
its  implementation. 

The  recipients  of  the  Nunn-Perr\-  Award  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  how  well  each  men¬ 
tor-protege  team  worked  together  to  achiex’c 
cost-efficiencies,  enhance  the  small  business 
protege’s  technical  capabilities,  and  increase 
new  business  prime  contracting  and  subcon¬ 
tracting  opportunities  with  DoD. 

The  Department’s  Mentor-Protege  Program 
started  in  1991.  It  is  a  national  initiative  to  en¬ 
courage  large  defense  contractors  to  develop 
the  technical  capabilities  of  small  disadvan¬ 
taged  business  firms  and  qualifying  organiza¬ 
tions  that  employ  the  severely  disabled 
allowing  them  to  compete  more  effectively  for 
defense-related  work. 

The  following  DoD  mentor-protege  teams  will 
receive  the  1999  Nunn-Perr)^  Award: 

•  Abacus  Tcchnolog)’  Corp.,  Chexy  Chase, 
Md.,  and  Comnci  Sciences  Corp.  Jersey  Cii)', 


CH2M  Hill,  Greenwood  Village,  Colo.,  and 
Wendy  Lopez  &  Associates  Inc.,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

The  IT  Group,  Martinez,  Calif.,  and  Innov¬ 
ative  Technical  Solutions  Inc.,  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif. 

Jacobs  Engineering  Group  Inc.,  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  and  Scientific  Sales  Inc.,  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn. 

Northrop  Grumman  Corp.,  Integrated  Sys¬ 
tems  and  Aerostructures  Sector,  El  Segundo, 
Calif.,  and  Mandaree  Enterprise  Corp.,  Man- 
daree,  N.D. 

Owens  &  Minor,  Glen  Allen,  Va.,  and  Kerma 
Medical  Products  Inc.,  Chesapeake,  Va. 

Raytheon  Systems  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas,  and 
The  Choctaw  Nation  Finishing  Co.,  Hugo, 
Okla. 

Raytheon  Systems  Co.,  Naval  and  Maritime 
Systems,  Fullerton,  Calif.,  and  Kuchera  De¬ 
fense  Systems,  Windber,  Pa. 

SAIC,  Abingdon,  Md.,  and  Science  and  Tech¬ 
nolog)'  Corp.,  Hampton,  Va. 


IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


March  1, 1999 


STRATEGIC  DETERRENCE 

Practical  Application  of 
Acquisition  Reform  in  the 
ICBH  System  Program  Office 

Early  Industry  Involvement,  Paperless  Acquisition 
Emerge  As  Two  Key  Initiatives 

LT.  COL.  SANDRA  J.  LUDWIG,  U.S.  AIR  FORCE  •  LT.  COL.  MICHAEL 

J.  MOCHEL,  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


AS  the  DoD  continues  to  strive 
for  improved  ways  of  doing 
business  in  today’s  era  of  ac¬ 
quisition  reform,  success  stories 
are  becoming  more  available. 
Sharing  these  stories  provides  a  major 
benefit  to  those  of  us  just  starting  down 
the  road  to  faster,  better,  cheaper. 

This  article  examines  one  such  success 
story  by  looking  at  the  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  two  separate  but 
related  experience-based  ac¬ 
quisition  reform  initiatives: 
the  involvement  of  industry 
in  the  pre-Re- 
quest  for 
Proposal 
(RFP) 

process;  and 
effective  implementa 
tion  of  “Paperless  Acquisition” 
during  the  competitive  process. 
Specifically,  we  discuss  the  recent 
award  of  the  Intercontinental  Bal¬ 
listic  Missile  (ICBM)  Prime  Inte 
gration  Contract  by 
the  ICBM  System 


Program  Office  (SPO)  at  the  Ogden  Air 
Logistics  Center,  Hill  AFB,  Utah. 

Nodel  for  Change 

The  concept  of  establishing  a  single 
ICBM  prime  integration  contractor 
evolved  during  a  dynamic  period  (1995- 
97)  when  the  Air  Force  was  introducing 
“Lightning  Bolts”  to  jumpstart  acquisi¬ 
tion  reform  initia¬ 
tives.  “Insight  vs. 
Oversight”  and 
“Faster,  Better, 


Cheaper”  were  powerful  slogans  driving 
significant  change.  The  long-established 
management  process  for  ICBM  weapon 
system  development,  acquisition,  and 
sustainment  became  a  model  for  change. 

Ever  since  the  1954  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  decision  to  develop  and  field  ICBM 
weapon  systems,  the  management  struc¬ 
ture  for  ICBMs  centered  on  a  SPO  that 
functioned  as  the  weapon  system  inte¬ 
grator.  Consisting  of  both  government 
personnel  and  an  in-house  Systems  En- 


Given  the  limited 

RESOURCES.  AVAILABLE  TO 
COMRLJETE  THE  ICBM  WEAPON 
SYSTEMS  PROCUREMENT  IN  A 
TIMELY  MANNERr  THE  TlAMi 
BEOIBED  TO  ^O  PAPERLESS^  TO 
THE  MAXIMUM  EXTENT 
PRACTICAL,  UP  TO  AND  INCLUDINO 
THE  conduct  of  THE  SOURCE 
SELECTION. 


ludwig  is  an  International  Political-Military  Affairs  Officer,  US  Arms  Control/Disarmoment  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C  As  Direaor,  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missile 
(ICBM)  Programs  for  the  Air  Force  Program  Executive  Officer  for  Space,  she  was  the  principal  liaison  between  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Acquisi¬ 
tion)  and  the  System  Program  Office  throughocft  the  Prime  Integration  Contract  acquisition  planning  and  source  selection,  ftochel  is  a  Professor  of  Program 
Management  and  Leadership,  Faculty  Division,  Defense  Systems  Management  College  (DSMC),  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  Prior  to  his  DSMC  assignment,  he  was  the  ICBM 
Prime  Integration  Contract  Program  Manager  from  the  program's  inception  in  October  1995  until  September  1998.  In  preparing  this  article,  the  authors  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  contributions  of  Charhtte  Dayton  Dayton  is  the  Prime  Integration  Contract  Procuring  Contracting  Officer,  assigned  to  the  ICBM  System  Pro¬ 
gram  Office,  Ogden  Air  Logistics  Center,  Hill  AFB,  Utah. 
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1954  SECAF  Memo 

-  Begin  ICBM  Developn|ent 

-  Contracted  Engineerirp^upport 

-  Involve  Best  Minds  " 

•Rocketry 

•Guidance  &  Control 
•Nuclear  Weapons 

-  Direct  Contracts 

End  Result  =  ICBM  1 
Management  1 954M  998 

-  20  Major  Aerospace  Firms 

-  >1 50  Separate  Contracts 


Result: 

•  43-Year  Success  Story,  But 

-  Manpower-Intensive 

-  Becoming  Unaffordable 


FIGURE  1  Where  We  Were 


gineering/Technical  Assistance  (SE/TA) 
contractor,  the  SPO  contracted  directly 
with  individual  Associate  Contractors 
(ASCON)  providing  the  hardware  and 
software  pieces  of  the  weapon  system. 


eliminate  the  SE/TA  contract,  place  fu¬ 
ture  hardware  and  software  buys  on  the 
prime  contract,  and  also  bring  all  sus¬ 
taining  engineering  support  under  the 
purview  of  the  prime  (Figure  2). 


Besides  contracting,  the  SPO  also  inte¬ 
grated  the  individual  portions,  some¬ 
times  with  the  support  of  a  systems 
integration  contractor.  This  resulted  in 
a  large  number  of  SPO-managed  con¬ 
tracts  (in  excess  of  150),  not  only  for  the 
hardware  and  software  items,  but  also 
for  sustaining  engineering  support  over 
the  life  of  the  system. 

While  this  was  a  management  process 
that  worked  extremely  well,  as  evidenced 
by  the  40-year  safety  record  and  on-alert 
rate  of  ICBMs,  this  was  also  a  manpower- 


The  Prime  Integration  Contract  is  a  con¬ 
tracting  vehicle  for  managing  ICBM 
weapon  system  acquisition,  modifica¬ 
tions,  and  support,  including  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Category  (ACAT)  programs.  It  is 
not,  in  itself,  an  ACAT  program.  The 
prime  contract  with  TRW,  a  one-year 
basic  contract  with  14  one-year  options, 
has  a  potential  value  of  $3.4  billion.  This 
is  $1.5  billion  less  than  the  government 
budget  estimate  of  $4.9  billion  included 
in  the  REP.  Setting  a  threshold  for  pro¬ 
posal  consideration,  we  required  that  of¬ 
ferors  come  in  10  percent  below  the 


budget  estimate,  with  a  goal  reduction 
of  20  percent.  (The  $4.9-billion  budget 
estimate  was  based  on  straight-line  pro¬ 
jections  past  the  Program  Objective 
Memorandum  years  for  the  engineering 
services  that  made  up  the  bulk  of  the 
contract,  and  reflected  the  work  that 
would  be  on  contract  at  the  time  of 
award.  The  projected  addition  of  mod¬ 
ification  programs  will  increase  the  con¬ 
tract  cost  over  the  15  years  beyond  the 
$3.4-billion  award  value.) 

Applying  Acquisition  Reform  at 
the  Working  Level 

In  December  1996,  the  Air  Force  ap¬ 
proved  an  acquisition  strategy  to  begin 
a  source  selection  process  for  a  prime 
integration  contractor.  Specifically,  the 
acquisition  strategy  directed  a  full  and 
open  competition.  The  effort  being  com¬ 
peted  would  be  complex;  potential  of¬ 
ferors  included  the  long-time  SE/TA 
contractor  and  other  contractors  from 
the  industry. 

Within  that  framework,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Acquisition) 
and  the  Air  Force  Program  Executive 
Officer  for  Space  provided  top-level  sup¬ 
port  for  forward-thinking,  “out-of-the- 
box”  solutions  to  challenges,  while 
empowering  the  SPO  Director,  the  Prime 
Integration  Contract  Program  Manager, 
and  the  Prime  Integration  Contract 
Procuring  Contracting  Officer  to  proac¬ 
tively  implement  the  effort. 


intensive  way  of  operating  (Figure  1)  and 
was  becoming  unaffordable. 

The  Air  Force  looked  into  other  ways  to 
manage  the  ICBM  acquisition  and  sus¬ 
tainment  process.  In  December  1996, 
the  Air  Force  Acquisition  Strategy  Panel 
headed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(Acquisition)  approved  an  acquisition 
strategy  for  selecting  a  prime  integration 
contractor.  On  Dec.  22,  1997,  the  Air 
Force  awarded  the  first  ICBM  Prime  In¬ 
tegration  Contract.  The  prime  contract 
places  Total  System  Performance  Re¬ 
sponsibility  (TSPR)  on  a  single  prime 
contractor,  TRW,  who  now  functions  as 
the  weapon-system  integrator. 

With  the  change  in  acquisition  strategy 
the  SPO,  in  effect,  was  empowered  to 


FIGURE  2.  Where  We  Are 
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Continuous  open,  honest 

COMMUNICATIONS  WITH 
POTENTIAL  OPFERORS 
ENHANCED  THE  PRE-RFP 
DIALOOUE  BETWEEN  INDUSTRY 
AND  OOVERNMENT  «  AND 
ELECTRONIC  PROCESSES  AND 


M  i^viar 


FACILITATINO  THIS  OPENNESS, 


Thus  empowered,  the  SPO  team  targeted 
two  areas  in  particular  as  crucial  to  the 
success  of  the  procurement. 

First,  given  the  complexity  of  the  effort 


between  industiy  and  gov-  T 

emment.  Electronic  processes 
and  products  were  key  to  facilitating  this 
unprecedented  level  of  openness. 


readability  on  the  government’s  equip¬ 
ment. 


to  be  contracted,  the  team  viewed  con¬ 
tinual  dialogue  with  industry  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  ensure  complete  understanding 
of  the  requirements  (Figure  3).  This  was 
particularly  critical  to  ensure  that  weapon 
system  operational  requirements  would 
not  be  impacted  at  contract  start;  i.e.,  the 
switchover  in  management  structure  had 
to  be  transparent  to  the  SPO’s  customer, 
Air  Force  Space  Command. 


As  a  team,  we  took  specific,  deliberate 
steps  to  resolve  the  source-selection  chal¬ 
lenges: 

•  Several  “one-on-ones”  with  industiy 
took  place  during  acquisition  strategy 
development  to  encourage  dialogue 
and  industiy  involvement.  These  one- 
on-ones  were  followed  by  Industry 
Days  and  a  session  at  the  Ak  Force  In- 


•  During  the  pre-RFP  process,  contrac¬ 
tor  representatives  met  weekly  with 
the  SPO  and  maintained  near-daily 
contact  by  phone  and  E-mail.  To  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  process,  the  SPO  program 
team  made  available  to  potential  of¬ 
ferors,  extensive  documentation  and 
resources.  Likewise,  potential  offerors 
briefed  the  SPO  team  on  their  inter- 


Additionally,  given  the  limited  resources 
available  to  plan  the  effort  and  the  need 
to  complete  the  procurement  in  a  timely 
manner,  the  team  saw  a  need  to  “go  pa¬ 
perless”  to  the  maximum  extent  practi¬ 
cal,  up  to  and  including  the  conduct  of 
the  source  selection. 


novation  Center  in  the  Pentagon  for 
electronically  enhanced  strategy  ses¬ 
sions.  (The  Air  Force  Innovation  Cen¬ 
ter  is  similar  to  DSMC’s  Management 
Deliberation  Center,  providing  anony¬ 
mous,  electronic  means  to  obtain  feed¬ 
back  on  proposed  plans  and 
strategies.) 


pretation  of  various  RFP  requirements, 
thus  providing  invaluable  feedback  on 
the  clarity  and  completeness  of  the 
draft  RFP. 

•  The  Ogden  Air  Logistics  Center’s  RFP 
Support  Organization  (now  the  Ac¬ 
quisition  Support  Division)  Web  site. 


The  effective  implementation  of  these 
two  key  acquisition  reform  initiatives  was 
instrumental  to  the  SPO’s  ability  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  overcome  challenges,  which  in¬ 
cluded  level-playing-field  concerns, 
organizational  conflict  of  interest  miti¬ 
gation  for  the  SE/TA  contractor,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  base  issues.  The  implementation 
proved  to  be  so  intertwined  and  syner¬ 
gistic,  it  allowed  our  team  and  senior  Air 
Force  acquisition  leaders  to  set  the  tone 
for  continuous  open,  honest  communi¬ 
cations  with  potential  offerors,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  enhanced  the  pre-RFP  dialogue 


•  Advance  planning,  training  and  sched¬ 
uling  resulted  in  the  successful  use  of 
the  Hill  AFB  Electronic  Source  Selec¬ 
tion  Center.  Prior  to  the  source  selec¬ 
tion,  the  program-office  team  checked 
out  the  facility  and  equipment,  tested 
the  software,  and  invited  the  poten¬ 
tial  offerors  to  tour  the  facility  and  pro¬ 
vide  sample  electronic  data  to  test  the 
software  for  compatibility.  Addition¬ 
ally,  the  week  before  final  proposal  sub¬ 
mission,  the  offerors  were  allowed  to 
bring  their  proposals  into  the  facility 
to  check  formatting,  coloration,  and 


accessible  by  industry,  became  the  pri¬ 
mary  vehicle  for  “paperless  acquisi¬ 
tion”  during  the  competition  process. 
The  draft  RFP,  industiy  questions  an¬ 
swered  by  the  SPO,  two  updated  draft 
RFPs  incorporating  industiy  com¬ 
ments,  and  the  official  RFP  were  re¬ 
leased  on  the  Web. 

•  Proposals  were  submitted  on  CD- 
ROM.  The  resulting  electronic  source 
selection  saved  several  days  of  effort 
and  reams  of  paper,  while  providing 
a  highly  effective  and  efficient  process. 
The  Source  Selection  Evaluation  Team 
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generally  adapted  quickly  to  the  new 
process. 

•  Finally,  the  contract  itself  was  awarded 
and  distributed  on  CD-ROM. 

Lessons  Learned 

Our  experiences  yielded  a  few  valuable 
lessons  learned  that  program  managers 
and  teams  may  wish  to  consider  in  their 
own  programs: 

•  Senior-level  support  was  critical  to  the 
successful  implementation  of  these 
initiatives. 

•  Other  program  office  model  processes 
and  documents,  electronic  source  se¬ 
lection  software,  and  lessons  learned 
were  invaluable  to  the  “start-up.” 

•  Don’t  underestimate  the  amount  of 
information  the  potential  offerors  may 
request. 

•  For  consistency  of  information,  ensure 
the  SPO  program  team  participates 
during  the  pre-RFP  government-in¬ 
dustry  dialogue,  and  also  ensure 
everything  goes  through  the  Procur¬ 
ing  Contracting  Officer. 

•  Pre-RFP  dialogue  with  industry  - 
good  communications  —  was  a  criti¬ 
cal  factor  in  obtaining  competition  and 
probably  contributed  to  the  protest- 
free  award. 

•  Provide  potential  offerors  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  run  a  sample  document  (pro¬ 
posal)  on  the  source  selection  facility 
computer  prior  to  source  selection. 
This  allows  them  an  opportunity  to 
check  out  the  software  compatibility, 
format,  colors,  or  any  other  automated 
features  that  might  affect  their  pre¬ 
sentations. 

•  “Up  front  and  early”  planning  and 
teaming  really  work! 

Results  and  a  Few  Kudos 

The  ICBM  SPO  initiated  the  Prime  In¬ 
tegration  Contract  on-schedule  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1998,  meeting  every  program  goal: 
transparency  to  the  weapon  system  user, 
maintenance  of  operational  perfor¬ 


mance,  and  significant  savings  to  the  Air 
Force  and  taxpayers. 

Darken  Druyun,  Principal  Deputy  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Ac¬ 
quisition  &  Management),  named  the 
ICBM  program  team  the  1997  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  (Acquisition)  Team  of 
the  Year,  citing  its  effort  as  “...  a  water¬ 
shed  event”  that  “...  demonstrated  the 
meaning  and  dynamic  of  leadership,  pro¬ 
fessionalism,  teamwork,  and  innovation” 
for  its  acquisition  reform  initiatives. 

The  Air  Force  Program  Executive  Offi¬ 
cer  responsible  for  the  ICBM  program 
and  the  ICBM  System  Program  Director 
attest  to  the  ongoing  success  of  the  con¬ 
tract  and  the  key  role  of  two  acquisition 
reform  initiatives  —  early  industry  in¬ 
volvement  and  paperless  acquisition. 

Brent  Collins,  Air  Force  Program  Exec¬ 
utive  Officer  for  Space,  credits  “  ...  the 
numerous  acquisition  reform  initiatives 
implemented  as  part  of  this  effort”  as  in¬ 
strumental  to  achieving  the  “ ...  projected 
savings  of  $1.5  billion  in  life-cycle  costs, 
with  no  reduction  in  weapon-system  per¬ 
formance  or  readiness.” 


In  the  words  of  Air  Force  Col.  Ben  Over¬ 
all,  the  ICBM  System  Program  Director, 
“The  basic  reason  the  Air  Force  went  to 
a  prime  contractor  was  to  save  money. 
Early  industry  involvement  allowed  us 
to  clearly  articulate  that  goal  to  poten¬ 
tial  offerors.  Going  paperless  gave  us  an 
almost  continuous  review  by  industry 
of  each  draft  REP  update.  The  result  ex¬ 
ceeded  our  expectations  —we  saved  30 
percent.” 

Now,  after  more  than  a  year  of  operat¬ 
ing  under  the  new  paradigm,  the  ICBM 
SPO  attests  to  the  contract’s  success  and 
the  value-added  role  of  these  two  ac¬ 
quisition  reform  initiatives.  We  believe 
they  have  beneficial  applications 
throughout  the  acquisition  community. 

Editor’s  Note:  For  additional  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  application  of  these  and  other 
acquisition  reform  initiatives  within  the 
ICBM  SPO,  please  contact  Air  Force  Lt. 
Col.  Rakesh  “Roclty”  Dewan  at  DSN  777- 
9159;  Commercial:  (801)  777-9159.  Gen¬ 
eral  information  on  the  ICBM  SPO  is 
located  at  http://www.hill.af.mil/icbm/ 
Impage/  on  the  SPO  Web  site. 


•Industry  Days 
•One-on-Ones 
•AF  Innovation 
Center 

•Daily  Contact 


•One-on-One  DRFP 
Reviews 

•Pre-RFP  Reqts  Rvw 
•Daily  Phone  Calls/ 
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FIGURE  3  How  We  Got  There 
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ACQUISITION  REFORM 


USD  (A&T)  Sets  Goals 
for  Total  Ownership  Cost 

DSAC  Challenges  DoD  Research, 
Development,  Acquisition,  and 
Support  Community  to  Reduce  TOC 
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The  Defense  Systems  Affordability 
Council  (DSAC)  has  challenged 
the  Department  of  Defense  re¬ 
search,  development,  acquisition, 
and  support  community  to  re¬ 
duce  the  total  ownership  costs,  referred 
to  as  R-TOC,  of  defense  systems. 

The  goal  of  this  R-TOC  initiative  is  to 
free  up  funding  for  modernization  and 
recapitalization  of  weapon  systems.  The 
DSAC,  chaired  by  Dr.  Jacques  S.  Gansler, 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition 
&  Technology),  makes  decisions  based 
on  a  consensus  of  its  members  —  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Acquisition  Executives  and  other  se¬ 
nior  policy  makers  from  the  acquisition, 
logistics,  comptroller,  programming,  and 
requirements  communities. 

Until  recently,  each  Service  had  a  slighdy 
different  interpretation  of  what  com¬ 
prised  total  ownership  cost  (TOC).  In 
his  Nov.  13, 1998  memorandum  defin¬ 
ing  TOC  and  the  responsibilities  of  the 
program  manager,  Gansler  provided  the 
DoD  acquisition  community  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  is  meant  by  TOC  in 
its  broadest  context.  The  memorandum 
also  provided  a  definition  of  defense  sys¬ 
tems  TOC  that  directly  impacts  program 
managers  and  the  acquisition  workforce. 
This  definition  is  consistent  with  Life 
Cycle  Cost  (LCC).  The  responsibility  of 
program  managers  in  support  of  reduc¬ 
ing  DoD  TOC  is  the  continuous  reduc¬ 
tion  of  LCC  for  their  systems. 

DoD  TOC  is  the  sum  of  all  financial  re¬ 
sources  necessary  to  organize,  equip,  sus¬ 


tain,  and  operate  military  forces  sufficient 
to  meet  national  goals  in  compliance  with 
all  laws,  all  policies  applicable  to  DoD,  all 
standards  in  effect  for  readiness,  safety,  and 
quality  of  life;  and  all  other  official  mea¬ 
sures  of  performance  for  DoD  and  its  com¬ 
ponents.  DoD  TOC  is  comprised  of  costs  to 
research,  develop,  acquire,  own,  operate, 
and  dispose  of  weapon  and  support  ^sterns, 
other  equipment,  and  real  property;  the 
costs  to  recruit,  retain,  separate,  and  oth¬ 


erwise  support  military  and  civilian  per¬ 
sonnel;  and  all  other  costs  of  business  op¬ 
erations  of  the  DoD. 

Defense  Systems  TOC  (consistent  with  the 
DoD  5000.4M)  is  defined  as  Life  Cycle  Cost 
(LCC).  LCC  includes  not  only  acquisition 
program  direct  costs,  but  also  the  indirect 
costs  attributable  to  the  acquisition  pro¬ 
gram  (i.e.,  costs  that  would  not  occur  if  the 
program  did  not  exist).  For  example,  indi- 


Bditor's  Mote:  This  article  appears  in  the  January  1999  issue  of  Acquisition  Reform  Update  (Volume  6,  No.  1),  a  newsletter  published  by  the  US.  Navy  Acquisition 
Reform  Office.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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rect  costs  would  include  the  infrastructure 
that  plans,  manages,  and  executes  a  pro¬ 
gram  over  its  full  life  and  common  support 
items  and  systems. 

The  DSAC  believes  that  costs  in  all  TOC 
categories  are  too  high  and  can  be  re¬ 
duced  substantially  through  better  em¬ 
ulation  of  the  best  practices  of  the  public 
and  private  sectors.  They  have  set  de¬ 
manding  TOC  top-level  objectives  for  the 
Department. 

While  Navy  Total  Obligational  Author¬ 
ity  (TOA)  is  no  longer  increasing,  the 
Department  of  Navy  is  faced  with  in¬ 
creasing  operation  and  support  (O&S) 
costs  for  their  aging  weapon  systems. 
Says  Gansler,  ‘The  dilemma  we  face  right 
now  involves  competing  and  seemingly 
unlimited  demands  for  limited  resources. 
We  simply  cannot  afford  all  that  we 
would  like  to  do  and,  on  our  present 
path,  even  all  that  we  must  do.  With  fixed 
resources,  we  have  resorted  to  ‘robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul’;  taking  from  future  in¬ 


vestments  in  modernization  to  maintain 
current  readiness.” 

During  the  1990s,  constrained  resources 
forced  the  Department  of  Navy  to  defer 
modernization.  This  deferment  resulted 
in  an  aging  fleet  requiring  increased 
maintenance,  which,  in  turn  drives  O&S 
costs  up  and  readiness  dovm.  With  TOA 
fairly  constant,  increased  O&S  costs 
draw  more  funds  from  procurement  ac¬ 
counts,  resulting  in  more  deferred  mod¬ 
ernization. 

Gansler  goes  on  to  say,  “Unfortunately, 
we  are  trapped  in  a  ‘death  spiral’  The 
requirement  to  maintain  our  aging 
equipment  is  costing  us  much  more  each 
year  in  repair  costs,  down  time,  and 
maintenance  tempo.  But  we  must  keep 
this  equipment  in  repair  to  maintain 
readiness.  It  drains  our  resources  -  re¬ 
sources  we  should  be  applying  to  mod¬ 
ernization  of  the  traditional  systems,  and 
development  and  deployment  of  the  new 
systems.  So,  we  stretch  out  our  replace¬ 


ment  schedules  to  ridiculous  lengths 
and  reduce  the  quantities  of  the  new 
equipment  we  purchase  -  raising  their 
costs  and  still  further  delaying  mod¬ 
ernization.” 

The  Navy’s  TOC  efforts  are  directed  to¬ 
ward  breaking  out  of  this  q^cle  by  facil¬ 
itating  cost  reduction  across  the  Service 
and  reinvestment  of  the  savings  into  force 
modernization. 

DSAC  TOC  Objectives 

•  For  systems  in  acquisition,  surpass  or 
achieve  aggressive  “Cost  as  an  Inde¬ 
pendent  Variable”  unit  cost  and  total 
ownership  cost  targets  that  are  20  to 
50  percent  below  historical  norms  for 
at  least  50  percent  of  programs  by  FY 
2000. 

•  For  fielded  systems,  reduce  the  logis¬ 
tics  support  cost  per  weapon  system 
per  year  compared  to  FY  1997  base¬ 
lines  as  follows:  7  percent  by  FY  2000; 
10  percent  by  FY  2001;  and  a  stretch 
target  of  20  percent  by  ^FY  2005. 
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Gmfenunent/IndMistry  Cottahoration:  Hitw  Far  Can  We  Go? 

May  18-20,  1999  •  Defense  Systems  Management  College  •  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia 


The  Symposium  wffl  focus  ou  three  domaius,  or  subsets,  To  complete  the  learning  experience,  attendees  wffl  par- 
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of  Govemment/Industry  Collaboration: 

•  Cooperation  in  Contracting  for  Acquisition  Man¬ 
agers 

•  Cooperation  in  Civil/Military  Integration 

•  Cooperation  in  Technology 

Within  each  domain,  attendees  will  experience: 

•  A  Panel  with  Senior  Government  and  Industry  De¬ 
cision  Makers 

•  A  Series  of  Workshops  on  a  Variety  of  Topical  Issues 

•  Individual  Keynote  Presentations 


ticipate  in  a  series  of  workshops,  including: 

•  Total  System  Performance  Responsibility  (TSPR) 
Contracting 

•  Incentives  for  Cycle  Time  Reduction 

•  Innovative  Source  Selection 

•  Contractor  Logistics  Support  Solutions 

•  Outsourcing  and  Privatization 

•  Foreign  Military  Sales 

•  Simulation  Based  Acquisition 

•  Foreign  Comparative  Testing 


iQet 


comfortable  with  the  learning  experience  ...  Dress  for  the  conference  will  be  business  casual. 

For  additional  information,  contact  DSMCAA: 

Commercial:  (703)  960-6802  •  Fax:  (703)  960-6807  •  &mail:  djsmcM@cais.com 

For  registration  materials  or  detailed  information  concerning  the  association,  visit  the  DSMCAA  Web  site  at; 

http:  A/www.cais.com/dsmcaa 
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NATIONAL  MISSILE  DEFENSE 

Joint  Hission  Acquisition  — 

An  Idea  Whose  Time  Has  Come 

BNDO's  Role  As  Champion  of  Interoperability 
Crucial  to  Future  of  Missile  Defense 

REAR  ADM.  RICHARD  D.  WEST,  U.S.  NAVY 
DR.  DONALD  R.  BAUCOM 


Joint  Theater  Air  and  Nissiu  Defense.  The  TMD  battlespace  is  the  volume  of  air  and  space 

DEFINED  BY  THE  TRAJECTORIES  OF  ATTACKING  MISSILES  AND  THE  PERFORMANCE  PARAMETERS  OF  DEFEN- 

sive  systems.  Here,  traditional  domains  of  war  (und,  sea,  and  air)  merge,  creating  a  require¬ 
ment  FOR  complete  interoperability  between  Service-developed  systems  in  the  TliD 

ARCHITECTURE,  INTEROPERABILITY  IS  CRUCIAL  TO  EFFECTIVE  THEATER  MISSILE  DEFENSES  AND  CENTRAL  TO 
THE  concept  OF  JOINT  MISSION  ACQUISITION. 


Victor  Hugo  s  comment  that 
nothing  is  so  powerful  as  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  true  of  ballistic 
missile  defense.  The  Gulf  War 
of  1991  witnessed  the  advent  of  missile 
defenses  as  a  major  operational  concern 
and  brought  with  it  a  profound  change 
in  the  requirement  for  interoperability 
between  Service-operated  systems.  With¬ 
out  complete  integration  of  these  sys¬ 
tems,  effective  missile  defenses  are 
impossible.  As  Joint  Vision  2010  put  the 
matter: 

Simply  to  retain  our  effectiveness  with 
less  redundancy,  we  will  need  to  wring 
every  ounce  of  capability  from  every 
available  source.  That  outcome  can 
only  be  accomplished  through  a  more 
seamless  integration  of  Service 
capabilities.  To  achieve  this  integra¬ 
tion  while  conducting  military  op¬ 
erations  we  must  be  fully  joint: 
institutionally,  organizationally,  in¬ 
tellectually,  and  technically.  It  is  not 
enough  just  to  be  joint  when  con¬ 
ducting  future  operations.  We  must 
find  the  most  effective  methods  for 
integrating  and  improving  interop¬ 
erability  with  allied  and  coalition 
partners. 

This  revolutionary  increase  in  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  interoperability  has 


West  is  the  Deputy  Director,  Ballistic  Missile 
Defense  Organization  (BMDO).  A  33-year  surface 
warfare  officer  with  four  previous  command 
assignments,  he  holds  master's  degrees  in  man¬ 
agement  and  national  security.  Baucom  is  the 
BMDO  Historian. 


spawned  a  new  approach  to  acquisition 
management:  Joint  Mission  Acquisition. 

Commonality,  Interoperability, 
Cost  Reduction 

Historically,  improving  interoperability 
has  often  been  a  goal  in  joint  develop¬ 
ment  programs,  but  the  primary  reason 
for  such  undertakings  before  Desert 
Storm  was  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  force 
structure  by  eliminating  unnecessary 
duplication  in  the  development  of 
weapons  and  support  equipment.  We 


see  this  point  illustrated  in  the  current 
Joint  Strike  Fighter  (JSF)  program.  While 
this  program  does  seek  to  enhance  in¬ 
teroperability  between  three  of  our  na¬ 
tion’s  four  air  arms,  cost  reduction  is  the 
principal  reason  DoD  has  charged  the 
Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  to 
work  together  with  U.S.  allies  to  develop 
“three  different  [strike  fighter]  designs” 
that  “have  in  common  the  key  high-cost 
components  —  engines,  avionics,  and 
many  of  the  high-cost  structural  com¬ 
ponents.  The  idea  here  really  is  build- 
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Patriot  Missile  crewmember  with  the  35th  Air  Defense  Artillery,  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  pulls 

CAMOUFLAGE  NETTING  OVER  A  PATRIOT  MiSSILE  LAUNCHER,  DURING  ExERCISE  RoVING  SaNDS  97.  ThE 

Patriot  provides  missile  defense  against  enemy  fighter  strikes  and  scud  missile  launches. 


ing  different  structures  out  of  a  common 
family  of  building  blocks.” 

In  the  past,  the  Defense  Department’s 
principal  approach  to  joint  procurements 
like  JSF  has  been  to  name  a  lead  Service, 
which  then  appointed  a  program  man¬ 
ager  who  headed  a  Joint  Program  Office 
QPO)  that  included  representatives  from 
die  other  Service  or  Services  involved  in 
the  program.  In  spite  of  a  somewhat 
mixed  performance,  the  JPO  concept 
has  been  adequate  to  satisfy  relatively 
limited  requirements  for  commonality 
and  interoperability  that  were  largely  of 
secondary  concern. 

One  reason  for  this  approach  to  joint 
procurement  may  have  been  that  prior 
to  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Act  of  1986,  considerable  authority 
was  vested  in  the  Services  by  Title  10. 
However,  the  1986  act  strengthened  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  assuring  him  “full 
power  over  every  facet  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.”  The  act  further  specified 
that  the  “Secretary  has  sole  and  ultimate 
power  within  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  any  matter  on  which  the  Secretary 
chooses  to  act.”  This  has  opened  the 


door  on  a  new  approach  to  acquisition 
that  has  been  dictated  by  the  techno¬ 
logical  realities  of  modem  warfare  that 
became  apparent  in  early  1991. 

The  opening  days  of  the  Gulf  war  wit¬ 
nessed  history’s  first  missile-versus-mis- 
sile  battles  and  heralded  the  birth  of  a 
major  change  in  the  significance  of  in¬ 
teroperability.  Saddam  Hussein’s  Scud 
missiles  dismpted  the  economic  and  so¬ 
cial  lives  of  civilians  in  allied  countries, 
killed  28  Americans  in  one  incident,  and 
narrowly  missed  a  Navy  munitions  ship 
in  another  episode.  In  the  next  theater 
operation,  the  United  States  and  its  al¬ 
lies  will  surely  face  missiles  that  are  much 
more  formidable  than  the  Scud. 

A  New  Way  of  Thinking  — 
Battlespace 

when  it  comes  to  designing  effective  de¬ 
fenses  against  the  improved  long-range 
missiles  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
will  face  in  future  operations,  traditional 
boundaries  between  land,  sea,  air,  and 
space  operations  are  virtually  meaning¬ 
less.  Instead,  we  think  in  terms  of  bat- 
despace  -  the  volume  of  air  and  space 
defined  by  the  trajectories  of  attacking 


missiles  and  the  performance  parame¬ 
ters  of  defensive  weapons  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  attackers. 

In  some  future  contingency  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  a  barrage  of  Shahab-3  and  Sha- 
hab-4  missiles  might  be  launched  from 
the  interior  of  Iran  and  traverse  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf,  en  route  to  allied  cities  and 
bases  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  During 
their  boost  phase,  some  of  these  missiles 
might  be  within  range  of  Air  Force  air¬ 
borne  lasers  orbiting  over  southern  Ara¬ 
bia.  Later,  while  still  in  their  ascent  phase 
and  then  during  mid-course,  these  mis¬ 
siles  would  be  vulnerable  to  Navy  The¬ 
ater  Wide  missiles  deployed  aboard  ships 
in  the  Persian  Gulf 

Still  later  in  their  mid-course,  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  their  targets.  Army  Theater  High- 
Altitude  Area  Defense  missiles  on  the 


DoD  photo 
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!  peninsula  and  Navy  Theater  Wide  mis¬ 
siles  aboard  ships  in  the  Red  Sea  might 
take  them  under  fire.  Then,  as  the  sur¬ 
vivors  of  earlier  interceptor  attacks  draw 
nearer  their  assigned  targets,  Patriot  PAC- 
3  and  Navy  Area  missiles  would  attack 
the  leakers. 

In  this  scenario,  the  battlespace  includes 
the  entire  trajectory  of  the  missiles  from 
a  few  thousand  feet  over  their  lift-off 
points  to  the  sky  immediately  over  de¬ 
fended  areas,  and  the  multiple  systems 
that  defend  against  the  attackers  con¬ 
stitute  the  layered  defense  that  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  achieve  a  high  kill  probability 
against  missiles  that  might  well  be  car¬ 
rying  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Since  the  entire  battle  described  above 
might  encompass  only  15  minutes,  we 
should  perhaps  add  time  as  a  critical 
fourth  dimension  to  our  battlespace.  Fif¬ 
teen  minutes  is  just  about  enough  time 
to  play  a  par  five!  Yet  in  this  same  amount 
of  time,  space-  and  ground-based  sen¬ 
sors  must  detect  and  establish  tracks  on 
perhaps  15  to  20  missiles.  They  must 
relay  this  information  to  the  battle  man¬ 
agement  system  that  must  already  know 
the  availability  of  defensive  systems,  re¬ 
gardless  of  which  Service  is  operating 
them. 

This  battle  management  system  must 
then  establish  its  battle  strategy.  It  will 
know  that  each  type  of  defending  mis¬ 
sile  has  its  “sweet  spot”  -  that  part  of  the 
battlespace  in  which  it  is  most  effective. 
As  a  result,  the  battle  management  sys¬ 
tem  will  lay  each  weapon  against  each 
target  to  achieve  optimal  results,  hold¬ 
ing  other  missiles  in  reserve  in  case  the 
first  shots  fail  to  find  their  targets. 

The  sensors  must  be  watching  as  these 
first  defenders  meet  their  targets  so  they 
can  provide  the  data  needed  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  outcome  of  each  engagement. 
The  battle  management  system  must 
then  issue  orders  for  second  and  per¬ 
haps  third  shots  to  ensure  destruction 
of  all  attacking  missiles,  following  each 
target  until  it  is  destroyed.  This  is  what 
we  call  “fighting  smart,”  and  fighting 
smart  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  success  in  the 
missile  battles  of  the  future. 


This  battlespace  example  makes  it  clear 
that  interoperability  specifications  are  as 
important  as  any  other  performance  pa¬ 
rameter  associated  with  the  development 
of  a  missile  defense  system.  Yet,  DoD 
faces  a  difficult  task  in  acquiring  inter¬ 
operable  systems. 

To  begin  with,  interoperability  is  an  ab¬ 
stract  quality  that  resides  principally  in 
the  system  architecture  and  its  embod¬ 
iment,  the  communications  links  and 
computers  of  the  battle  management  sys¬ 
tem.  From  the  architecture  flows  the 
specifications  that  must  be  built  into  Ser¬ 
vice-developed  components  to  ensure 
interoperability  when  they  are  deployed. 
The  Services  are  developing  these  com¬ 
ponents  under  tight  fiscal  constraints 
and  are  primarily  concerned,  under¬ 
standably,  with  hard-performance  crite¬ 
ria  that  they  believe  will  guarantee 
adequate  protection  for  their  own  forces. 
Given  these  conditions,  how  does  DoD 
ensure  the  battlefield  interoperability  of 
Service  systems? 

Warfighting  CIHCs 
Need  Family-of-Systems 

The  first  answer  is  a  new  approach  to 
acquisition.  This  new  approach  begins 
with  the  recognition  that  developing  ef¬ 
fective  missile  defenses  involves  a  qual¬ 
itatively  different  set  of  battlefield 
requirements.  Furthermore,  under  this 
new  approach,  the  warfighting  Com¬ 
manders  in  Chief  (CINC),  not  the 
Services,  constitute  the  principal  con¬ 
stituency  for  the  systems  developed  to 
satisfy  these  requirements. 

Traditionally,  each  Service  has  developed 
its  own  unique  suite  of  weapons,  the 
mainline  systems  that  allow  it  to  carry 
out  operations  in  its  particular  domain. 
To  conduct  joint  operations,  we  meld  to¬ 
gether  elements  provided  by  the  Services 
and  place  these  elements  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  warfighting  CINC. 

Today,  as  the  battlespace  example  cited 
earlier  shows,  it  is  no  longer  technically 
sound  to  think  in  terms  of  Service-ori¬ 
ented,  stand-alone  systems  that  are  sim¬ 
ply  brought  together  under  a  CINC  to 
provide  theater-wide  missile  defenses. 
This  is  because  effective  operational  mis¬ 


sile  defenses  do  not  exist  unless  Service- 
developed  components  come  to  the  field 
already  integrated  into  a  single,  coher¬ 
ent  missile  defense  famify-of-systems. 
And  it  is  this  integrated  family-of-sys- 
tems  that  CINCs  must  have  if  they  are 
to  protect  theater  forces  and  civilian  pop¬ 
ulations  from  missile  attacks. 

DoD  has  already  made  important  in¬ 
stitutional  arrangements  to  see  that 
CINC  requirements  for  effective  theater 
missile  defenses  are  met,  to  include 
making  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Command 
(ACOM)  responsible  for  consolidating 
theater  missile-defense  requirements. 
Additionally,  the  Under  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  for  Acquisition  and  Technology 
and  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  established  the  Joint 
Theater  Air  and  Missile  Defense  Orga¬ 
nization  (JTAMDO)  to  develop  an  op¬ 
erational  architecture  based  upon  the 
requirements  supplied  by  ACOM.  These 
two  officials  also  directed  the  Ballistic 
Missile  Defense  Organization  (BMDO), 
the  “chief  architect”  for  theater  air  and 
missile  defense,  to  work  closely  with 
JTAMDO  to  see  that  these  requirements 
are  reflected  in  missile  defense  systems 
developed  by  the  Services  under  the 
guidance  of  BMDO. 

In  its  capacity  as  chief  architect,  BMDO 
becomes  the  champion  of  interoper¬ 
ability  in  the  missile-defense  community. 
Without  a  joint  mission  acquisition 
agency  like  BMDO  to  incorporate  inter¬ 
operability  requirements  in  the  archi¬ 
tecture  for  the  theater  missile  defense 
family-of-systems  and  to  champion  these 
requirements  in  the  Joint  Requirements 
Oversight  Council  process,  interoper¬ 
ability  will  not  survive  the  program 
scrubs  that  inevitably  occur  in  times  of 
constrained  Service  budgets.  This  con¬ 
nection  between  interoperability  and  ef¬ 
fective  missile  defenses  and  their 
dependence  on  the  independent  role 
played  by  BMDO  suggest  that  joint  mis¬ 
sion  acquisition,  like  missile  defense  it¬ 
self,  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 

Editor’s  Note:  A  shorter  version  of  this 
Op-Ed  appeared  in  Defense  News,  Au¬ 
gust  1998,  under  the  title  “The  Future 
is  Interoperable.” 
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HOEPER  Validates 
First  Chemical  Demiutarization 
Program  Site  Contractor 


Paul  Keeper,  Assistant  Secretaiy  of  the  Army  for  Acquisition,  Lo¬ 
gistics  and  Technology,  presented  an  official  letter  of  certifica¬ 
tion  for  a  validated  Earned  Value  Management  System  (EVMS) 
to  Fred  Hissong,  President  of  Raytheon  Demilitarization  Com¬ 
pany,  Nov.  2, 1998,  at  the  Pentagon.  The  ceremony  was  held  to  rec¬ 
ognize  Raytheon  for  implementing  EVMS  at  Johnston  Atoll  Chemical 
Agent  Disposal  System,  a  demilitarization  facility  built  to  destroy  lethal 
chemical  agents  and  munitions  stored  onjohnston  Atoll.  Johnston  Atoll 
is  one  of  nine  chemical  weapons  stockpile  sites  where  chemical  weapons 
slated  for  demilitarization  are  being  stored.  Raytheon’s  EVMS  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  compliant  with  Department  of  Defense/Industiy  EVMS  Guide¬ 
lines,  and  is  the  first  of  the  Chemical  Demilitarization  Program’s  site 
contractors  to  be  validated. 
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DoD  to  Field  New  Travel  System 


LINDA  D.  KOZARYN 
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ASHINGTON  -  Doin’  the  TDY  check* 
list.  Request  orders.  Call  travel.  Make 
rental  car,  hotel  and  airline  reserv^ations. 
Get  a  cash,  advance.  Pick  up  tickets.  Pack. 
Go,  Come  back.  Save  receipts.  File 
voucher  Check  mail  for  travel  pay.  There  is  relief  in 
r  sight. 

The  Defense  Department's  new  temporal}^  duty 
V .  tra\'el  sv’stcm,  slated  to  be  fielded  worldwide  by  200 1 , 
r".  is  “quicker,  easier  and  better”  than  the  current  sys- 
tern  with  all  its  forms  and  vouchers,  according  to 
1.^:;  Army  Col.  Albert  E.  Arnold  III 

k-' 

k; ;  Arnold,  head  of  the  Defense  Travel  System  Project 

‘Management  Office  here,  said  the  new  computer- 
K  based  system  streamlines  the  entire  travel  process. 
^  '  Everything  from  getting  orders  to  making  hotel  and 
^  airline  rcserv’ations  to  filing  reimbursement  vouch- 
ers  is  done  electronically. 

. 

In  keeping  with  efforts  to  reinvent  government, 
defense  finance  officials  have  revamped  the  military’s 
SS-billion-a-year  travel  system.  They’ve  cut  the  joint 
g  TDY  travel  regulations  down  to  about  20  pages  of 
py  simple  Engbsh.  The)'’ve  developed  what  they  call  a 
“seamless,  paperless' system,”  which  will  be  field* 

(tested  later  this  year  in  one  of  DoD’s  19  travel  regions. 

UssPs^ien^^ 

f  “Everyone  will  love  it,”  Arnold  promised.  “Travel- 
-  ers  will  be  able  to  make  reserv^ations  right  from  their 
desktops.  Where  today  you  talk  to  the  travel  agent 
^by  phone  or  in  person,  you’ll  be  able  to  see  all  your 
pj  choice  right  on  your  desktop.”  Travelers  with  no  ac- 
;  cess  to  a  computer  at  work  will  be  able  to  make  their 
travel  arrangements  and  file  their  travel  vouchers  at 
their  unit’s  administrative  center. 

m  .  ■  - 

Getting  reimbursed  for  travel  expenses  will  also 
|C*  be  faster  and  easier,  he  said,  “You’ll  just  file  your 
:  voucher  straight  from  your  desktop  without  inputting 
travel  data  a  second  time.” 

I"' 

:  Currently,  the  trip  destination  and  other  infor- 

:■  mation  are  first  entered  onto  a  DD  Form  1610  navel 
order.  Travel  specialists  create  an  itinerary  with  the 
same  information.  Once  the  temporary  duty  is  com- 


picte,  the  specific  travel  details  are  entered  onto  a  DD 
Form  1351-2  voucher. 

With  the  new  s)^stem,  the  information  will  be  en¬ 
tered  into  a  database  once.  Some  information,  such 
as  accounting  classifications,  will  be  preloaded  into 
the  program  to  be  selected  from  pull-down  menus. 
Returning  travelers  will  have  to  update  only  changes 
to  their  itinerary,  Arnold  said. 

Once  the  voucher  is  complete,  the  traveler  will 
electronically  forward  it  to  one  of  his  direct  supervi¬ 
sors  for  approval  “The  beauty  of  the  sv^stem  is  that  it 
will  be  a  completely  paperless  process  from  end  to 
end,”  he  noted.  :;y  ‘ 

The  new  system  also  eliminates  the  need  for  fil¬ 
ing  receipts  for  travel  expenses.  The  receipts  must  be 
maintained,  but  they  need  not  be  filed  with  the 
voucher.  Travelers  must  keep  receipts  for  all  lodging 
costs  and  for  expenses  over  $75,  Arnold  said.  “The 
honor  system  now  covers  expenses  under  $75. 

“You  vnll  keep  your  own  receipts,  much  the  same 
way  you  file  your  income  taxes  today,”  he  said.  “You 
send  in  your  IRS  Form  1040,  but  you  don’t  send  in 
your  shoebox  full  of  justification.  The  same  thing  will 
happen  for  this.  You’ll  send  in  your  voucher  elec¬ 
tronically,  and  by  law,  keep  your  receipts  for  six  years 
and  three  months. 

“Should  somebody  want  to  see  them  in  the  future 
—the  authorizing  official,  your  boss,  a  reviev^er  or  au¬ 
ditor  -  then  you’ll  need’  to  produce  them,  much  the 
same  as  you  do  for  your  income  tax.  If  you  get  au¬ 
dited  by  the  IRS  and  you  can’t  produce  a  receipt,  you 
lose.  The  same  thing  will  be  true  for  the  defense  travel 
system.” 

Honesty’s  the  Best  Policy 

The  new  system  is  based  on  the  premise  that  both 
travelers  and  supervisors  are  honest  and  responsi¬ 
ble,  Arnold  said.  In  revamping  the  system,  defense 
officials  eliminated  layers  of  approval  authorities,  giv¬ 
ing  supervisors  authority  to  approve  temporary  duty 
travel  and  travel  vouchers.  Each  agency  and  organi¬ 
zation  will  determine  where  this  authority  will  be 
vested,  but  it  should  go  to  the  lowest-level  supervi¬ 
sor  that  has  the  responsibility  and  resources  (time, 
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people,  and  travel  budget)  to  perform  the  given  mis¬ 
sion. 

‘The  person  who’s  now  going  to  review  your  claim 
for  payment  is  going  to  be  your  first-line  supenisor,” 
Arnold  said.  “He  or  she  knows  how  much  he  or  she 
can  trust  you.  They’re  going  to  look  at  your  claim, 
much  the  same  way  the  Defense  Finance  and  Ac¬ 
counting  Service  does  today.” 

There  will,  however,  be  random-  and  post-pay¬ 
ment  voucher  audits.  This  is  a  change  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  system,  where  each  voucher  is  checked  prior  to 
payment,  he  said.  “Because  weVe  simplified  the  en- 
liilcmcnts,  the  computer  system  can  now  make  all 
the  computations  and  check  ev^exything  to  make  sure 
it  s  right.’* 

/\nothcr  change  to  the  s)'stem  eliminates  the  need 
to  certify  official  telephone  calls,  a  requirement  dat¬ 
ing  back  to  1939.  Under  the  new  system,  he  said,  of¬ 
ficial  telephone  calls  will  be  listed  as  a  separate 
'  reimbursable  expense  on  travel  vouchers. 

Easy-to-llse  Software 

Defense  officials  arc  planning  an  extensive  train¬ 
ing  program  to  acquaint  travelers  with  the  new  pro¬ 
cedures,  Arnold  said.  “Our  office  will  train  trainers 
-  in  different  units  around  the  world  who  will  then 
train  their  units.  They  can  then  incorporate  any  local 
procedures  that  might  be  necessary.”  Online  help  will 
also  be  available,  he  added. 

“The  system  is  going  to  be  very,  easy  to  use.  If  you 
use  Word  or  WordPerfect  today,  you’ll  be  able  to  use 
the  defense  travel  system  tomorrow,”  he  said.  Field 
tests  will  ensure  the  ^stem  works  for  everyone  in  all 
the  Services,  he  added. 

Defense  officials  conducted  pilot  tests  at  27  sites 
throughout  the  Services.  Results  included  a  65-per¬ 
cent  drop  in  administrative  costs  and  a  31 -percent 
cut  in  reimbursement  time.  Customer  satisfaction 
improved  dramatically. 

“We  started  testing  the  system  at  Fort  Huachuca, 
Ariz.,  at  the  Joint  Interoperability  Test  Command  in 
November,”  Arnold  said.  Feedback  was  positive,  but 
there  were  some  glitches.  “We’re  tweaking  those  things 
to  make  sure  the  system  w^e  provide  is  exactly  what 
we  want” 

DoD’s  POW/Missing  Personnel  Affairs  Office  in 
Washington  was  another  of  the  pilot  test  sites.  Bud¬ 
get  officer  Angela  M.  Talaber  there  praised  the  new 


electronic  system,  pafSculafly  the  speed  which 
people  are  paid  -  in  some  cases,  within  a  day  or  two. 

“If  finance  pays  the  voucher  in  the  afternoon,  most . 
times  the  money  goes  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
the  next  day,”  Talaber  said.  “Within  two  days  the 
money  is  direct-deposited  in  the  traveler’s  bank  ac- 
count.  I’ve  had  folks  who  filed  a  voucher  at  7  a.m., 
and  it  was  processed  and  paid  the  same  day.”  Com- 
pared  to  the  old  ways  of  doing  business,  this  is  a  dra-  " 
made  improvement,  she  said. 

“Before,  it  was  a  frustrating,  time-consuming  paper 
process,”  Talaber  said.  “You  filled  out  a  seven-page 
carbon  form  and  attached  all  the  little  bits  of  trash  ^  J 
paper  you  saved  during  your  trip  —receipts  for  every- 
thing.  Then  you  sent  it  to  finance,  where  it  sat  in  an 
in-box  until  somebody  got  ready  to  look  at  it  Then 
two  weeks  to  three  months  later,  you  got  a  check  in  ^ 
the  mail.”  ..4 

The  travel  system  is  being  lab-tested  to  ensure  all 
the  technology  works,  Arnold  said.  “We’re  really  kick¬ 
ing  the  tires  to  make  sure  the  system  works  the  way 
we  want  it  to  work  before  we  field  it  to  anyone  else.” 

Early  this  year,  the  system  will  go  to  Whiteman  , 
Air  Force  Base,  Mo.,  for  further  testing,  he  said.  After 
testing  ends  by  early  summer,  about  200,000  ser-  . 
\1cemembers  arid  defense  civilians  will  begin  using 
the  new  travel  system  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ken-  _ 
lucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  North  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin.  ‘  -'I 

By  2000,  defense  officials  expect  to  put  the  sys¬ 
tem  at  bases  overseas.  They  expect  to  employ  the  sys-  . 
tern  throughout  the  Defense  Department  by  2001. 

“We’d  love  to  be  able  to  give  it  to  everybody  to-  ; 
morrow  morning,”  Arnold  said,  “just  flip  the  switch 
and  you’re  up  and  running.  But,  because  of  the  cul-  T 
tural  and  process  changes  involved,  there’s  a  signif-  ^ 
leant  amount  of  training  that  we  want  to  provide  so  .4 
that  people  know  how  to  use  the  system.  It  will  take  '  - 
some  time  to  get  to  all  three  million  people  in  the  De-  . 
partment  of  Defense.”  ^  ;  < 


Editor’s  Note:  This  information  is  in  the  public  do¬ 
main  at  http://www.dcfenselink.mil/news.  For 
more  information  about  the  new  system,  visit  the  De¬ 
fense  Travel  System  Project  Office  Home  Page  at 
http://www.dtic.mil/travelink/  on  the  Internet. 


CONTRACT  AUDITING 


Antideficiency  Act  Findings 
Prompt  B-2  Renaissance 

Stealth  Bomber  Emerges  From  Domestic  Flak 

CART.  JUAN  COMMON,  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


Some  of  us  in  contracting,  and 
other  functions,  are  not  aware  of 
or  do  not  quite  grasp  certain  as¬ 
pects  of  the  Antideficiency  Act 
(ADA)  or  the  benefits  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  strict  compliance.  This  arti¬ 
cle  relates  the  Oklahoma  City  Air 
Logistics  Center's  experiences  in  iden¬ 
tifying  and  resolving  ADA  violations  in¬ 
curred  in  the  B-2  Program.  As  in  most 
of  life’s  experiences,  we  learn  by  our  mis¬ 
takes  or  those  of  others. 

ADA,  Provisioning  Contracts, 
Invocation 

The  Air  Force  is  required  by  law  to  es¬ 
tablish  and  operate  a  system  of  admin¬ 
istrative  controls  over  appropriated  and 
non-appropriated  funds.  Air  Force  In¬ 
struction  (AFI)  65-608,  Financial  Math 
agement:  Antidcficicncy  Act  Violations, 
states  that  these  controls  arc  designed 
to  regulate  the  quarterly  rate  of  obliga¬ 
tion,  the  management  approval  le\'cls  for 
obligations  according  to  timing  of  indi¬ 
vidual  contract  actions,  cumulative  pro¬ 
gram  dollar  values,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  the  funds  are  used.  AFI  65-608 
also  states: 

The  Antideficiency  Act  (ADA)  is  codified 
in  Sections  1341(a)  and  1617(a)  ofTitle 
31,  United  States  Code  (U.S.C.).  Funds 
are  available  to  support  contract  oblig¬ 
ations  only  if  previously  authorized  and 
appropriated  by  Congress.  The  legisla¬ 
tive  process  of  authorization  and  ap¬ 


propriation  creates  different  types  of 
funds,  with  resulting  limits  on  their  use 
as  to  purpose,  time,  and  amount.  If  those 
limitations  are  exceeded,  corrective  en¬ 
tries  in  the  accounts  are  required  upon 
discoveiy.  A  shortfall  in  unobligated  fund¬ 
ing  authority  in  the  proper  account  or 
subdivision  of  funds,  whether  occurring 
as  of  the  time  the  liability  was  incurred, 
or  at  the  time  the  obligation  is  properly 
posted,  may  result  in  a  reportable  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  ADA.  The  receipt  of  addi¬ 
tional  funds  before  the  end  of  the 
accounting  period  does  not  necessarily 
mitigate  the  violation  or  eliminate  the 
reporting  requirement.  However,  such 
ove]M)bligations  are  not  the  only  source 
of  violations.  By  law,  violations  must  be 
reported  to  the  President  through  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (0MB), 
and  the  Congress. 

The  Stealth  Bomber  Program  has  used 
three  provisioning  contracts  to  procure 
initial  spares.  The  value  of  these  con¬ 
tracts  exceeds  $800  million.  Since  its  in¬ 
ception  in  the  early  1980s,  the  program 
has  issued  over  20,000  Provisioning  Item 
Order(s)  (PIO).  Contract  F33657-87- 
2001  with  Northrop  Grumman  is  the 
largest  provisioning  with  over  9,000  con¬ 
tract  modifications.  Contract  F33657- 
87-C-2004  with  the  General  Electric 
Aircraft  Engine  Company  has  approxi¬ 
mately  500  contract  modifications.  Fi¬ 
nally,  contract  F33657-87-C-2005  with 
Boeing  has  approximately  95  contract 


modifications.  The  number  of  contract 
modifications  alone  serves  as  a  good  in¬ 
dication  of  the  magnitude  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  this  program.  These  three 
contracts  w^ere  the  focus  of  two  ADA  in¬ 
vestigations. 

FiRs  r  lN\  r.sric',ATiON 
The  first  ADA  investigation  for  the  B-2 
program  at  the  Oklahoma  City  Air  Lo¬ 
gistics  Center  (OC-ALC),  Tinker  Air 
Force  Base,  Okla.,  occurred  in  1994.  It 
involved  an  illegal  procedure  referred  to 
as  bulk  funding.  Bulk  funding,  as  im¬ 
plemented  in  B-2  provisioning,  dc\natcd 
from  standard  procedures  of  obligating 
funds  for  each  PIO  on  the  contract.  It 
replaced  the  standard  procedure  with 
obligating  large  amounts  of  funds  to  the 
contract  with  no  firm,  specific  require- 
ment(s),  and  later  allocating  these  ob¬ 
ligated  funds  on  the  contract  to  spares 
requirements  as  they  developed.* 

ShCOND  iNVHSriGATION 
In  May  of  1997,  the  second  ADA  inves¬ 
tigation  w^as  initiated  to  review  funding 
procedures  for  the  B-2  program  at  the 
OC-ALC.  Unique  funding  procedures 
that  transferred  previously  incurred 
obligations  for  the  provisioning  of  initial 
spares  from  one  funding  classification 
(fiscal  year/appropriation)  to  another 
(fiscal  year/appropriation)  were  under 
re\aew,  according  to  the  1997  B-2  Provi¬ 
sioning  ADA  Investigation  Report  (F97- 
07B-2). 


Common  is  the  Deputy  Chief,  Base  Contracting  Division,  Tinker  AFB,  Okla.  Previously,  he  served  as  the  Provisioning  Procuring  Contracting  Officer  in  the  B-2  System 
Program  Office  (SPO)  at  Tinker.  He  is  a  Certified  Associate  Contracts  Manager  and  Certified  Professional  Contraas  Manager.  Other  contributors  to  this  article  in¬ 
clude  Air  Force  Col.  DavkI  Gothard,  System  Support  Manager,  B-2  System  Program  Office,  Tinker  AFB:  Air  Force  Col.  Steven  Kahne,  Chief  Directorate  of 
Aircraft,  Oklahoma  City-Air  Logistics  Center  (OC-ALC),  Tinker  AFB;  Air  Force  It  Col.  Bryan  Daly,  Chief  B-2  Rnancial  Management.  B-2  SPO,  Tinker  AFB:  Dar¬ 
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ready,  they  are  combat- 
ready.  Today,  all  B-2s 
operating  with  the 
509th  Bomb  Wing  at 
Whiteman  AFB,  Mo., 
are  capable  of 
delivering  a  large 
number  of  heavy, 
precision  bombs. 

The  B-2  has 
outdistanced  the 
domestic  flak  leveled 
against  it.  With  its 
high-tech  construction 
and  weaponry,  the  B-2 
should  be  able  to  strike 
a  variety  of  tai^ets 
anywhere  in  the  world 
with  minimal  support. 


Photo  courtesy  The  Boeing  Company 
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Air  Force  Materiel  Command  Instruc¬ 
tion  23-101,  Air  Force  Provisioning  In¬ 
structions  (Dec.  1,  1996),  describes 
provisioning  as  follows: 

Provisioning  is  the  process  of  deter¬ 
mining  and  acquiring  the  range  and 
quantity  of  support  items  necessary  to 
operate  and  maintain  an  end  item 
throughout  an  initial  period  of  service. 
Provisioned  items  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  spares,  repair  parts,  and  other 
support  equipment.  These  initial  stocks 
are  to  be  acquired  by  means  likely  to  supr 
port  the  end  item  at  the  least  cost  to  the 
government  until  normal  replenishment 
can  be  effected. 

The  primary  objectives  of  provisioning 
include:  1)  assuring  timely  availability 
of  initial  stocks  of  spares  at  all  levels  of 
supply  and  maintenance  in  time  to  meet 
the  operational  need  date;  2)  buying 
spares  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices  and 
minimizing  life-cycle  costs;  3)  maxi¬ 
mizing  the  use  of  items  already  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  inventory; 
and  4)  minimizing  development  and  use 
of  nonstandard  parts. 

The  acquisition  of  spares  must  be  inte¬ 
grated  with  other  elements  such  as  sup¬ 
port  equipment,  technical  manuals, 
training,  and  facilities.  Successful  provi¬ 
sioning  depends  on  early  planning  to 
develop  cost-effective  logistics  support 
and  attain  maximum  readiness.  Provi¬ 
sioning  is  a  team  effort  and  requires  the 
active  participation  of  all  personnel  in 
the  acquisition  office,  provisioning  of¬ 
fice,  contractor,  and  the  using  command. 

The  B-2  Program 

The  B-2  Program  began  as  the  Advanced 
Technology  Bomber  development  pro¬ 
gram  early  in  the  1980s.  The  B-2  stealth 
bomber  brings  to  areas  of  threat  and  con¬ 
flict  all  the  attributes  that  increase  the 
Air  Force’s  potential  for  successful 
missions  -  long-range,  large-payload, 
flexibility,  lethality,  precision,  and  sur¬ 
vivability.^  Further,  the  B-2  is  a  multi-role 
bomber  capable  of  delivering  nuclear  as 
well  as  conventional  munitions.  Its  pri¬ 
mary  mission  is  to  penetrate  the  most 
sophisticated  defenses  and  threaten  an 
enemy’s  most  valued  targets. 


Now  the  B-2  was  thrust 
into  a  major  cultural 
change  as  it  began  to 
operate  with 
geographically 
separated  program 
management ...  The 
program  was  now 


particularly  for  use  of  appropriated 
funds.  The  investigating  officer,  James 
McGinley,  noted  that,  “no  evidence 
of  any  special  waivers  or  deviations 
granted  by  the  Congress  to  the  B-2  Pro¬ 
gram  was  found.” 

As  is  the  case  with  any  other  program, 
management  is  one  of  the  most  critical 
factors  affecting  the  program’s  success. 
The  B-2  Program’s  management  struc¬ 
ture  was  originally  established  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  [then]  current  Air  Force 
program  management  philosophy.  It  con¬ 
sisted  solely  of  a  System  Program  Office 
(SPO),  located  atWright-Patterson  AFB 
(WPAFB),  Ohio,  under  Air  Force  Systems 
Command  (AFSC).  The  Investigation 
Report,  F97-07B-2  also  states: 


faced  with  the  full 
range  of  Integrated 
Weapon  System 
Management  and 
Program  Executive 
Office-related 
challenges. 


According  to  the  Investigation  Report, 
F97-07B-2,  the  B-2  Program  was  desig¬ 
nated  a  highly  classified.  Special  Access 
Required  (SAR)  program.  SAR  programs 
are  normally  managed  in  a  separate  Air 
Force  organizational  structure  to  pre¬ 
serve  secrecy.  The  B-2  was  managed  in 
a  similar  streamlined  environment  and 
received  program  and  management  over¬ 
sight  by  senior-level  DoD  officials. 

Despite  the  B-2’s  streamlined  man¬ 
agement  practices,  all  the  normal  rules 
embodied  in  public  law  and  adminis¬ 
trative  program  management  were  still 
applicable.  Relief  from  such  require¬ 
ments  required  a  specific  waiver  or 
deviation,  provided  by  the  proper  au¬ 
thority.  This  was  and  still  is  the  case. 


The  B-2  Program  Director  and  SPO  staff 
were  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  the 
system’s  development  and  acquisition. 
The  SPO  staff  included  a  Deputy  Program 
Manager  for  Logistics  (DPML),  whose 
primary  focus  was  developing  and  inte¬ 
grating  the  program’s  logistics  support 
requirements  as  the  program  matured 
throughout  the  acquisition  process. 

The  logistics  support  planning  assumed 
that,  at  some  time,  Program  Management 
Responsibility  Transfer  (PMRT)  would 
occur  between  AFSC  and  Air  Force  Lo¬ 
gistics  Command  (AFLC).  This  was  a  fo^ 
mal  process  established  to  transfer 
program  management  responsibility  as 
the  program  progressed  from  system  ac¬ 
quisition  to  an  operational  logistics  and 
sustainment  environment.  This  process 
was  the  Air  Force  standard  for  fielding 
new  weapons  systems  until  the  merger 
of  AFSC  and  AFLC  occurred  in  1992, 
forming  what  is  now  known  as  Air  Force 
Materiel  Command  (AFMC). 

As  the  program  matured  from  develop¬ 
ment  through  production,  workload  as¬ 
sociated  with  sustainment  activities 
increased  to  include  provisioning  of  ini¬ 
tial  spares. 

The  standup  of  AFMC  brought  on  many 
changes  and  challenges  throughout  the 
acquisition  world.  McGinley  points  out 
that  the  emergence  of  Integrated  Weapon 
System  Management  (IWSM)  was  a 
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major  system  management  change.  This 
management  philosophy  for  developing 
and  acquiring  technically  evolving  and 
sustaining  products  became  the  guiding 
principle  for  the  new  command. 

IWSM  provides  for  cradle-to-grave 
weapon  system  management  through  a 
single  program  manager.  This  is  a  dras¬ 
tic  change  from  the  previous  PMRT  tran¬ 
sition  approach  of  AFSC  and  AFLC. 
IWSM  established  a  single  System  Pro¬ 
gram  Director  (SPD)  and  a  System  Sup¬ 
port  Manager  (SSM)  who  works  direcdy 
for  the  SPD  and  not  for  another  com¬ 
mand. 

Thrust  into  a  major  cultural  change,  the 
B-2  now  began  to  operate  with  geo¬ 
graphically  separated  program  manage¬ 
ment.  The  SPD’s  location  is  WPAFB, 
Ohio,  and  the  SSM  is  located  at  OC-ALC, 
Okla.  The  program  was  now  faced  with 
the  full  range  of  IWSM  and  Program  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Office-related  challenges. 

A  number  of  events  (e.g.,  bulk  funding, 
funding  irregularities,  and  other  poten¬ 
tial  funding  violations)  dating  back  to 
January  1994,  are  cited  as  potential 
causes  for  the  inquiries  and  investiga¬ 
tions  regarding  the  B-2  Program.  All  said, 
the  B-2  represented  not  only  a  technical 
challenge  beyond  any  aircraft  develop¬ 
ment  program  to  date;  it,  too,  was  faced 
with  major  hurdles  (e.g.,  command  re¬ 
organizations,  classified  vs.  unclassified 
environment,  changes  in  funding  laws, 
staffing,  and  innovative  approaches  be¬ 
fore  their  time)  that  further  complicated 
matters. 

^'Stealthy  Hurdles''  for  the 
Stealth  Bomber 

The  B-2  Program  faced  a  number  of  chal¬ 
lenges  from  inception.  It  represented 
technological  challenges  far  greater  than 
normal  aircraft  development  programs. 
The  Investigation  Report,  F97-07B-2  cites 
the  following: 

The  program  was  plagued  with  multiple 
quantity  revisions  and  threats  of  can¬ 
cellation  by  Congress,  which  caused  sig¬ 
nificant  upheaval  and  pricing  instability. 
Overall  program  cost  and  escalating  unit- 
cost-pe^aircraft  clouded  the  program’s 


future  as  it  emerged  from  the  classified 
environment.  Threats  of  program  can¬ 
cellation,  constantly  changing  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  new  design  requirements 
mounted  at  the  same  time  the  DoD  bud¬ 
get  was  being  reduced. 

In  addition  to  its  political  and  techno¬ 
logical  challenges,  the  provisioning 
method  also  generated  major  program 
hurdles  that  required  managerial  dex¬ 
terity.  The  B-S  Program  employs  Spares 
Acquisition  Integrated  with  Production 
(SAIP)  to  meet  the  provisioning  re¬ 
quirement.  SAIP  allows  for  certain  sup¬ 
port  items  intended  for  use  as  spares 
and  repair  parts  to  be  manufactured  or 
purchased  along  with  the  manufacture 
or  purchase  of  like  items  intended  for 
contractor  installation  on  the  end  item 
during  production.  The  intent  is  to  re¬ 
duce  the  overall  cost  of  acquiring  spares 
by  identifying  the  total  aircraft  part  re¬ 
quirement  early  in  the  process  so  the 
contractor  can  obtain  better  production 
efficiencies  and  lower  prices  through 
quantity  discounts  and  economic  pro¬ 
duction  lots. 

Engineering  changes  have  and  continue 
to  create  complexities  for  the  provi¬ 
sioning  effort.  Initial  spares  are  ordered 
to  support  fully  operational  air  vehicles. 
However,  as  the  fleet  continues  to  go 
through  production  and  modification 
phases,  design  configurations  change. 
As  a  result,  funding  requirements  change, 
and  in  most  instances  an  increase  in 
funds  is  needed. 

Funding  and  the  use  of  funds  (e.g.,  fis¬ 
cal  integrity  and  bulking)  for  the  provi¬ 
sioning  contracts  have  been  cited  as 
primary  drivers  for  the  inquiries  and  in¬ 
vestigations  brought  against  the  B-2  Pro¬ 
gram.  The  final  ADA  Investigation  Report 
provides  thorough  insight  into  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  previous  financial  management 
shortcomings.  It  identifies  changes  in  or¬ 
ganizational  structure  not  conducive  to 
the  proper  flow  and  interchanges  of  fi¬ 
nancial  information.  These  breakdowns 
hindered  management’s  ability  to  make 
sound  decisions. 

Miscoding  of  financial  transactions  im¬ 
peded  the  requirement  for  fiscal  integrity 


required  by  public  law.  The  Logistics 
Support  Management  Information  Sys¬ 
tem  (LSMIS)  was  another  source  of  in¬ 
trigue  for  the  program.  The  B-2  Program 
developed  LSMIS  in  conjunction  with 
the  prime  contractor,  Northrop  Grum¬ 
man,  to  enable  the  program  to  operate 
in  their  closed,  classified  environment. 
The  Investigation  Report,  F97-07B2  cites 
the  following: 

The  LSMIS  provided  a  state-of-the-art, 
integrated  program  information  system 
designed  to  streamline  program  man¬ 
agement  and  reduce  manual  operations. 

It  was  not  only  to  provide  a  classified 
provisioningprocess  in  place  of  the  stan¬ 
dard  provisioning  system,  the  DS20  sys¬ 
tem,  but  to  also  improve  information 
retrieval  and  delivery  processes  via  a 
paperless  environment. 

The  use  of  the  LSMIS  created  added  in¬ 
ternal  problems.  The  organization  that 
was  providing  financial  management 
support  for  the  B-2  doggedly  maintained 
the  Personal  Computer  Accounting  8e 
Finance  (PCAF)  system,  which  was  the 
Air  Force’s  officially  approved  account¬ 
ing  system  to  support  SAR  programs. 
When  the  use  of  the  LSMIS  was  proposed 
as  the  primary  accounting  and  funds 
control  system,  it  created  friction  among 
staff  members  and  differing  opinions  as 
to  which  system  was,  in  fact,  the  right 
financial  accounting  system. 

This  breakdown  may  have  contributed 
to  the  flaw  in  the  funds  certification 
process.  Effective  management  of  ap¬ 
propriated  funds  has  become  one  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  a  program. 
The  B-2  experience  further  supports  the 
notion  that  this  responsibility  rests  with 
the  entire  program,  meaning  all  func¬ 
tions  (e.g.,  program  management,  fi¬ 
nance,  and  contracting). 

In  1991  the  B-2  Program,  like  all  other 
programs,  was  faced  with  another  major 
hurdle.  Congressional  concern  devel¬ 
oped  over  the  large  merged  surplus  ac¬ 
count  balances  (“M”  account).  DoD’s 
use  of  these  funds  for  modifications  and 
changes,  which  in  some  cases  caused 
program  outlays  to  substantially  exceed 
the  cumulative  amount  appropriated  in 
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all  the  program-specific  line  items,  ex¬ 
acerbated  Congress’s  concern  and  de¬ 
sire  to  take  action.  The  Investigation 
Report,  F97-07B-2  further  adds; 

As  a  consequence,  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  199 1 
(Public  Law  101-5 10)  implemented  fun¬ 
damental  changes  to  the  life  cycle  of  ap¬ 
propriations,  Most  notably,  it  phased  out 
the  “M”  account  and  extended  the  ex¬ 
pired  status  of  funds  (3010-procurement 
funds)  to  five  years.  At  that  point,  the 
funds  cancel  and  are  no  longer  available 
for  any  purpose.  The  Act  also  established 
specific  criteria  that  DoD  must  follow  in 
recording  or  adjusting  expired  or  can¬ 
celed  obligations.  Adjustments  to  oblig¬ 
ations  properly  chargeable  to  the  original 
appropriation  are  charged  to  the  expired 
account  during  the  five-year  period. 

A  major  fiscal  albatross  prompted  by  this 
legislation  is  that  once  the  account  can¬ 
cels,  unliquidated  obligations  and  up¬ 
ward  adjustments  to  the  original  funding 
appropriation  are  charged  against  cur¬ 
rent  year  appropriations  of  the  same 
type. 

How  did  these  changes  ultimately  affect 
the  B-2  Program  and,  more  specifically, 
the  provisioning  process  and  its 
contracts?  The  Investigation  Report,  F97- 
07B-2,  points  out  that  official  imple¬ 
mentation  guidance  was  slow  in  flowing 
down  from  higher  headquarters,  pri¬ 
marily  due  to  the  drastic  nature  of  these 
changes  and  their  far-reaching  implica¬ 
tions  for  program  management. 

The  change  in  funding  life  cycle  and  lim¬ 
ited  high-level  guidance  created  concern 
within  the  B-2  Program  regarding  the 
provisioning  process  and  the  lengthy  de¬ 
lays  already  being  experienced  in  de- 
finitizing  many  PIOs.  As  a  matter  of 
record,  the  program  was  grappling  with 
a  serious  backlog  of  undefinitized  PIOs, 
which  was  a  focus  of  management  and 
contractor  attention. 

The  emphasis  by  the  B-2  staff  on  overage 
undefmitized  PIOs  was  now  intensified 
by  the  probability  that  obligated  funds 
from  the  earlier  fiscal  years  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  lost  to  cancellation  before 


The  B-2  Program  has 
been  challenged  by 
internal  and  external 
events  that  have  added 
to  its  complexity.  The 
issues  cited  in  the  ADA 
Investigations  are  not 
just  the  concern  of 
program  management, 
contracting,  or 
finance.  In  the  new 
acquisition 
environment,  they 
should  be  the  concern 
of  everyone  involved. 
ADA  violations  stress 
the  core  of  program 
success. 

the  government’s  liability  could  be  fully 
determined,  let  alone  liquidated.  This  issue 
was  foreseen  by  the  B-2’s  Chief  of  Con¬ 
tracting,  who  spearheaded  an  effort  to 
obtain  Air  Staff  recognition  of  the  per¬ 
ceived  impact  on  the  program  and  guid¬ 
ance  for  managing  these  fiscal  problems. 

When  SSM  management  concluded  that 
this  issue  was  not  receiving  the  appro¬ 
priate  level  of  attention,  unique  B-2  SSM 
Program  initiatives  to  rectify  the  prob- 
lem(s)  resulted.  These  included  the  “bulk 
funding”  process  (1992-93)  and  efforts 
to  “reuode”  funds  on  various  spare-parts 
orders  that  would  not  likely  be  delivered 
before  the  funds  canceled,  probably  re¬ 


quiring  the  eventual  substitution  of  lim¬ 
ited  current  year  funds .... 

The  B-2  Program  has  been  challenged  by 
internal  and  external  events  that  have 
added  to  its  complexity.  All  of  the  issues 
have  not  been  presented  here.  The  intent 
is  to  bring  to  light  some  of  the  issues  that 
have  plagued  one  of  DoD’s  most  touted 
weapons  systems.  The  issues  cited,  pri¬ 
marily  funding,  and  their  impact  are  not 
just  the  concern  of  program  management, 
contracting,  or  finance.  These  issues,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  new  acquisition  environ¬ 
ment,  should  be  the  concern  of  everyone 
involved.  ADA  violations  stress  the  core 
of  program  success. 

What  to  Look  For 

According  to  AFI 65-608,  ADA  violations 
generally  may  occur  by  taking  one  or 
more  of  the  following  actions: 

•  Authorizing  or  creating  obligations  be¬ 
fore  funds  become  available. 

•  Authorizing  or  creating  obligations  in 
excess  of  the  amount  available,  in¬ 
cluding  quarterly  allotments,  sub¬ 
allotments  and  allocations  of  appro¬ 
priated  funds,  or  other  administrative 
controls. 

•  Exceeding  a  statutory  ceiling  on  the 
amount  of  funds  that  may  either  be  ob¬ 
ligated  or  expended  for  a  specific  pur¬ 
pose,  even  if  otherwise  available  for 
obligation. 

•  Distributing  funds  in  excess  of  the 
amount  available. 

•  Exceeding  the  amount  available  in  an 
administrative  subdivision  of  funds. 

•  Failing  to  comply  with  statutory  or  reg¬ 
ulatory  limits  or  prohibitions  on  the 
use  of  an  appropriation  or  fund. 

•  Accepting  voluntary  service,  or  em¬ 
ploying  personal  services,  in  excess  of 
that  authorized  by  law,  except  in  case 
of  emergencies  involving  the  safety  of 
human  life  or  the  protection  of  property. 

•  Augmenting  available  appropriations 
by  retaining  and  expending  earned  re- 
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ceipts  or  reimbursements  from  out¬ 
side  sources  without  either  a  DoD  char¬ 
ter  as  a  revolving  fund  activity  or  a 
statutory  exception  to  31  U.S.C. 
3302(b)  (Miscellaneous  Receipts).^ 

Another  ADA  and  fiscal  law  pertinent 
issue  is  the  Bona  Fide  Needs  Rule.  The 
essence  of  the  Rule  is  that  an  appropri¬ 
ation  may  be  validly  obligated  only  to 
meet  a  legitimate  need  existing  during, 
or  in  some  cases  prior  to  (but  continu¬ 
ing  to  exist  in),  the  fiscal  period  for  which 
the  appropriation  was  made.  The  Bona 
Fide  Need  Rule  has  a  statutory  support 
in  the  ADA,  31  U.S.C  1341(a)  and  the 
Adequacy  of  Appropriations  Act,  41 
U.S.C  11.^ 

As  noted  earlier,  the  B-2  Program  un¬ 
derwent  a  preliminary  ADA  review  and 
a  formal  investigation.  What  is  the  dif¬ 
ference? 

AFI 65-608  defines  the  difference: 

Preliminary  review  is  performed  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  a  potential  ADA  viola¬ 
tion  has  occurred  and  often  forms  the 
foundation  for  a  formal  investigation. 
Preliminary  reviews  develop  the  facts 
and  circumstances  that  are  used  in  de¬ 
ciding  whether  to  commit  further  re¬ 
sources  to  a  formal  investigation.  Such 
review  includes  checks  for  duplications 
or  other  errors  in  reviewing,  and  record¬ 
ing  commitments  and  obligations  to 
ensure  they  are  valid  and  properly 
chargeable  against  the  funds  involved. 
The  resulting  facts  and  circumstances 
are  also  used  in  verifying  actual  fund 
status  in  the  correct  account  at  the  time 
the  transaction  creating  the  problem  oc¬ 
curred. 

A  preliminary  review  does  not  attempt 
to  identify  responsible  individuals,  rec¬ 
ommend  corrective  actions,  or  collect 
other  information  required  during  a  for¬ 
mal  investigation.  Formal  investigations 
are  performed  when  the  preliminary  re¬ 
view  determines  that  a  potential  ADA  vi¬ 
olation  has  occurred  or  a  formal 
investigation  has  been  requested  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptrol¬ 
ler)  (USD[C])  or  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  (Financial  Management 


and  Comptroller)  (SAF/FM).  Also,  when 
appropriate  (e.g.,  possible  fraud  or  col¬ 
lusion  exists),  formal  investigations 
should  be  coordinated  with  the  local  Air 
Force  Office  of  Special  Investigations 
(AFOSI)  to  determine  if  an  AFOSI  in¬ 
vestigation  is  required. 

Responsibility  for  an  ADA  violation  is 
fixed  at  the  moment  the  improper  ac¬ 
tivity^  occurs  (e.g.,  over-obligation  or  over¬ 
expenditure).  A  responsible  party  is  the 
person  who  has  authorized  or  created 
the  overdistribution,  obligation,  com¬ 
mitment,  or  expenditure  in  question  or 
was  in  a  position  to  prevent  the  viola¬ 
tion.  Generally,  the  responsible  party 
may  be  or  will  include  the  highest-rank¬ 
ing  official  in  the  decision-making 
process  who  had  either  actual  or  con¬ 
structive  knowledge  of  precisely  what 
actions  were  taken  and  the  impropriety 
or  questionable  nature  of  the  actions. 

The  formal  investigation  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  results  reported  to  the  Di¬ 
rector  for  Audit  Liaison  and  Follow-up 
(SAF/FMPF)  no  later  than  six  months 
from  the  start  of  the  investigation. 
SAF/FM  may  approve  an  extension  of 
six  months  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  How¬ 
ever,  any  extension  requires  written  jus¬ 
tification  and  shall  not  exceed  45  days. 

The  ADA  violations  committed  by  the 
B-2  Program  iniually  included  violations 
of  31  U.S.C.  1341  and  31  U.S.C.  1517. 
The  former  citation  was  for  improper 
transfer  of  funds.  The  latter  was  for  hav¬ 
ing  insufficient  funds  to  reverse  improper 
obligation  transfers.  The  violations  were 
reviewed  again,  and  ultimately  the  3 1 
U.S.C.  1341  violation  was  changed  to 
reflect  another  3 1  U.S.C.  1517  violation. 

The  Renaissance 

George  Santayana,  the  poet,  wrote  “Those 
who  don’t  remember  the  mistakes  of  the 
past  are  doomed  to  repeat  them.”  The  B- 
2  management  has  recognized  this  and 
implemented  the  following  procedures 
to  bring  about  positive  change: 

•  Stopping  the  Bulk  Funding. 

•  Training  all  SPO  personnel  (e.g.,  Fis¬ 
cal  law,  ADA  Violations,  Provisioning). 


•  Performing  an  outside  review  by  a  rep¬ 
utable  private  auditor  (Pricewater- 
houseCoopers). 

•  Reconciling  program  records  and  ac¬ 
counting  records. 

•  Reconciling  program  records  and  con¬ 
tractor  records. 

•  Implementing  Management  Control 
Plans,  Standard  Operating  Procedures, 
and  internal  controls. 

•  Increasing  teaming  processes. 

•  Increasing  use  of  electronic  media  (e.g., 
E-mail  and  videoconferencing)  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  problem  solving  and  decision 
making. 

•  Implementing  prompt,  proactive  mea¬ 
sures  to  address  the  circumstances 
cited  in  the  preliminary  ADA  review. 

•  Responding  promptly  to  the  formal 
ADA  investigation  findings  and  im¬ 
plementing  corrective  actions. 

Aggressively  implementing  these  proce¬ 
dures  and  measures  has  already  con¬ 
tributed  to  better  management  of  today’s 
B-2  Program. 

The  B-2  Today 

The  B-2s  are  not  only  ready,  they  are  com¬ 
bat-ready.  Today,  all  B-2s  operating  with 
the  509th  Bomb  Wing  at  Whiteman  AFB, 
Mo.,  are  Block  30  (final)  configurations. 
This  means  each  is  capable  of  delivering 
a  large  number  of  heavy,  precision 
bombs.^  The  B-2  has  outdistanced  the 
domestic  flak  leveled  against  it.  With  its 
high-tech  construction  and  weaponry,  the 
B-2  should  be  able  to  strike  a  variety  of 
targets  anywhere  in  the  world  with  min¬ 
imal  support. 

As  the  system  matures,  however,  the 
often  forgotten  contributions  of  the  sup¬ 
port  functions  (Wright-Patterson  AFB, 
Tinker  AFB,  and  Northrop-Grumman) 
will  become  that  much  more  important. 
These  professionals  on  the  support  side 
are  comparable  to  the  offensive  lineman 
on  a  football  team  -  all  guts,  no  glory. 
They  work  hard  to  support  the  weapon 
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system  and  get  it  to  its  full  operational 
capability.  Yet,  their  efforts  are  seldom 
mentioned  in  the  success  stories. 

The  need  for  more  spares,  low  observ¬ 
ables,  avionics  hardware  and  software 
support,  environmental  shelters,  and 
maintenance  will  also  rise  as  the  system 
matures.  To  meet  these  requirements, 
additional  funds  will  be  required. 

The  latest  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  report  (June  1998)  on  the  B-2 
Program  cites  $44.3  billion  as  the  cost 
estimate  to  complete  development,  pro¬ 
curement,  and  modification  of  the  B-2 
Program.  The  GAO  also  points  out  that 
other  requirements,  yet  to  be  identified, 
may  require  further  effort  and  funding. 
Regardless  of  how  accurate  this  figure 
may  be,  it  is  still  a  very  large  sum  of 
money.  As  a  result,  in  this  deeply  con¬ 
strained  budget  environment,  proper 
program,  contract,  and  funds  manage¬ 
ment  have  as  great  an  impact  on  the 
B-2  s  success  as  those  who  actually  fly 
the  aircraft.  It  will  take  a  concerted  ef¬ 
fort  by  all  parties  to  bring  the  entire  fleet 
(21)  to  full  operational  capability. 

As  program  managers,  contracting  offi¬ 
cers,  and  finance  officers  we  should  not 
take  our  responsibilities  lightly;  nor 
should  we  exceed  our  authority  in  per¬ 
forming  our  duties.  The  B-2’s  ADA  ex¬ 
perience  was  just  that  —“experience.”  In 
the  face  of  a  changing  environment,  de¬ 
cisions  were  made.  Ultimately,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  those  decisions  were  questionable. 
However,  the  experience,  bad  as  it  was, 
has  provided  some  valuable  lessons  for 
the  future. 

Learning  -  Sometimes  Painful, 
Always  Necessary 

Program  changes  continue  to  evolve.  The 
lessons  gleaned  from  these  experiences 
are  priceless.  The  B-2  management,  as  a 
whole,  has  sought  to  instill  the  following 
cultural  changes  throughout  the  program: 

•  Communication  cannot  be  overem¬ 
phasized;  contracts  and  funds  man¬ 
agement  must  not  be  done  in  a 
vacuum;  and  effective/efficient  busi¬ 
ness  management  practices  must  be 
implemented. 


Cross-fertilization  must 
be  promoted. 
Contracting  must  be 
knowledgeable  of  fiscal 
law/funding;  finance 
must  be  knowledgeable 
of  provisioning  and 
contracting;  and 
program 

managers/supply 
support  personnel 
must  be  aware  of  fiscal 
law/funding. 


•  Procedures  for  transitioning  a  program 
from  a  classified  to  unclassified  envi¬ 
ronment  must  be  established. 

•  Cross-fertilization  must  be  promoted. 
Contracting  must  be  knowledgeable 
of  fiscal  law/funding;  finance  must  be 
knowledgeable  of  provisioning  and 
contracting;  and  program  managers/ 
supply  support  personnel  must  be 
aware  of  fiscal  law/funding. 

•  Expiration/cancellation  of  funds  must 
be  properly  managed;  tracking  and 
forecasting  procedures  must  be  es¬ 
tablished. 

Such  actions  are  not  B-2-specific.  When 

in  doubt,  bring  in  the  lawyers!  Consult 


with  legal  for  fiscal  law  advice.  Based 
on  our  experiences  with  the  B-2  Pro¬ 
gram  ,  we  also  recommend  that  you 
keep  in  mind  a  few  broad  guidelines 
for  ensuring  fiscal  integrity  of  your  pro¬ 
gram: 

•  Establish  clear  lines  of  authority  and 
responsibility  of  funds  certification. 

•  Train  your  personnel  continuously  to 
enhance  knowledge  and  build  expe¬ 
rience. 

•  Provide  tools  to  help  your  personnel 
exercise  prudent  judgment. 

•  Ensure  sufficient  funds  are  available 
in  proper  appropriations. 

•  Ensure  adequate  internal  controls  (i.e., 
management  control  plan). 

•  Follow  established  upward  obligation 
process,  as  required. 

•  Exercise  proper  planning/implemen¬ 
tation  when  transitioning  from  Spe¬ 
cial  Access  Required  (SAR)  status  — 
removing  SAR  status  (DESAR)  —  (i.e., 
coordination,  reestablishing  security 
evaluation  procedures,  remarking  of 
parts/packages,  etc.). 

•  Finally,  remember  that  information 
must  flow  to  facilitate  sound  decision 
making.  In  this  new  acquisition  envi¬ 
ronment,  communication  is  king. 
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Legislation  Pending  for 
Federal  and  National  Y2K  Test  Days 

Government  Looks  to  Head  Off  Effect  of 
"llillenmum  Bug'' 

DAISY  BHAGOWALIA 


TO  help  avoid  any  devastating 
complications  from  the  “Y2K 
bug,”  Congressman  Harold  E.  - 
Ford  Jr.  introduced  legislation -5 
on  a  National  Y2K  Test  Day  in  ? 
early  March.  /v 

The  bill  calls  for  a  Federal  Y2K  Test  Day  Y 
June  1  and  a  National  Y2K  Test  Day  July;, 

1.  The  bill  would  give  agencies  approx^j|;^; 
imately  six  months  to  fix  any  Y2K-ref| 
lated  problems  that  surface  and  wilft 
clearly  show  the  nation’s  Y2K  status',' 
since  the  actual  “D-day”  of  Jan.  1,  2000,. , 
is  quickly  approaching. 


The  Government  Reform  CommitteeV 
grading  of  federal  agencies  Feb.  22' 
showed  that  13  of  24  agencies  are  s  “ 
not  Y2K-compliant,  resulting  in  an  overJ 
all  grade  of  C+.  The  president  has  set 
deadline  of  March  3 1  for  all  federal  agehi 
cies  to  be  Y2K-compliant. 

The  bill  has  received  much  interest  from 
the  House  and  Senate.  The  Government 
Affairs  Committee  on  the  Senate  Side 
and  the  Government  Reform  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  House  side  are  reviewing  the 
bill.  Congressman  Ford’s  office  and  the 
committee  are  also  working  with  the 
President’s  Y2K  Council  on  the  bill,  and 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  is  cur¬ 
rently  doing  a  scoring  for  a  cost  estimate. 

For  the  benefit  of  agencies  and  all  the 
military  services,  this  article  serves  as  a 
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apparent  the  postal  service  is  lagging 
dangerously  behind  in  its  efforts  to  as- 

kure  that  its  complex  system  of  com- 
j^juters  will  function  properly. 

'  John  Koskinen,  chairman  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Y2K  Council,  stated  at  the  Jan.  20 
hearing  that  he  believes  the  greatest  Y2K 
rilks  are  small  businesses,  small-gov- 
emment  entities,  and  the  international 
:  arena.  He  said  he  expects  local  prob- 
l^ms,  like  power  outages,  to  occur. 

I^e  bottom  line  is  Y2K  is  coming  with 
ah  unstoppable  deadline  of  Jan.  1, 2000, 
and  Congressman  Ford’s  bill  is  merely 
4  trial  run.  A  U.S.  city  did  a  Y2K  test  in 
tember  1998  and  many  unexpected 
llblems  occurred.  The  Y2K  problem 
Ipal;  its  consequences  are  serious;  and 
deadline  remains  unstoppable. 


heads-up  of  the  proposed  June  1  Fed¬ 
eral  Y2K  Test  Day.  Numerous  questions 
regarding  cost  and  disruption  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  are  being  posed,  but  the  United 
States  has  already  spent  $7.2  billion  as 
of  November  1998  on  Y2K  costs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Government  Accounting 
Office’s  testimony  at  the  Y2K  hearing 
Jan.  20. 

During  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  testimony 
at  the  Y2K  hearing  in  February  it  became 


Editor’s  Note:  For  more  information 
on  the  pending  Y2K  legislation, 
contact: 
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house.gov 
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issues  She  is  employed  by  the  Army  Digitization  Office,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and  Plans  (DCSOPS)  in  the  Pentagon  and  was  the  lead  engineer  for 
Joint  Technical  Architecture  -  Army  Compliance  before  starting  her  fellowship.  She  has  a  bachelor's  degree  in  computer  science  from  Louisiana  State  University 
and  has  partially  completed  coursework  toward  a  master's  degree  in  computer  science  from  the  University  of  Alabama  at  Huntsville.  She  is  a  DSMC  APMC  98-02 
graduate,  and  learned  of  this  fellowship  while  taking  the  Capitol  Hill  e/ect/Ve  at  DSMC  last  summer. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PARTNERSHIP 


Getting  to  Know  You 


DSnC  Commandant  Shares  Life  Experiences, 
Inspires,  Hotivates  High  School  Students 

NORENE  L.  BLANCH 


It  is  10:05  a.m.,  Feb.  25,  and  the  scene 
is  typical  as  the  students  of  the 
Bryant  Adult  Alternative  High 
School  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  file 
through  the  double  doors  and  enter 
the  school  library  to  listen  to  a  guest 
speaker  from  the  Defense  Systems  Man¬ 
agement  College  (DSMC). 

The  students  glance  at  the  Navy  Admi¬ 
ral  dressed  to  military  perfection,  but 
they  soon  discover  that  this  is  not  going 
to  be  a  typical  school  program,  and  this 
is  no  ordinary  visitor. 

Navy  Rear  Adm.  “Lenn”  Vincent,  DSMC 
Commandant,  visited  Bryant  School  in 
connection  with  a  partnership  that 
DSMC  has  had  with  the  alternative 
school  since  1993. 

The  purpose  for  his  visit  was  to  tour  the 
school  and  address  the  students.  “The 
Admiral’s  visit  helps  him  to  get  a  feel  for 
our  school  and  will  allow  us  to  get  to 
know  him  better,”  explained  Jan  McKee, 
Principal,  Bryant  School. 

“I  feel  that  it  is  very  important  that  we 
reach  to  our  community  and  our  com¬ 
munity  reaches  out  to  us,  and  that  is 
what  this  business  partnership  is  about,” 
said  McKee. 

The  partnership  with  DSMC  helps 
Bryant  students  meet  their  academic 
needs  by  providing  opportunities  for  job 
shadowing,  mentoring,  and  tutoring. 

In  addition,  DSMC  has  assisted  Bryant 
by  designing  brochures  and  producing 
a  video  about  the  school,  as  well  as  do¬ 
nating  excess  computer  equipment. 


Technical  support,  training,  and  con¬ 
sulting  is  provided  in  the  areas  of  com¬ 
puter  automation,  library  services,  and 
the  school-fitness  program. 

The  partnership  also  makes  provisions 
for  meeting  the  student’s  personal  needs 
by  donating  food,  winter  coats,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  clothing  resulting  from  DSMC’s 
fall  and  winter  clothing  and  food  drives. 

“We  try  to  help  the  students  to  get  past 
tomorrow,”  said  McKee.  “If  we  make  any 
impact,  we  have  to  start  from  today  and 
move  forward.” 

The  program  offered  through  the  Bryant 
Alternative  School  achieves  this  and  al- 


i:  Presentation  of  the  DSMC  Partnership 
|Plan  for  the  1 998/1 999  School  Year  to 
IBryant  Adult  Alternative  School.  Pictured 
I  FROM  left:  Navy  Rear  Adm.  "Lenn"  Vincent, 

I  DSMC  Commandant;  Jan  McKee,  Principal, 

I  Bryant  School;  Army  Col  Joseph  Johnson, 
JDean,  Division  of  Couege  Administration 
|,AND  Services,  DSMC 

lows  a  diverse  population  of  more  than 
450  students  who  reside  in  Fairfax 
County  to  earn  their  high  school 
diploma  outside  of  the  traditional  school 
setting,  according  to  McKee. 

The  success  of  the  program  is  its  ability 
to  help  the  students  build  workplace 


Blanch  is  an  editor  with  the  Visual  Arts  and  Press  Department,  Division  of  Coliege  Administration  and  Services,  DSMC. 
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skills  on  a  firm  academic  foundation, 
while  allowing  them  to  take  advantage 
of  flexible  scheduling  in  an  accelerated 
setting. 

Students  attending  Br^'ant  need  alter¬ 
native  education  due  to  extenuating  life 
circumstances.  Some  students  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  illness  in  their  families,  and 

DSMC  CoMfiANDANT,  Navy  Rear  Adm. 

"Lenn’*  Vincent,  speaks  to  students  at 
Bryant  Adult  Alternative  Schoou  Fairfax, 
Va.,  Feb.  25.  Vincent  told  them,  "Make 

YOUR  UFE  AN  ADVENTURE,  SET  GOALS,  AND 
WORK  TOWARD  THEM.  YoU  CAN  DO  ANYTHING 
...  don't  GIVE  UPI* 


ent  home.  But  he  stressed  how  contin¬ 
uing  his  education  and  accepting  help 
from  people  who  took  an  interest  in  him 
contributed  to  his  success  despite  his 
circumstances. 

/Uthough  Vincent  s  militaiy  career  has 
required  him  to  move  22  times  in  33 
years,  he  explained  to  the  students  how 
he  was  able  to  keep  his  focus,  which  has 
led  to  his  success. 

“Evety  lime  I  went  to  a  new  job,  I  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  Job  that  I  was  assigned  to. 
And  1  focused  on  the  people  because  it’s 
really  the  people  working  together  that 
get  things  done. 


others  are  taking  advantage  of  educa-  “If  I  can  leave  you  with  one  thought, 
tional  opportunities  for  pregnant  and  this  may  be  it:  work  with  people,  enjoy 
parenting  young  women,  according  to  them,  enjoy  what  you  do,  and  you  will 
McKee.  be  a  success.” 


Vincent  had  no  trouble  establishing  a 
common  ground  with  these  students. 
He  commended  them  for  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  to 
them  through  the  Bryant  program. 

He  shared  with  the  students  his  own 
challenges  as  he  grew  up  in  a  singie-par- 


For  DSMC,  focusing  resources,  men¬ 
tors,  and  energy  into  the  DSMC/Bryant 
Alternative  High  School  partnership  has 
led  to  a  success  story  involving  people 
working  together  and  contributing  to 
the  future  success  of  a  unique  group  of 
students  as  they  prepare  to  make  their 
mark  on  the  surrounding  community. 
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AMERICAN  FORCES  PRESS  SERVICE 


Getting  Word  Out  on 
Defense  Reform  Initiative 


JIM  GARAMONE 


ASHINGTON  -  The  Defense 
Reform  Initiative  will  be  suc¬ 
cessful  if  all  DoD  workers  uri- 
derstand  what  it’s  about, 
Defense  Secretary  William 
Cohen  said  during  a  March  1  news  confer- 


Getting  the  word  out  about  the  initiative  is 
tough,  however.  Defense  reform  is  not  a 
glamorous  subject,  but  it  is  crucial  to  the 
long-term  success  of  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  and  has  a  direct  impact  on  the  jobs  of 
thousands  of  DoD  civilians  and  scivicc- 
members. 

Stan  Soloway,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition  Reform,  took  the  re¬ 
form  message  directly  to  DoD  military  and 
civilian  employees  through  an  electronic 
town  hall  meeting  March  4.  The  “meeting” 
took  place  in  a  large  television  studio  here 
with  a  studio  audience  of  about  150  people. 
But  audiences  around  the  world  also 
watched  and  could  interact  with  the  princi¬ 
pals  via  E-mail,  phone,  or  fax. 

The  meeting  featured  an  interview  with 
Deputy  Defense  Secretary  John  Hamrc  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  panel  of  DoD  experts  answering 
questions  from  the  studio  and  electronic  au¬ 
dience.  Officials  estimate  a  global  viewer- 
ship  of  about  20,000  people.  Those  who 
missed  the  show  can  still  view  it,  because 
the  program  is  available  at  http://www. 
acq.osd.mil/ar/. 

The  Defense  Acquisition  University  spon¬ 
sored  the  town  hall  meeting.  Held  at  a  com¬ 
mercial  studio  here,  the  broadcast  was 
beamed  around  the  world,  A  news  release 
went  out  electronically  and  via  message  to 
installations,  telling  them  where  to  aim  satel¬ 


lite  receivers  to  obtain  the  signal.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  broadcast  was  digitized  and  placed 
on  DefenseLink,  DoD’s  Web  site.  Web  view¬ 
ers  Wng  a  common  streaming-video  plug¬ 
in  could  watch  and  hear  the  program 
without  moving  from  their  computers. 

Broadcasting  a  program  worldwide  is  no  big 
deal,  but  making  it  interactive  is.  To  en¬ 
courage  viewer  participation,  an  800-num¬ 
ber  and  an  E-mail  address  flashed  on  the 
screen  during  the  broadcast  The  Web  site 
also  liad  the  contact  information. 

Soloway  s  acquisition  reform  office  has  made 
many  such  broadcasts  in  the  past.  This  one, 
however,  was  the  first  to  specifically  address 
the  Defense  Reform  Initiative  and  to  feature 
the  Deputy  Defense  Secretary. 

In  the  past,  receiving  broadcasts  sometimes 
required  ingenuity,  Soloway  said.  One  in¬ 
stallation  in  California  did  not  have  a  satel¬ 
lite  dish.  Members  of  an  office  there  went  to 
a  local  sports  bar  and  persuaded  the  bar- 
keep  to  aim  his  dish  at  the  correct  satellite 
so  they  could  watch  the  show  from  his 
restaurant. 

Others  didn’t  need  to  go  to  such  extremes. 
The  Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Television  Ser¬ 
vice  piped  the  broadcast  to  overseas  loca¬ 
tions,  and  the  broadcast  ran  on  the 
Pentagon  s  closed  circuit  television  network. 

The  production  was  a  joint  venture  between 
Soloway’s  office  and  the  Defense  Reform  Ini¬ 
tiative  office. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  information  is  in  the 
public  domain  at  http://\vww.defenselink. 
mil/news  on  the  World  Wide  Web. 
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DEPARTHENTOFOEFEHSE 


Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Acquisition  and  Technology)  (U$D[A&T]) 

httpy/www.acq.osd.mil/ 

ACQWeb  offers  the  Defense  Federal  Acquisition  Reg- 
ulation  Supplement  online,  a  library  of  USD 
documents,  and  jump  points  to  many  other  valuable 
sites. 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisi¬ 
tion  Ref  orm)  (DUSDfAR]) 

httpy/www.acq.osd.mil/ar 

Hot  topics  in  AR;  reference  library;  AR  Today  and  AR 
Now,  DUSD(AR)  organizational  breakout;  'Ask  a  Pro- 
fessor"  assistance. 

Acquisition  Systems  Management  (Defense  Ac¬ 
quisition  Board  [DAB]  Executive  Secretary) 

httpy/www.acq.osd.mi(/api/asm/ 

Documentation,  including  Department  of  Defense  Di¬ 
rectives  5000.1  and  5000.2-R,  Major  Defense  Ac¬ 
quisition  Programs  List,  and  more. 

Director,  Test,  Systems  Engineering,  & 
Evaluation  (DTSE&E),  USD(A&T) 

httpy/www.acq.osd.mil/te/programs/se 
Systems  engineering  mission;  Defense  Acquisition 
Workforce  Improvement  Act  information,  training,  and 
related  sites;  information  on  key  areas  of  systems  en¬ 
gineering  responsibility. 

Defense  Acquisition  Deskbook 

httpy/www.deskbookosd.mil 
Automated  acquisition  reference  tool  covering 
mandatory  and  discretionary  practices  as  well  as  pro¬ 
curement  wisdom. 

Defense  Acquisition  University  (DAU)  and 
Acquisition  Reform  Communications  Center 
(ARCC) 

httpy/www.acq.osd.mil/dau 
DAU  course  and  schedule  information;  consortium 
school  links;  acquisition  documents  and  publications. 
ARCC  provides  Acquisition  Reform  training  informa¬ 
tion,  including  satellite  broadcast  information! 

Army  Acquisition  Corps  (AAC) 

httpyWw.dacm.sarda.army.mil 
News;  policy;  publications;  contacts;  training  opportu¬ 
nities. 

Army  Acquisition 

httpy/www.acqnetsarda.army.mil 
Documents  library;  training  and  business  opportuni¬ 
ties;  past  performance;  paperless  contracting:  labor 
rates. 


Navy  Acquisition  Reform 

httpy/www.acq-ref.navy.mil/ 

Information  on  Industrial  Base  Integration,  World- 
class  Practices,  the  Acquisition  Center  of  Excellence, 
and  training  opportunities. 

Navy  Acquisition,  Research  and  Development 
Information  Center 

httpy/nardic.nrl.navy.mil 

News;  announcements;  acronyms;  publications  and 
regulations;  technical  reports;  "Howto  Do  Business 
with  the  Navy." 

Naval  Sea  Systems  Command 

http://www.navsea.navy.mil/seaO  1 7/toc.htm 
Total  Ownership  Cost  (TOC);  Background  and  Docu¬ 
mentation;  Reduction  Plan;  Implementation  Timeline; 
Process;  TOC  reporting  templates. 

Air  Force  (Acquisition) 

httpy/www.safaq.hq.af.mil/ 

Reducing  TOC;  career  development  and  training  op¬ 
portunities;  library;  links. 

Air  Force  Materiel  Command  (AFMC)  Contract¬ 
ing  laboratory's  Federal  Acquisition  Regula¬ 
tion  (FAR)  Site 

httpy/farsite.hiil.af.mil/ 

FAR  search  tool;  Commerce  Business  Daily 
Announcements  (CBDNet);  Federal  Register; 
Electronic  Forms  Library. 

Headquarters,  Air  Combat  Command  (HQ  ACC) 
-  Contracting  Division 

http://www.acclog.af.mil/lgc/lgc.htm 
Business  opportunities;  acquisition  regulations;  policy 
guidance  and  technical  assistance  in  areas  such  as: 
performance  measurement,  International  Merchant 
Purchase  Authorization  Card  (IMPAC);  commercial 
practices;  outsourcing  and  more. 

Defense  Systems  Management  College  (DSMC) 

http//www.dsmc.dsm.mil 

DSMC  educational  products  and  services;  course 
schedules:  Program  Manager  magazine  and  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Review  Quarterly  \ouma\]  job  opportunities. 

Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 

(DARPA) 

http://www.arpa.mil 

News  releases;  current  solicitations;  "Doing  Business 
with  DARPA." 


Defense  Information  Systems  Agency  (DISA) 

http//www.disa.mil 

Structure  and  mission  of  DISA;  Defense  Information 
System  Network;  Defense  Message  System;  much 
morel 

National  Imagery  and  Mapping  Agency  (NIMA) 

[Formerly  Defense  Mapping  Agency  (DMA)] 
http//www.nima.mil 

Geospatial  and  imagery  information;  publications; 
business  opportunities. 

Defense  Modeling  and  Simulation  Office 
(DMSO) 

httpZ/www.dmso.mil 

DoD  Modeling  and  Simulation  Master  Plan;  services; 
resources;  activities. 

Defense  Technical  Information  Center  (DTIC) 

http://www.dtic.mil/ 

Scientific  and  technical  reports:  products  and  sen/ices; 
registration  with  DTIC;  special  programs:  much  more! 

Joint  Electronic  Commerce  Program  Office 
(JECPO) 

http//www.acq.osd.mi|/ec/ 

Policy;  newsletters;  Central  Contractor  Registration; 
Value  Added  Networks;  assistance  centers;  Electronic 
Commerce/Electronic  Data  Interchange  (EC/EDI) 
Handbook;  EC  training. 

Open  Systems  Joint  Task  Force 

http//www.acq.osd.mil/osjtf 
Open  Systems  education  and  training  opportunities: 
studies  and  assessments;  projects,  initiatives  and 
plans;  reference  library. 

Government  Education  and  Training  Network 
(GETN) 

(For  Department  of  Defense  Only) 

http//atn.afitaf.mil/schedule.htm 
Schedule  of  distance  learning  opportunities. 

Government-Industry  Data  Exchange  Program 
(GIDEP) 

http//www.gidep.corona.navy.mil 
Federally  funded  co-op  of  government  and  industry 
participants  that  provides  an  electronic  forum  to  ex¬ 
change  technical  information  essential  during 
research,  design,  development,  production  and  oper¬ 
ational  phases  of  the  life  cycle  of  systems,  facilities, 
and  equipment 


An  Internet  Listing  Tailored  to  the  Professional  Acquisition  Workforce 


Surfing  the  Net 


FEDERAL  CIVILIAN  AGENCIES 


ARNET  (Joint  Effort  of  the  National 
Performance  Review  and  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy) 

httpy/www.ametgov/ 

Virtual  library;  federal  acquisition  and  procurement 
opportunities;  best  practices;  electronic  forums;  busi¬ 
ness  opportunities. 

Federal  Acquisition  Institute  (FAI) 

httpy/www.faionline.com 

Virtual  campus  for  learning  opportunities  as  well  as 
information  access  and  performance  support 

Federal  Acquisition  Jump  Station 

httpy/nais.nasa.gov/fedproc/home.html 
Procurement  and  acquisition  servers  by  contracting 
activity;  CBDNet;  Reference  Library. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA) 

http-y/www.asu.faa.gov 

Online  policy  and  guidance  for  all  aspects  of  the  ac¬ 
quisition  process. 

General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 

httpy/www.gao.gov 

Access  to  GAO  reports,  policy  and  guidance,  and 
FAQs. 

General  Services  Administration  (GSA) 

httpy/www.gsa.gov 

Online  shopping  for  commercial  items  to  support 
government  interests. 

Library  of  Congress 

httpy/www.loc.gov 

Public  laws;  legislation;  vetoed  bills;  Congressional  In¬ 
ternet  services. 

National  Performance  Review  (NPR) 

httpy/www.nprgov/ 

NPR  Inititatives;  "how  to"  tools;  customer  service; 
newsroom;  online  resources;  accomplishments  and 
awards. 

National  Technical  Information  Service  (NTIS) 

httpy/chaos.fedworld.gov/ordemow/ 

Online  service  for  purchasing  technical  reports,  com¬ 
puter  products,  videotapes,  audiocassettes,  and  more! 

Smalt  Business  Administration  (SBA) 

httpy/www.5BAonline.SBAgov 
Communications  network  for  small  businesses. 

U.S.  Coast  Guard 

httpy/www.uscg.mil 

News  and  current  events;  services;  points  of  contact 


TOPICAL  LISTINGS 


DoD  Acquisition  Workforce  Personnel  Demon¬ 
stration  Project 

httpy/www.crfpstwpafb.af.mil/ 

Federal  Register  and  Waivers  Package;  documents 
and  briefings;  reference  material;  Frequently  Asked 
Questions  (FAQ);  links  to  related  sites. 

DoD  Specifications  and  Standards  Home  Page 

http;//www.dsp.dla.mil 

All  about  DoD  standardization;  key  POCs;  FAQs;  Mil- 
Spec  Reform;  newsletters;  training;  non-government 
standards;  links  to  related  sites. 

Joint  Advanced  Distributed  Simulation  (JADS) 
Joint  Test  Force 

httpy/www.jads.abq.com 

JADS  is  a  one-stop  shop  for  complete  information  on 
distributed  simulation  and  its  applicability  to  test  and 
evaluation  and  acquisition. 

Risk  nanagement 

httpy/www.acq.osd.mil/te/programs/se/risk_manage- 

ment/index.htm 

Risk  policies  and  procedures;  risk  tools  and  products; 
events  and  ongoing  efforts;  related  papers,  speeches, 
publications,  and  Web  sites. 

Earned  Vaiue  Nanagement 

httpy/www.acq.osd.mil/pm 

Implementation  of  Earned  Value  Management;  latest 
policy  changes;  standards;  international 
developments;  active  noteboard. 

Fedworid  Information 

httpy/www.fedworld.gov 

Comprehensive  central  access  point  for  searching,  lo¬ 
cating,  ordering,  and  acquiring  government  and  busi¬ 
ness  information. 

GSA  Advantage 

httpy/www.fss.gsa.gov 

Go  to  "GSA  Advantage"  for  assistance  in  using  the 
government-wide  IMPAC  Card. 


INDUSTRY  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIIATIONS 


Commerce  Business  Dmfy 

httpy/www.govcon.com/ 

Access  to  current  and  back  issues  with  search  capa- 
biUties;  business  opportunities;  interactive  yellow 
pages. 

Electronic  Industries  Alliance  (EIA) 

httpy/www.eia.org 

Government  Relations  Department  includes  links  to 
issue  councils. 

National  Contract  Nanagement  Association 

(NCNA) 

httpy/www.ncmahq.org 

"What's  New  in  Contracting?";  educational  products 
catalog. 

National  Defense  Industrial  Association  (NDIA) 

httpy/www.ndia.org 

Association  news;  events;  government  policy;  National 
Defense  Magazine. 

International  Society  of  Logistics 

httpy/www.soIe.org/ 

Online  desk  references  that  link  to  logistics  problem¬ 
solving  advice. 

Computer  Assisted  Technology  Transfer  (CATT) 
Program 

httpy/catt.bus.okstate.edu 

Collaborative  effort  between  government,  industry, 
and  academia.  Learn  about  CATT  and  howto  partici¬ 
pate. 

Electronics  Nanufacturing  Productivity  Facility 

http://www.empf.org 

Includes  research  publications  and  resources  for  elec¬ 
tronics  manufacturing  and  packaging  technology^A 


If  you  would  like  to  add  ybur  Web  site  A 
to  this  list,  please  call  the  Acquisition  Jl 
Refoim  Communications  Center  (ARCC),iH 
...  atl-888-747-ARCCDAUencour^ 

"'f  the  reciprocal  linking  of  its  Home  P^elo 
otlwimer^ed  apncies.  Contactthe  DAU 

^  dau_webmaster@)acq.osd.iiiil 


1M9  ACQOBmON  RESEARCH  SYMPOSIUM 


Theme;  "Acqpuisidoii  for  the  Future:  ttnaginadoii, 

innovation  A  implementation 

Subtheme:  "AcquiiHionReform- 

A  Revolution  in  Business  Afflirfrs" 


special  FOCUS:  V  ,  ChriB^lilit^  - ^  ■ 

June  21-23, 1999  •  DoubleTree  Hotel  •  RockviUe,  Maryland 

...  ......  - i:'7"'':iiiira¥H©W'¥FiXR^ 


■  iTMPdiwii-""  . . . ; 

The  1999  Acquisition  Research  Symposium  is  sponsored  by  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  Reform 
(DUSD[AR])  and  co-hosted  by  the  Defense  Systems  Management 
College  (DSMC)  and  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Chapter  of  the  National 
Contract  Management  Association  (NCMA). 


Jack  S.  Gordon,  President,  Lockheed  Martin  Skunk  Works 


The  Symposium  begins  at  8:00  a.m,,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  June 
21-22,  and  at  8:30  p,m.  on  Wednesday,  June  23.  The  Symposium 
will  adjourn  at  noon  on  Wednesday.  A  continental  breakfast  will  be 
offered  daily,  and  lunch  will  be  served  on  Monday  and  Tuesday.  A 
reception  will  be  held  at  the  hotel  on  Monday  evening,  and  an 
Awards  Dinner  with  a  guest  speaker  will  be  held  on  Tuesday 
evening.  Latest  program  information  can  be  found  at 
www.dsmc.dsm.mil 

The  DoubleTree  Hotel  is  located  at:  1750  Rockville  Pike,  Rockville, 
Maryland  20852.  Room  rates  are  $115.00  per  night.  Please  contact 
the  hotel  at  (301)  468-1100  before  5:00  p.m..  May  28,  to  receive 
these  rates.  Indicate  that  you  are  attending  the  Acquisition 
Research  Symposium  and  use  Code  A209. 


Honorable  David  R,  Oliver,  Principal  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Acquisition  &  Technology) 

Honorable  Stan  Soloway,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ac¬ 
quisition  Reform) 

Honorable  Daniel  S.  Goldin,  Administrator,  National  Aeronautics 
&  Space  Administration  [Invited] 

Honorable  Deidre  A.  Lee,  Administrator,  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy/Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Honorable  Arthur  L.  Money,  Senior  Civilian  Official,  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Command,  Control,  Communi¬ 
cations  &  Intelligence)  and  DoD  Chief  Information  Officer 
Clayton  M.  Jones,  President,  Rockwill  Collins,  Inc. 


DoD  Service  Acquisition  Executives:  Looking  Ahead 
Joint  Government  &  Industry  Perspective  on  Acquisition  Reform: 
Civil/Military  Integration 
Civilian  Agency  Acquisition  Executives  - 
Innovation  Outside  of  DoD 
Congressional  Perspective 


Look  for  the  latest  research  in  the  field  of  acquisition!  Papers  ad-  Successes  and  Lessons  Learned;  Civil-Military  Integration;  Leverag- 
dressing  the  most  innovative  acquisition  reform  ideas  are  presented  ing  Technology  in  Acquisition;  International  Acquisition  Issues;  Or- 
during  24  concurrent  sessions  on  topics  such  as:  Acquisition  Reform  ganizational  and  Cultural  Change;  and  Outsourcing  and  Privatization. 

Pre-Registratfom:  $2S0.00  . 

(Before  5:00 p.m..  May  28)  ^ 

La«e  Registration:  $300.00  Organization . 

(After  5:00 p.  m.,  May  28)  Address . 

Mail  this  registration  form  (or  a  copy)  and  City . State . Zip  Code . 

payment  to.  Business  Phone . Position . 

Acquisition  Research  Symposium 
NCMA,  Attn:  Administration  Department 

1912  Woodford  Road  Paper  Copy  of  Research  Proceedings  or  CD-ROM  of  Research  Proceedings 

Vienna,  Va.  22182  Please  identify  any  special  accommodations  required: . 

703A48-9231  or  1-800-344-8096  or 

Fax  703448-0939  (For  Credit  Card  Payment)  . 


.State . . . Zip  Code 


Business  Phone . Position 


Which  would  you  prefer?  (please  circle  one) 

Paper  Copy  of  Research  Proceedings  or  CD-ROM  of  Research  Proceedings 

Please  identify  any  special  accommodations  required: . 
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of  the  Defense  Systems 
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ATTN  FREE  SUBSCRIBERS: 
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ON  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION! 


